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ABSTRACT 

\ This document presents the report of the fifth 

general confernce of the International Association of Universities 
(lAU), held in Montreal, Canada, August 30*SepteDber 5, 1970, Chapter 
one presents the inaugural proceedings* Chapter two discusses 
international university cooperation in relation to university 
teachers, students, study programs, textbooks, and pedagogical 
methods and techniques. Chapter three reviews the university and the 
needs of contemporary society, Summarirs of participant responses to 
the major topics are presented, (MJM) 
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FOREWORD 



At no lime in IheJr history have universilies been in as 
great a need as Ihey arc today to get together and exchange 
experience al every level : nationally* regionally, and interna- 
tionally. The unprecedented demands placed upon them by 
the tremendous gro^^th of their societies' requirements and 
aspirations and by the accelerating progress of knowledge, as 
well as the deep and widespread internal difflcuUies which they 
are enduring, call for every form of mutual knowledge, sharing 
and co-operation. 

Since its establishment in 1950, the International Asso^ria- 
tion of Universilies has been dedicated to the service of this 
co-operation al the international level. Its quinquennial 
conferences are only one means l)y which it has attempted to 
accomplish this service. Each of these conferences from ISicc 
to Istanbul to Mexico City to Tokyo to Montreal has made its 
distinctive contribution and has also, I am sure, been a 
memorable experience to those who participated in it. Through 
free and genuine exchange of ideas ajuong representatives of 
universities from various geographical, cultural and political 
regions of the worlds through the common concern of these 
representatives in the confrontation of problems affecting the 
devetopment of their individual institutions and of their 
Association, and, not least, through the cHiahUshment and 
strengthening of friendly personal contacts, the conferences 
have had tlieir part in stimulating and fortifying international 
understanding and cooperation in the field of higher education. 
By their progressively enlarged attendance and broadened 
interests, these meetings have also shown the steady develop- 
ment of the work of the Association. 

The Fifth Genera! Conference, hold in the pleasant 
atmosphere of Montreal, August 30 to September 5, 1970, 
brought together more than 600 participants, its formal work 
was, as usual, twofold ; on the one hand, the members were 
engaged, for more than three days, in the discussion of two 
themes of timely importance to all universilies ; "International 
University Cooperation" and "The University and the Needs 
of Contemporary Society"; and, on the other, they reviewed 
the work of the Association during the preceding five-year 
period and laid the broad lines of policy for the conjing five 
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years. Tftc i)rcseiU Hoi>orl is a faillifiil roconl of the views thai 
wore expressed and of the docisious llial were tiiken, Ihil in 
addition to its iniportanee us a reeord of the Conferenee, it is 
also, 1 believe, a valnal)le dcKHiinent relleelhig l^asie trends ami 
ideas in tlte increasingly eomplex and erilieul reahn of higher 
odueallon today. 

It is not niy purpose in this foreword to eommeut on the 
rich cojileats of this llcport, I wish merely to make two simple 
yet essential points. The first relates to What I may eall the 
"spirit" of the Conference. It is n^y personal impression that 
Iho Conference revealed and, in its own modest way, gave 
support to certain attitudes whicli arc hasic to the continuance 
and the pro^^rcss of univerv>ities : faith in reason and dialogue; 
receptivity to innovation to meet the revolutiotiary changes in 
societies and in universities: concern for the preservation and 
enricinnent of the university's intellectual and moral legacy: 
and readiness to co-oj)erate more closely and more widely 
across boundaries and in spite of diRerences and obstacles. 
Whatever views were expressed were itnpressed with lliese 
attitudes, and it is, in the last analysis, .such attitudes, sus- 
tained l)y nuitual conddence and free exchange, which will 
cement the university world and reinforce its endeavour to 
<lischarge its mounting tasks to its ludional and international 
connnunitics. 

The second point is that the Conference could not have 
achieved its task successfully without the generosity an<l 
cordial support of the Governments of Quebec and of Canada, 
Deep gratitude is due, and was unatiimously expressed at the 
closing session of the Conference, to His KxceUency the Right 
Hon. jloland Michener, Ciovernor-Oencra! of Canada, and to 
the various other distinguished representatives of Canada inul 
Quebec who honoured Ihe Conference with their presence and 
llieir addresses at its various functions. 

We owe also a great de))t to our hosts, the Conference of 
Kectors and Principals of Quebec acting for the Association 
of the Universities and Colleges of Canada. Si>ecial words of 
thanks and ap])recialion are due to l)r, linger Gaudry, Hector 
of the University of Montreal, who represented these two Asso- 
ciations, ami to Dr. Lucien Piche and his team of collaborators 
ajid assistants who masterfully organized and executed the 
complicated nuiterial arrangements of this large inlernalionai 
nieeling. This team worked in close collaboration with the 
(Organizing Connuitteo of the Conference, appointed ))y the 
Administi alive Board, wlucii had the tusk of planning the 
progranune of the Conference and with the lAU Secretariat 
which laboured for long aiul arduous months in translating 
these plans into concrete foru\s and details. All of these 
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preparations, worked oul steadfastly and harmoniously, laid 
the basis for the success of the Conference, This success 
cannot be conveyed in printed words, hut I am conlldent that 
It was generally fell and that it will lon^ remain alive in the 
minds of the participants. 

The Montreal Conference was to me personally tljc climax 
of a long and happy period of service to lAU, particularly 
during the quinquennium (1U63-7U) in which I had the honour 
ami the privilege to serve as President. It is my pleasure to 
acknowledge iny dcej) indebtedness lo all those who made this 
experience highly rewarding to me— lo niy colleagues on the 
Administrative Board, whose wise counsel and generous colla- 
boration were always a source of inspiration and strengtli; to 
tiio Secretary-General* Mr, H.M.H. luyes, and his team of 
collaborators who carried on remarkably the day to day work 
of the Association; to the officers and representatives of 
member uinversities ami Associate Menibers froju whom I had 
the hcnelU to learn and whose individual and common elTorls 
are gradually building up the emerging international university 
community; and flmilly, but no less deeply, to the Direclor- 
Cicncral of Unesco and to his collaborators in the field of 
Higher Education with whom 1 was privileged to work closely. 

As I, in conclusion, turn from the past to the future, I am 
hapjiy to express to the new President, my uuncnl colleague 
and friend, Prof. V. Merikoski, and to tiie mcint)ers of the 
Administrative Hoard elected at Montreal, my sincere congrat- 
ulations and my best wishes for tiieir leadership in the coming 
period of the Association's life and work. 



Constantine K. Zikavk. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Fiflli General Conference was the largest in the 
history of lAU. More than six hundred people took part, 
Including representatives of 307 member institutions of lAU 
in 81 countries; of its eight Associate Members; and of 
54 inlernationali regional and national bodies concerned with 
higher education and research. This attendance was all the 
more remarkable because the Conference took place at a most 
critical period in the history of universities. The crisis which 
seems at moments to threaten their very existence is now 
coupled with an unprecedented expansion of their respon- 
sibilities and of their numbers, and casts an alarming — in 
v>ome ways mysterious— shadow over their growth. It has 
happened before, of course, that universities have been cri- 
ticized, even derided, or left to carry on with their rites amid 
general indifference. There were times when some of them 
were actually suppressed. But these attacks usually hap- 
pened when they were stagnating, when they were paralysing 
intellectual life rather than stimulating it. Over the last few 
decades, whatever reproaches may properly be addressed to 
them, it has to be recognized that universities have never 
before been so prodiiclivc. The extraordinary development of 
knowledge which characterizes our ej)Och is largely owed 
to universities and the consequences of this, direct and indi- 
rect, mean that the university is now one of the most essential 
institutions of contemporary society, 

^ If it is growing fast, however, it is also going through a 
major crisis. Whole sections of young people arc in revolt 
against it, younger teachers and researchers as well as stu- 
dents. This revolt, in its extreme forms, has become so 
radical, goes so far beyond the criticism of institutional 
structures or methods of communicating knowledge, that It 
seems to be leading to the formation of two separate camps, 
no longer having the same cultural references, using words 
in quite difTcrent senses and scarcely understanding one 
another. The same phenomenon seems to be arising in world 
relationships, particularly those of the richer countries with 
the poorer. Such developments are particularly distressing for 
universities, since their wish is precisely to be places for 
rational dialogue, foi the mutual understanding of difTcrent 
intellectual "languages", for the organized development of 
mankind in all the diversity that universal culture should 
make lucid and complementary, one clement for another. For 
if there is no mutual understanding within universities, the 
road to exasperation and even the reflexes of terrorism seem 
nearer there than elsewhere. 
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In most purls of the world, fortunately, these dangers 
nre not immediate, but there arc ularnung enough signs in 
one or two countries, for it to be asked whether the humanistic 
values which juarkcd universities during the last two centuries 
are not seriously ihrealencd. In proclaiming the basic unity 
of mankind and in seeking lo demonstrate this beneath the 
variety of difTerent civilizations, universities have assumed 
that humanity was one and indivisible, and often saw world- 
wide human pro^^ress as their highest and most sacred pur- 
l>ose. It is not so much this universal ideal which is ques- 
tioned today, hut ralher the ideological exploitations which 
have reduced it to abstractions. By talking of mankind in 
the singular, humanism contributed to the notion thai society 
was a homogeneous whole, where conflicts were relatively 
supertlcial and where the rational advance of knowledge would 
always improve the conditions of life for all nations. Evi- 
dently, such a belief is extremely convenient for established 
authorities, of all kinds. Directly or indirectly, they control 
not only political power but the keys of knowledge and 
technical know-how as well and can easily pretend that they 
arc the true intcrprclers of the public interest. They can claim 
that their policies are dictated by objective analysis and by 
the "needs", scientifically decided and arranged in order of 
priority, of "society". This process is precisely what a part 
of modern youth will no longer accept. They sec that 
education—even if it wants to help all humauity forward in 
a single moventent— has failed to bridge the gap between the 
rich and poor nations. In the rich nations themselves, it has 
not been able to prevent a growing mass of people from feeling 
deprived of full lives — despite their con^fortahlc living- 
standards — caught as they are in the squirrelcngc of producer- 
consumer relations. "Pockets" of poverty still exist alongside 
the well-filled pockets. The immediate result, the principal 
fact immediately evident, is that rather than unity, there is 
conflict. The world is divided into camps. If frontiers are 
indefinite between them and nniy even exist inside individual 
personalities, the divisions cannot be denied. And they are 
l)etween opj)ressors and oppressed, exploiters and exploited. 
Such a Manichean view of the world may seem absurdly over- 
simplified, but many young men and young women now take 
it as axiomatic. In consequence, some among them decide to 
"contract out". They withdraw to other countries, into gultar- 
]>laying vagrancy or the ]>sychedeUc iri|). Others rebel. 
Others wait and add their silence lo that of the famous silent 
majovily. 

Universities have been the first to suffer from this — per- 
haps because many of their members are among those who 
feci that the frontier liclwccn the world of the oppressors and 
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the oppressed passes Ihrovigh their own iK^rsonulitios. By a 
well-knoNvn process, Ihoy seek to exorcise the demon by 
l)rojecting it un to the instihition closest to thcni. They 
ucciiso universities of allowinj^ the esluhlishe<l powers, for 
(heir own purposes, to take over those essential elcMienls of 
political control which science and culliiro now are. And St 
is not certain that this elemenlury psycholoj^ical process is 
entirely out of tune with the facts. 

Universities in any case arc certainly facing new problenis 
and a person who had not kepi closely in touch with recent 
university happenings would no doubt have felt surprise in 
Hsleninf; to the President of lAU, Dr. Zurayk, siRMkin^j of the 
present university situation at tiie inaugural session of the 
Fifth General Conference, 

Hverything in the physical setting there reUcctcd solidity 
and permanence, a stability able to contemplate time serenely. 
At the centre of the University of Montreal, where the 
buildings rise on hills dominating the cily^ members of the 
Conference took their seats in u well-proportioned amphi- 
theatre, flanked by wide marble staircases. If the walls could 
have spoken they would surely have done so in that tone of 
polite, moderate and at the same time confident academic 
assurance which used to characterize formal university 
orations before the recent storms. There was Httlc of this, 
however in the determined but anxious profession of faith 
made by President Zurayk. He was concerned with the 
survival of the university and the strenuous efforts that this 
would re(fuire. The hundreds of rectors, presidents, vice- 
chancellors, professors and other leading university figures 
who were present, from every region of the world, fo\md 
nothing surprising In this, yet only a few years ago it would 
have seemed almost incomprehensible — or attributable to 
acute neurasthenia. 

Later sessions of the Conference, for reasons of con- 
venience, were held in a leading Montreal hotel. More than 
for these ])ractical considerations, however, a hotel was an 
appropriate place for a university meeting at this time. 
Nothing very noticeable distinguishes modern hotel architec- 
ture from a great deal of modern university architecture, 
except perhaps that there are few anti-capitalist graffiti in 
hotel lobbies, ffotels are very appropriate reflectors of our 
age of mobility and change. They imply pauses between 
arrival and departure and they favour encounters; they 
provide a durable setting for the impermanent and the 
transient, Their walls and all their accessories of accent- 
modation remain ready to receive an unending succession of 
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new groups of people endlessly ro-constitutcd, The parallels 
to be drawn with the present university situation are obvious 
enough. 

Hotels^ in fact, now^ play a big part in most international 
meetings, since they provide for "infornuil" contacts between 
participants; and it has always been believed that contacts 
of this kind arc specially important at lAU General Confer- 
ences. These conferences, in fact, are not intended to provide 
for a series of reports on particular scientillc or learned 
topics— like most meetings of specialists— and Jess still do 
tliey seek agreement on the texts of executive decisions taken 
by people united by some common doctrine — as in political 
parly conventions or congresses. Discussions at lAU Confer- 
ences are certainly carefully ()repared. Background papers, 
documents, ideas and statistics are collected* systematically 
analyzed and placed at the disposal of participants in advance. 
Hut these background and working papers neither have nor 
can iiave the character of decisions which can be formally 
accepted and they certainty make no attempt to translate 
some agreed philpsophy or ideology into a catalogue of 
practical results. /Fhey are a basis for discussion, and dis- 
cussion is the essential task of the Conference. For obvious 
reasons, the Conference makes no attempt to pass formal 
resolutions. It tries not to limit the free development of 
debate, it does not look for simplified formulae and for 
compromises, and it wishes to avoid the waste of time involved 
in long argument about details of phrasing. Some parti- 
cipants, quite obviously, are disappointcti by this abstinence 
— and other methods of work are certainly conceivable. But 
when hvc hundred or more university people are gathered in 
a single room — people for whom systematic disagreement 
forms part of their professional training— and when they have 
come from all over the world, representing the most diverse 
societies, cultures and schools of thought, it is probably best 
to benefit from their diversity rather than to spend precious 
time in trying to disguise difTcrences by /neans of vague texts 
on wliich everybody, or even a majority* could agree. The 
method followed does not in fact prevent certain ways of 
thought or opinion from emerging n\ore vigorously than 
others and one of the functions of the Conference is to identify 
these, to help them to stand out from the ordinary run of 
opinion and to take note of them. This entire procers, it 
can be argued, would be vitiated if it degenerated into the 
mere search for a formula and a majority in favour of it. 
Free exchange of experience and opinion therefore constitutes 
the main purpose of lAU Conferences — and this can be carried 
on outside the formal sessions. Private conversations con- 
tinue on naturally from the official discussions— especially 
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when Ihcy cnn do so In Ihe same plaec, with no Intervening 
bus journeys, as was the case In Iho \)\^ hold conclave al 
Montreal* 

11 follows thai only a partial account can be given liere 
of the Conference and any attempt at a 'balance-sheet" Is 
risky, Bui enconra^jenicnt can be found in the fact thai 
member tinlversitles of lAU participated in il more widely 
than ever before, despite the inlernal difllcultles many of them 
are facings They could see the \vood for the trees, so to speak. 
The present crisis seemed to be producing a strengthened 
awareness of the international dimension of university work 
rather Ihnn a retreat inwards. It was important for this to 
be demonstrated and one of tlie merits of the Montreal Con- 
ference was that it did so. 

Another was that the Conference succeeded in maintain- 
ing that rational dialogue which scctns now to be threalened 
in many universities. Throughout a week of discussions it 
proved that a multi-racial, multi-national, multi-disciplinary, 
multi-ideological, multi-almost-everything community could 
become a living reality provided that certain rules were 
obeyed, II might be argued that these rules were too res- 
trictive and that the Conference remained outside rather than 
above the conflict, that it did not face up to the most difflcuU 
questions, Certainly* when the problems of "the university 
and the needs of contemporary society" were under dis- 
cussion, no one stood up to declare that the first of these 
need^ was revolution, either in his own country or a neigh- 
bouring one. The theme *'The University and Kevolution" 
was hardly raised, although in a number of countries, more or 
less explicitly, it is at the heart of university agitation. Most 
of the participants seemed to^ feel^ that universities in every 
kind of society, socialist or capitalist, had specific functions 
and they directed their attention to these. It is hard to sec 
w^hal else could be done. The Conference might well have 
broken up, and the Association with it» if — for example — 
Soviet participants had suggested to their United States col- 
leagues that their first duly w^as the subversion of capitalist 
society, or if the latter had recommended to the former that 
they should fight for the re-establishment of private ownership 
of the means of production. All universities have to sec for 
themselves the limits that must be set on their critical 
functions within their own communities. Should they directly 
challenge w^hat Ihey consider injustice or should they seek to 
constitute a niilku where knowledge can be more objectively 
pursued than elsewhere? An international conference can 
hardly provide the answer. If universities have in truth 
become an element of political life in the sense that they 
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produce knowledge, and thcrcforo power, they can only 
slnigylc cfTecllvely against abuses of knowledge, both natio- 
nally and internationally! by developing a world-wide univer- 
sity community, really alive and vigorous and confident i[i 
its own strenglli. Just as they can only surmount the crisis 
of abstract huinunislie ideals by setting up a genuine inter- 
nationalism built on ever-growing inlerclianges between them, 
Tlie main significance of the Conference, as Dr. Jiurayk 
stressed as he closed its proceedings, was that it marked 
another stage in this creation of a real international university 
community. Only a stage, it must be said, for almost every- 
thing remains to be done. The Conference hoped that lAU 
could have greater future impact at every level of university 
life, and particularly among students and younger academic 
staff. The way so far chosen was agreed to be in the right 
direction and the lAU mendiership sceuu^d rea<ly to maintain 
their supjwrt for it. and to develop and i)articipate in its 
work as directly as they could. 

In conclusion, general ol)scrvations on the Conference 
nuist stress the decisive i>art played by the hospitality of 
Quebec, and of Canada as a wliole, in ensuring its success, 
Kveryone is aware that Canada, the province of Quebec and 
the city of Montreal are facing problems — and opportunities 
also— which arc not without resemblances to those of uni- 
versities. They involve not only the relations between trad- 
ition and innovation, between the pluralities of cultures and 
languages but also the links between ♦radition, culture, 
language and economic and social power. Undoubtedly there 
wore afllnilies l)etween the Conference and the place where 
it was held. Its hosts, under the leadership of Dr, Lucien 
IMche, gave proof not only of exceptional generosity and 
powers of organization, but also of a quite special under- 
standing of the needs of a gathering of university leaders. 
The atmosphere thus created— a combination of concentration 
on the work of the sessions and of contacts with the life of 
Montreal — enabled the Conference to carry out its programme 
!)oth efficiently and memorably. 

But the editors must recall, as they did in the introduction 
to the Tokyo General Conference report, that unfortunately 
it is not possible to reproduce the atmosphere of such a 
meeting in an account dealing only with its official \vork. 
Rather like a theatrical performance, an assembly is 
])rimarily a social event, of which the actual presence of 
people and the contacts established between them are an 
essential clement. Any account, however detailed, cannot 
hope to recapture this, nor indeed the tone, the warmth, 
the accent of the interventions. Since each of the speeches 
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rniulc couUl not be reproduced in ils entirely — for reasons of 
space — no attempt has been made to give them in cxtenso, 
except for the opening? addresses and introductory speeches 
to the themes. The rest of the proceedings has heen sum- 
marized* and will inevitably contain defects. Speakers will 
rij^htly ilnd that their ideas have lost some of their force, 
and Ihclr indulgence is requested in advance. It is hoped, 
nevertheless, that the essential elements of the views 
exchanged during the sessions have been reproduced faithfully. 

The editors also wish to express their thanks to all who 
have lightened their task, to the chairn\eni and rapporteurs, 
and to the speakers wlio kindly provided copies of their texts. 
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Mi'inbers 



C.K. ZVR.VYK 

J. Hociii: 

Kij)K>»an BHi:\vsTf;R, Jr. 

K, FaoNDizi 
A.C. Josiu 
H. Mazak 

V. MlCRIKOSKt 

N\ Ohama 
KM Si:atJi:L:v 
A.K. Sloman 
J, Otao SiHrANi 



Horiorary President J, Hacomht 
Secrehiry-Gencral . II,>[.R. Kkves 
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REPRKSICNTATIVES APPOINTKD 
DY MHMBEU INSTITUTIONS 



AUUENTIXA 

Universidad de Buends Air^s 

Andres A. Santas, Rector 

Honicio Acliavul Ayerza^ Secretary for Aca* 

(lemic AfTairs 

Vicente Palrloio Oi'Ti^nRKZ, 
Pontificia Universldad catdlica argentina « Sania MarU 
de l05 Buenos Aires » 

Mgr Octuvio N. Dkmsi, Rcclor 
Universidad del Salvadori Buenos Aires 

H.P, Isniacl Quilks, S.J., HccJor 

H.l\ Jaime Am*deo, S,J., Director General of 

Studios 

Universldad catdtica de Ccfrdoba 

IIW Fernando Stohni, S,J., Rector 

Arliiro GUASiLLo, Vice*R.ctor 

Miss Susuna Mitchkll^ Sccrclary^Ccncral 

Universidad national de Cdrdoba 

Narciso A. llEnNXNDEz, Dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine 

Universldad national del Nordeste, Corrlentes 

Ernesto Joaauim Antonio Mai:oj-«» Rector 
Ernesto Ignacio GAr.OKANo, Sccrclary-Gcncral 
(Academic) 

Carlos Atherto OJeoa, So^ctary^Gcncral (Admi- 
nistration) 



AUSTRALIA 

University of Adelaide 

A. C, Castles, Dean of llie Faculty of Law 
Aastralian National University, Canberra 

P.H, Partridgei Research School of Social 
Sciences 

L.M. BiRT, School of General Studies 
C. Duke, Director^ Centre for Continuing Edu- 
cation 

Richard C. Refshauge. Student 
The Flinders University of South Australia, Bedford Park 

H.J. Bi/CHAN, Registrar 
ITAtversity of Melbourne 

Hume Dow, Senior Lecturer 
Monash University, Clayton 

J.A.L. Matheson, Yice-Cliancellor 
University of Newcastle, Shortland 

J.J. AucuMt'TY» Vice-chancellor 

B. I>. Johns. Head of Ihe Deparlnicnl of Eco* 
nomics 

University of New EnRland, Armidalc 

G,M. PJiu.!^ l»rofessor of Geology 
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University of New South Wales, Kenstnfcton 
Rupert H. Myers, Vice-Chancellor 

University of Queensland, St. Lucia 

Mrs. Klizabctii Usukr, Head of the Department 
of Speech Tiicrnpy 

University of Sydney 

Druce H. \Vir-L!AMs, Vkc-Chunccllor and Pria* 
cipal 

University of Tasmania* llobart 

Sir George CARttAND, Vicc-Chancellor 



DKLGIUM 

Universite libre de Bruxellea 

J, Baucnmet, Former Rector 
H. JANNK, Former Rector 

Vrlje Unlversitelt te Briissei 
A, GKHr.o, Hector 

lUjksuniversiteit te Gent 

D. Vandepitte, Rcclor 

Katholieke Universitelt te Leuven 
M.O. LOKVs, Professor 

Universitc de Liepre 

Chmilo Hen*aud, Yicc-Prcsidcnl of Adminislra- 
!ivc Ro;<rii 
H. Jannb 

UnEversUe catholique dc Louvain 

Miss .SuziHinc Mansiox, Professor 
J.J. MAsguELiN, Professor 

Centre imiversitaire do VKtat a Mons 
J, F«AN'KAi\ Rector 

Faculte Polytechnique de Mons 

l\ IIoi'ZEAU DK Lehaie, Rcclor 



13RAZ1L 

PontifTcia Univetsidade catdlica do Rio Grande do Sul» 
Porto Alegre 

J, Ol3o STEFAiNJi Rcclor 

Pontifftia Universidadc catdlica do Uio*dc Janeiro 

Rcv» Ormintlo Vivtmos oe CastrOi SJ., Rcclor 
Rev* Laercio dias de MouftA, SL 



BULGARIA 

SofiiskI universitet « KHment Ohridski », Sofia 
Kmil GEORciEV, Pro-Rcclor 



DUnUiNDI 

University officielle dc Bujumbura 

Mgr Michel Karikcnzira, Rcclor 
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CANADA 

The University of British Columbia, Vancouver 

VM. WiiiTK, Dean of the KacuUy of Commerce 

IJrock University, St-Catharlncg 

•James A. (iIHSon, Prcsuicnl 
Alan Jumes KAivf», Provost Vice-President 
Albert A, Tunis, Hcgislrar and Sccrelury of 
Senate 

Carleton University, OUawa 

A, I). DiNTON, IM'Ciiiaent 

John Kvf>TAsii, Dean of (Iraduatc Studies 

Univerfiite Laval, Quebec 

Mitr Louis-Albert Vaciion, Hector 

Louis-Philippe Honnrau, Vicc-lJector 

Kapol^on LKBrANc, Vicc-Reclor 

Larkin KKU\viN%^Vjce-Rector 

Andre Bahsard, Director of Public Relations 

University of Lethbrldgc 

\y,A. Smith 
Wniiam liKCKEL, Vice-President (Academic) 
McGiU University* Montreal 

ii.E. iieix, Principal and V^icc - Chancellor 
(elcel) 

M.K. OMVKn, Vice-Pfinripal (Academic) 
11,(1. Dro.v, Vice-Principal, Macdonald Collcf(c 
Hullon Ahchkh, President-elect, Student's Soc- 
iety 

MeMaster University^ Hamilton 

W.R HKU.MI-TH, Vice-President, Arts 

W.J. McCaluon, Director of Continuing Kdu- 

cation 

D.H, MeCALu\i Dean of the Faculty of Science 

University of Manitoba^ Winnipeg 

Krnest Sihluck, President*Designalc 

J.C. (iiLSON, Dean of the Faculty of Graduate 

Studies 

W.M. Siui.r.Y, Director of Planning and Prior- 
ities 

Memorial University of Xewfoundlandj St* John's 
Lord Taylor ok Hahlo\v» President 
(i.K. Panting, Special Assistant to Dean, Arts 
and Science 

Universite de Moncton 

Aikdard Savoie, Rector 

Universite dc Montreal 

Roger Gaudhv, Rector 
Paul Lacoste, Vice-Rector (Executive) 
Lucicn PicHE» Vice-Rector (Devefopment) 
Andr6 Archamrault, Vice-Rector (Academic) 
Dk Guisk Vaillancovht, Vice-Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine 
Jacques Gikard, Secretary-General 
Jean-Paul Lussikr, Dean of the Faculty ot Dent- 
istry 

Serge Lapointk, Dean of the Faculty of 
Sciences 
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Guy Desbarats, Dean o( Ihc Faculty of Envi- 
ronmcnl Design 

Hen6 pr Chantal, Dean of Ihc FacuUy of 
Letters 

Jacques Liciku, Director of Services 
V, DAcARiK, Professor 

Mount Allison University, Sackville 

}l Hoy Chaj*t«kk, Chancellor 
LM. CRAGO, President 

Anthony Dailky, Vice-President (Administra- 
tion) 

Mount Saint Vincent University. Halifax 

Sister Calherine Wallack, President 
Sister Margaret Molloy, Academic Dean 

University of New Brunswick, Fredericton 
D.C. I3U K, Dean 

Universite d'Oltawa 

H.P. Roger GiiNi>ON, O.MJ.. Rector 

Paul UAGEN, Dean of the School of Graduate 

Studios 

Louis SABOO'RrN, Director of International 

Centre for Co-operation 
University of Prince Edward Island, Charlottetown 

R.J, Bakhr, President 
Universite du Quebec 

Alphonse RiVEHtN, President 

Louis Rkrlisgi'kt, Vice-President 

Leon A. Dorais» Rector 

Andre Dt^SGAC.NK, Rector 
Queen*s University at Kingston 

G.A. Harroweh, Vice-Principal (Academic) 

John l\ Mattickws, Department of English 
St. Francis Xavicr University, Antigonish 

Rev. Malcolm MAcDoNEi.t, President 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon 

J.WX Spinks, President 

R.NML Has!-am, Vice - Principal (Saskatoon 

Campus) 

R.F.E. Harvky, Vice-Principal 
Universite de Sherbrooke 

Mgr Roger Maltais, P.D., Rector 

Roger Rernier, Vice-Rector for Academic 

Affairs 

Marcel Gcy, Dean of the Faculty of Law 
Simon Fraser University, Burnaby 

John Wkbstbr, Chairman of the Graduate 

Studies Committee 
Sir George Williams University, Montreal 

J,\V, O'Brien', l>rlncipal and Vice-Chancellor 

J, Bordan, Vice-Principal (Academic) 

C,C. POTTKR, Professor of Finance 
University of Toronto 

Claude Risseu President 

J.H. Snvorp^ Kxcculivc Vice-President (Acad- 
emic) 

R,G. Pratt, Director of the Programme in 
International Studies 
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K.F, StiKFFiEtD. Dcparlmcnt of Higher Edu- 
cation 

Tnnl Unlverally, Peterboroujfh 

T.ILH. Symoxs, IVcslclortt and Vioc Chanccllor 
UnhersUy of Yictot ia 

Druce Pahtridob, Prcsldenl 
Unirmlty of Windsor 

0. Malcolm Mohton, Chairman of Iho Doard of 

Governors 

J.F, Ltedhy, President 

F.A, t)B MAftco, Yice-Presldonl 
York University, Toronto 

David \\\ Slatkr, President 

Jules llEixKR, Dean of the Faculty of Fine Arts 
University of Western Ontario, London 

D.C. WitLfAMs, President 

O.H. ^VAnwlCK, Vice-President 

P.A. Forsyth, Professor 

University of Wlnnlpef? 

Wilfred C. Lockiiart, President 



CHILE 

Pontlficia Universidad eatdlica de Chile. Santiago 

BRl^vNER, Professor 
Fernando FtoHES Laura, Director for Academic 
Affairs 

Universidad de Chilei Santiago 

Edgardo Uoeuisgeh, Rcclor 

Universidad eatcflica de Valparaiso 
Raul Allard, Rector 



C21INA (RepuWic of) (Taiwan) 

National Taiwan University, Taipei 
Chen HsiNO Yen» President 



COLOMBIA 

Pontificia Universidad Javerlana. Bogota 
R,P. Ismael Quiles, S J. 

Universidad nacional de Colombia^ Hogoid 
Mario Latorre, Rector 

Universidad de Los Andes, Boi^ot^ 

JKduardo Wiesncr Duhan, Rector*Desii?nale 



CONGO (Democratic Republic) 

Universite Lovanium, Kinshasa 

. Mgr Th. TsuiRAXCU. Hector 
Alphonsc KrATNCUj Vice-Rcctor 
A, Mpask. Sccrelary-General 
Mgr L- GiLLON 
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(/nlverslU olRtUUe du Conxo, Lubumbaahl 



COSTA RICA 

Uftketftldad de Costa RUa, San Jos* 

Carlos TOnnkhmann BensuKiNt 

CZKCffOSLOVAKIA 

Komensk^ho UnivcrstUi* BraUsUva 
Ennl Hi/ftAjr, Roctor 

l/nirersita Kar2ova. Praha 

Bodricli SvKsiKA, Hcc!or 

Ctfsk^ vysokv u^eni l^chnick^^ Praha 
Bohunul KvASti/^ Rector 



DENMARK 

Aathu^ uhivcrsUet 

Kprbenhavns universltet 

Mof^cns Foe. Roclor 

Danmarks ieknisko H^jskole, L)u^by 

Tom CHKisriiNsENT, Dircclor of Sludles 



DOMINICAN RHPUnUC 

Universidad auto'noma de Santo Ootnin^o 
Hafnel Kassc Acta, Rector 
Tirso Mcii^J Ricart, Professor 
JuHo Cesar >{AaTf\e2, Student 



ETHIOPIA 

HaUc SeUassit I UniversUy. Addts Ababa 
Aklilu HAtiTE, President 
Frank Bowi.es, Academic Vicc-Prcsldcnl 
Mulugcla WoDAio 
Mengesha G^ssesse 



FINLAND 

HrislngSn \riop3s!o, Helsinki 

V, MEBiKosKt, Professor of Lav/ 

Ou!un Yliopisto, Oulu 

Markka iMannjerkoski, Rector 

Turun YHopisto» Turku 
V. Merikoski 



FRANCE 

Faculles calhoUques dc POue$t^ Anjjers 

M. rAbb6 IfoVARo, Sccrclary Gcncral 

UnlversUe de Bordeaux 

J, VAtAnE, i)can of ihc Fiicully of Sciences 
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University de Clermont-Ferrand 

KUcnnc Lapaixs. Professor* KucuUy of Utters 
UnWertiU de Dijon 

K, Oauannk, Dcm of ihv FflcuKy of MidlcJnr 
ami Phannucy 

Faculte« cathoHoues de Lille 

M. Ic Cnanoine G, LKrouTRK, Rector 

Mine A.M. Lf.ci.kkcq-Mbsun, Student 
UniveraUy de Lyo« 

n. Nrkson, Former Dean of the Faculty of Law 
UniTersfty de Nancy 

A. Bkau, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine 
University de Paris, 

Jean Hochk, ForauT Hector 
Instltut cathoUque de Paris 

M. l'Abb6 J.J, LATOUR, Vice-Rector 

n.P. Dominique Duharlk, O.P., Dean of the 

Faculty of Medicine 

Bernard Lr.VAMXns, Student 

University de Reims 

M. DKS'kzR, Dean of Ihe Faculty of Letters 
M. Sanouii.i.kt» Professor, Faculty of Letters 
yi Knni-iRA, Lecturer 

University de Rennes 

CouTKU Professor. Faculty of Medicine 
University de Strasbourg 

Havkkt, i*\ieuUy of Catholic Theology 
Jacques Cokk.v, Student 

Instiiut catholique de Toulouse 

M. le Chanoinc (Jcrurd Lkpovtrk 



(iKHMANY (IJeniorratic Hepublic) 

Humbo!dt<Universitat zu Jierlin 

K.lL WiHZBKRCKR. Rcctor 

Technische Universitat Dresden 
M. LtKnscitKR, Rector 

Technische Hochschule Rmenau 
ILIL Ki^TtR. Rcctor 

Karl'Marx^Universitat Leipzlfc 
M. WiNKi.KR, Rector 

Technische Hochschule Otto von Guericke, Magdeburg 

M. Beckkrt, iUclor 

UniversitiCt Rostock 

G. llRinoRs, Rector 



(iKHMANY (Federal Rct>ul>Uc) 

Rheinisch-Westfalische Technische Hochschule, Aachen 
M. Amem.vc, Pro-Rcctor 

Freie UniveraUat Berlin 

Rolf Kreihich, President 
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Technische Univorsltatr Berlin 

Alcxondir Wittkowsky, Prcsklcnl 
Technische llniversitat Carolo Wlihelmlrta, BraunschwciK 

ll;ms HlMPK 
Kuhruniver.si(al Hochtim 

Hans FAif,!.\!U), Hcclor 
nhelnlsche Fricdrich-Wllhclms-Universital, Bonn 

K.J. luhjscif, PiO'Hcclor 
Techncsche Hochschule, Darmstadt 

Fricilrich HfcCK, Fro-Hcclor 
Universitat DUsseMorf 

A. DiKMtn, Rcclor 

Ffledrich-Alexandcr-Unlvcrsitat KrIanfl;€n*NUrnberi? 
N. KiKHKJMR, Hector 

Johannes Wolfgang Coethc-Unhcrsitat Frankfurt a/M 

\\\ ZtMMKUM 

Gcorgr-Auj?ust-Universitat Gbllinffen 

Ivluufd I.ousK, Ucclor 
Unlversitat Ffamburj? 

HichaKi MUNZNER 
Ruprccht-KarMfniversitat, Heidelberg 

Hi HKSoroiUT, Hvctor 
Unlversitat Hohenheim 

U. HiKMANN, representing Ihc Presiilcnl 
Universitat Karlsruhe 

DuAiiKiM. l\cclor 
Christiaii-Albrechls-Universitat, Kiel 

Dit'drirli Sciiuokokh, Rcclor 
Universitat zii Koln 

11. lluhNKH. Rector 
Universitat Mannheim 

(;chr;ir(l Zkitel» Rector 
rhilipps Universitat, ^larburg/Lnhn 

f.oliiar Tknt, Rcclor 

L, Fnoi:si:, Professor 
Ludwjg'.AfaxImilians •UniversitH(j I^IUnchen 

iVlcr Walthh, Rcclor 
Technische Ifochsehulcj Mtinchen 

n. ENT.KHTII, l^eclor 
Westfallsche Wilhelms-UnlversJtaf, 3Iunster 

Ifcins: Holmiauseh» Rcclor 
Universitat He^ensbur^ 

Hermann KAMMnuhn,, Chancellor 
Universitat Stuttgart 

llcinx UhEN'Kfi, Rcclor 
Bayerlsche Ju1ius*Maximilians*UniverBltat, Wiarzbiirg 

Werner Uhlmann, Rcclor 



GHANA 

University of Science and Tcchnoloj^yt Kuntasi 
K. Kvans Anfom, Vlcc-Chancellor 
Anthony S. Yaw A>^i>oii, Registrar 
Alhcrl Mori?an Wright, Senior Lecturer, Far* 
ully of Civil Kngineering 
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UnivcrsUy of Ghana, Lt»p:ot\ 

A. A. Kw.vi'osu?, Vioc-Clianccllor 
K.A,K. Kdzm, HcMlshMr 

\U. TllOMl^sos^ Senior Lecturer, Faculty of 
AgrieulUirc 



Aristotelelon Panopistimion Thessalonlkis 
C.K. Anas lASSoi'oi' LOS, Hcclor 



HOXG KOXG 

The Chinese University of llonp: Kong 

Ca<>ij-Mi\(i ij, Vicc-Cluiiiccllor 

University of Hon^ Kon>r 

Kriindh JiotuNSON, Virc-Chancc))or 
HonL^M llsiA, Professor of Economics 



HUNGARY 

Eiitvii.s Lora'nd Tiidom^nycfsycUtrXf Budapest 
Karoly X.mjy, Huclor 
Jbzscf Vicii, Vii'C'Dcan 

Nehczipari Miiszaki KKyctem, Miskolc 
Jiinos SzABo. VicC'Hcclor 



INDIA 

Calcutta IFniversily 

H,N. Skv, Vico'ChanccIIor 

Tanjab Unlversity» Chandigarh 

Suvaj IJJiAN*. Vifo-Chnnccllor 

^ Delhi University 

Si^rop SiNCir, Pro-VicC'Cluincellor 

Osmania University, Hyderabad 

H, Satvanahayan, VieC'CIiancellor 

Madras University 

N.I>. St.vDARAVADrvKLi'. Vicc-Clmnccllor 

Hanaras Hindu University* V^aranast 

K.L. vSnniMALi, Vico'Chanccllor 



IRAN 

DSnechgahe Pahlavi Chiraz 

SA\. Nauavandi, Rector 

Panech^ahe Masihad 

M, AMZAbKir 

Danechpahe Tabriz 

M, Taslin!, ChnnccIIor 

B, SAHKAnATv. JItiuI, Dcparlmcnt of IiikT-Uni* 
viTsily Relations 

Danechgahe Tehran 

Kcshi AVSHAH 
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IRAQ 

University of Baghdad 

A.L. Uauri, Prcsldcnl 
Univcrnlty of Basrah 

Ifussnln Abhas, AciinK ProsldrnI 
University of Mosul 

A.K. jAWADr, Vkx Presldcnl 

IRELAND 

National University of Ireland, Dublin 

Jcrcmiali J. Hoqan, Vicc-Chanccllor 
University of Dublin, Trinity ColleR© 

' Albert Joseph McComni:!-, Provost 

ISRAKL 

Ha'Technlon . Machon Tecnologi Le'Israel, Haifa 

Shragga Ihmay, Faculty of Civil Kngincerinf? 

Ha-Universita Ha-Ivrit» Jerusaletn 
Jacob Katz, Rector 

Universita Bar-lfan, Ramal Can 

MjZ. Kaduari, Dean of Ihc FacuUies of Human- 
ities and Social Sciences 

Univer&itat Tel Aviv 

George S. NVisk, President 

ITALY 

University degli Studi di Bologna 
Tito CARNACtNi, Rector 
Gabriclc Goidantich. Pro-Rector 
Guglielnio Gola, FacuUy of Econotnics and 
Conjniercc 

University de^rli Studl di Catania 
Tito Cahnacini 

Universitk degli Studi di Ftrenza 

Tito Cahxacini 
University cattoHca del Sacro Cuore, Milan 

Leonardo Ancona, Member of Administrative 

Board 

Universita deRli Studi di Milano . 

Tito CAK.VAcrNi 
University degli Studi dl Modena 

G. YiGNOccHi, Rector 
University desrli Studi di Parma 

Carlo BiANcui, Rector 

University degli Studi di Pisa 
Tito Carnacimi 

University degU Studi di Sassari 
Giovanni Pau, Professor 

University de^li Studi dl Trieste 

Manlio Udisa, Director, Institute of Internat- 
ional Law 
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IVOaV COAST 

iTniveraH^ d^Abidjau 

J, (;An.\(iNON\ Hcdor (AcUng) 

JAPAN 

Oi^aka ShirUsu Daijiraku 

Yuzuru Watask, President 
Tohoku Gakuin Daljjaku, Scndal 

Kei NiSKKi, Dean and i'rofrssor of Law 
Gakushufn DaiRaku, Tokyo 

Masao Kondo, I'rcsiucnl 
JochI Dalgaku (Sophia U.), Tokyo 

Hev, X.T. OiziMr, SJ.. President 
Melji DaiKaku, Tokyo 

Toniiya Nakaoawa, President 
Nihon DalM;aku» Tokyo 

Tatsuo Kamei, Vicc-D.ifan of the Collc*?c of 

Cotnmeree 
Soishin Joshi Dal^^aku, Tokyo 

Sclsuko Mivosin, rscj. President 
Tok>o I)aif?aku 

lehiro Kato, President 

Morihiko Okatsc, Dean of the Kaeully of 

Education 
Tokyo Kikeikai Ika Dalgaku 

Kazushige Hioircin, President 
Waseda Daigaku, Tokyo 

Kyojiro Skmhya, Direelor of Academie Affairs 

JORDAN 

University of Jordan 

Abdel KariKi KirArrKA, President 

KORKA (Hepublic of) 

Seoul Dai Hak Kyo 

Soo SVNG I.EK, Speeial Assistant to the I^res- 
ident 

KUWAIT 

Kuwait University 

Anwar Ai.-Non\i, Seerclnry-General 

LKPANON 

Al Jaini*ah al-Amiriktyah fi Bayrut (American University 

of Beirut) 

Samuel B. KiHKWoon, i*resident 
Robert \V. Chawfoh;), Viee-Presidi»nl 
Constantine K. Zluayk^ DislinMuisiied Prof- 
essor of History 

Jami'at at Qiddis Vusuf (Universite Saint-Joseph 

Beyrouth) 

Rev. A* Dagiikh, S.J., Rector 

Jami^at Bayrut al-^Vrabiyah (Arab University of Beirut) 
Shams Kl-Wakii,, Rector 
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ERLC 



Univer^ly of Liberia, Monrovia 
LIBYA 

Libyan University* Hcn^hazl 

0, Siu:uAM, Pri'sitlunl 

MALAWI 

University of Malawi, Limbe 
L,K. li()M\ 

MAr.AVSFA 

University of Malaya* Ktiala Lvimpur 

Un^ku A* Azjz, Vicc-Cliii^ri'lJor 

MALTA 

Uoyal University of Malta, Msida 

IC.J, Hoik Costanzi, Vioo-Chanccllor 

MMiCO 

Instituto polit^cnico nacionnf, Mexico 

Knrl(iuc (5, Lc<5ii L<^pr7„ Toclinicnl Siib'Dircclop 
]\Januel Zorh.u\ (!ahi:ano, Doan of Uio FiRully 
of AIcc'lKmirnl jnd KIrrlricaJ Kngincerinj? 

Universidad antdnonia del Flslndo de Mexico 
(iUillcnno Otniz G.\i^i>t;NO. Hcclor 

Universidad iberoamericana, Mexico 
Ernesto Mknusics, Hector 
Juan Latabga, Assotiulo i'rofcssor of PsycliOf 
ogy 

Universidad nacional aut<fnoma de Mexico 
Luis (jAUinnt), foimtT Kcclor 
Alfonso Bbrnal 
Jouquiin Sanchez MAcGnrr.on 

MOROCCO 

UniversUc Mohammed Vi Habat 

Mohammed FASSLFiuni, Director, Centre for 
Scientific I^esarch 

Hrahim Bodtaleb, Dean of Uic Faculty of 
Letters 

KETHKRLANDS 

Vriie Universiteit te Amsterdam . v 

Gczinus Kvcit Meukemax, Sector (AclinK) 

Kijksunlversiteit te Gronin^en ^ ^ , , 

\V. Ykruvrg, Department of International 
Affairs 



Rljksuhiversitelt te Leiden 

F.L, Mi M)KR, Director ot the OlTlcc ot Interna^ 
llonal Rclation.'J 

Katholicke Untvcrslteit to Nijmegen 

Cli, M.A, KuYPKR, Acdng Gliatnian of the Donrd 
of Governors 

Nederlandsche Hconomische Hoffeschooi it Rotterdam 

Katholkkc HoK<school t<^ Tilbatg 
CP, ScUKFFEH, Rcclor 



Ni:\V ZEAT.AND 

University of Auckland 

MuscROVt;, Ucpulv Vicc-Clianccllor 



NICAIIAGUA 

Universidad nacional avitc^noma de Nicaragua, LetSn 
Carlos TuNNKBMWN-BBKNrtEiM. Hcclor 



NIGERIA 

University of Ibadan 

Justice K.O. Fakavodk, ^fcmbcr of Council 
T,A, Lamoo, Vice-Chancellor 
N.K. AoAMOLEKUN, lU'i^ish'ar 
M. ()vi:N tc\ 

University of Ife 

H. A, OhVWASASMf, Vice-Clianccllor 

University of Lslkos 

S>0. HioMW<i\ Vicc-Cluinccllor 

Al\madu Bvllo University, Zaria 

I. S. Al'OC, Vici'-Chanccllor 

II Sin-MC, DiiTctor of the fnsliUilc of Hci^tth 
Jyj Aui'UAKAiw Hcaii of llu* Mathcnialies Dcp- 
yrlment 

PAKISTAN 

University of Dacca 

.Justice Abu S^jyed CHOWPHt/nv, Vicc-Chan* 
( ellor ^ 

Univcrsitv of Sind. Hyderabad 

Chuliuu Mushjfa SiiaU. Yicc-ClianceHor 

M.A. KAzr, Director of Ihc insliUUe of Clicm* 

islry 



PANAMA 
Universidad do Panam^f 

.Icufniino Avr:i5/.\, Acinlciiiic ViceJlcclor 
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PARAGUAY 

UntrersWad €at(fHca « Nueslra ScKora de la AsuncWn k 

Juan MOLEON ANDftEU, Rcclor 



PERU 

Pontlficlo Universldad cat<^l!<!a del Pcrfi, Lima 
Rev. Felipe H. MacCirecoh, S,J*, Ikclor 



PHILIPPINES 

Safnt Louis tTnlvcrsUy, BaRulo City 

J{cv, Paul P, ZWAKNoroEL, President 
Florcntino JfoKNKuo, Dean of the CoJIcgo of 
Ifumun Sciences 

Foundation University, Puma^juete City 
V,(r. SrN<:c», Prcsitlcat 
lulniondu Sisco 

De La Salle CoUeije. Manila 

lirotlier H, Giihrkl Connon-, FSC, President 

Philippines Women's University Manila 
Pulen Iv, (iiTiHRi-z, President 
^frs, f.ourdcs K, (;uim-^:rmo, Professor 
Mr5. Aruoloii Pkyes, Assistant to llie President 

University of (he East, Manila 

Frnnclsco T. Dalupan", President 

PiiMo D, Tobias, Vice-President for Business 

AlTnirs 

University of Santo Toma9» Manila 

Fn Jesus Dia;^, 0,R, I^eclor 

Antonio M. Mouna, Yice-Rcctor for External 

Pelalions 

University of the Phillippincs, Quezon City 
Salvador Lopez, President 

Centro £sco1ar University, Sau Miguel 
Pilnr ir. LiM/ President 
Mrs. Minerva G, Laudico, B/eculive Vice-Pre- 
sident 



POLAND 

Po1ite<hntka Gdarfska 

Janusz Stamxskj* Rector 
Uniwersytet Jaj;ielloKski| Krakdw 

Franciszck SxtDNiCKr, Professor of Civil I^aw 
Uniwersytet \Varsza>vski 

NVhidyshw Rodkwai.o, Pro-Rcclor 
Uniwersytet Wrodawski tm. Boleslawa Bieruta^ Wroclaw 

Wiodiinitcrz liuauiowicif, Kcclor 



PORTUGAL 

Universidade do Porio 

Manuel Couueia dk Baruos, Jr. 
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RHODESIA 

University College of Rhodesia, Salisbury 

D.T. Thompson, Senior Lecturer, Faculty of 
Medicine 

nUSIANFA 

Instltutul PolUehnIc « Gheorghe Ghcorglu-De| ^ Bu€ur» 
e«U 

George UAhAnkscu. Rector 

Universitatea « Babef-Botyai Cluj 
Stefan Pascu, Rector 

RWANDA 

Universite nationale du Uwandai Butare 

T.R.P, Gcori?cs H, Lrvksquk* Rector 

M, LEFRAN'yois, Deiin of t]\e Faculty of Science 

SALVADOR 

Universidad de El Salvador, San Salvador 
Gonzalo Yuncs \)i\z, Yico-Reclor 

SAUDI ARABIA 

University of Riyadh 

I\kh\ OiiEiD, Dean of the Faculty of Science 

SENEGAL 

Untversite de Dakar 

Paul TEyssiER, Rector 

SIERRA LEONE 

University of Sierra Leone, Freetown 

Rev, Canon Harry Sawverr, Vicc-Cliancellor 

SINGAPORE 

Nanyang University, Singapore 

Rayson L. Huang, Vice-chancellor 

University of Singapore 

Toll Chin Chye, Vicc-Chancellor 

SOUTH AFRICA 

University of Cape Town 

D.P. iNSKir, Deputy Principal 

SPAIN 

Unlversidad de Barcelona 

Alfonso R\m:i:i.L!>.Gohina, Professor, Faculty 
of Medicine 

M9 
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UnivetBld^d de Vavarr^, Pamplona 
Francisco Ponz» Rector 

l/nirmtdad ie Salamanca 

Felipe Lucena Gosob, Rcclor 

irRl?ers(dad de Santiago do Compostela 

Manuel J, G\l^c{^ Garrido, Hector 



SUDAN 

University of Khartoum 

OM OsiMAS, Vfcc-Chancellor 



SWITZEULANI) 

VnherBiti de Gendv^ 

Bernartl Ducret> Socretaty-Gcuciul 

Eidf^eni)S8ische TechnfscKe Ifochschute ZxSricK 
Pierre Mahmier, Rector 
Alexander von Ahs, Sccvclucy of the Rcctoratc 



SYRIAN ARAB REPUBLIC 

Jamia'i Dima&h% Damascujr <Unh er^rty of Damascus) 

A. Mt'RSi 



TANZANIA 

University of Dar es Salaam 

Justice P,L.U. Cnoss/ Dc.in of )ho FacuJIy of 



THAILAND 

Chulalongkorn University* Bangkok 
Tab NtL.\NiDui» Rector 
Rong SVAMANANDA» Dcputy Rcclor 



TUNISIA 

Untver&ite dc Tu^is 

flamacli Sauli, Assistant Sccrctary-Gcncrol 



TURKEY 

Ankara Universitesi 

Tnhsin OzcCc, Rector 

Bge tFniversitesi, tzmir 

Vchbi Ci^KSEf., Pro-Rcclor 
Celal SNHAy, Pio-Rector 

Hacettepe Cniversitesi 

Ihsan l)ofiRAMAcr» President 
AlxluIIah KenanoGlu, Vice-President 
llham KcM 
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IsUnbul Teknik Vuiyeraltesi 
K^z\m KhoiN, Rector 
Ikdrl K.\RAVAi<ioGLU» Pro-Hcctor 
Muzaffcr V^ooqas, Secretary-General 

UUnhul l}nlv€c»lt€Bl 

Nazim Teu'^ioolu» Rector 



UGANDA 

Hakerere Unlveraityr Kampala 

F, KrM.iMi'zo, YirC'Chanrellor 



UNION OV SOVIKT SOCIAI.IST UKPUBUCS 

Kazahskii srosudarstvennyj unlversitet, A)ma-Ata 
U.A» D^ALDASHKKOV, Hc'clor 

IrkutLklj Kosudarslvennyj unlversUet 

KazansklJ Rosudarstver\n> j unlversitet 
MX Xu?iN, Hector 

Kievski} Kosudarsliennyj universltet 
M.U. lU-hwu Hector 

KUinevsktJ ordenaTrudovogo KrasnoKo Rosudarstvennyj 
unlversitet 

A.M. J,AZAnK\\ Hector 

Leningradskii gosudarstvennyj universitet 
N.A, UfciUAKV, Pro-Rcctor 

Belorusskij gosudarstvcnnyj unlversitet, Minsk 

l.M. TEftNOV 

Moskovskli Kosudarstvennyj unlversUet 
EM. Skroekv, Pro-Rcclor 
l.M. Tkrnov, Pro-HccJor 
L. Pahparov, YiccU)can 

Unlversitet Drazhy Narodov im* Patrisa Lumumby, 
3Ioskva 

S.Y, RvMJANCEv, Rector 

Novosibirski) j?osudarstvennyj unlversUet 
S.T. I3i:uAKV, Hector 

TaSkentskij Rosudars^tvennyj universilet 

SAL SiKADZiNov, Rector 

The representatives of the above member Universities 
were accompanied by ; 
M,T. Cisoc 

G.A* Denisknko 

13.S. FOKIN 



uxn Ki) ARAii m:puui-ic 



Ain-Shams University, Cairo 
M. Kora, Ucctov 
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AI-Azhar IFuiverslty C^.iro 

Ha<ia\vcy Alui El-F.atif Awad. lieclor 
Alexandria University 

A.IV Kl^Sadr. Vicc-nrclor 
Ass I lit University 

MoliiiinnuNl Hinndy Ht- Nasuah, Hcclor 
Cairo University 

("lABKn fiAo, Hector 

The American University in Cairo 

Osiuan Fauhao, Director^ Division of Public 
Service 

lUcliavti F. CRAnns, Dean of FocuHlcs 



' UMTKl) KlNGJ)OM 

University of Aberdeen 

W.S. \Vatt» Vicc-l>rincipal 

J,\. MiLNK. Member of Iho Court 

Universiity of Birmlnf^ham 

Jofin Walkkh, Professor of Applied Nuclear 
Seienee 

University of IVadford 

K.(;. I'inwAHDS, Vioc-Chancellor 
University of Bristol 

F.J. Llkwiuj.yn 

UnUersity of CambrldRC 

Owen Chai>\vjck» Viee-Chunccllor 

University of Durham 

Kenneth H. Asituv, Dcparinunt of Zootomy 

University of Kssex» Colchester 

A.K. SiX)NfAS, Vicc*Chaneellor 

University of Kxeter 

FJ. Lkkwkixyn. Vice-Chanccnor 

University of Glasgow 

Sir Charles Wilson, Principal 

University of Hult 

Sir Douglas Logan 

University of London 

Sir Hrhin Windkykr, Vice-CIiancellor 
Sir Doui?las Looan, Principal 

University of Manchester 

Sir William Mansfield Coopkr, Vico-Chaneellor 

University of Oxford 

W.O. CuvmvicK 

University of Reading 

n.H. Pitt, Vice-Clianeellor 

University of Salford 

DAW Hir.L, I^ro-Chancellor 

WiiiTWoRTir, Vire-ChanccUor 
!<. Mykks, Pro-Vicc-ChanccHor 

University of Sheffield 

H.N. RoHSON, Yice-Chanccllor 
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Uiiiv<?r»U) <jf Slrathcl)de, GJasRow 

Sir S;muiel Ci'Hran, f'rincipu! and Vicc-Chan- 
collor 

University of Wales, Cardiff 

l\ I.lknvki.i.yN'Jom:s, Virc*(]lKjiiocll(n* 

University of Warwick, Coventry 

J.IU UiiruH\vohTU, Vice-ChanceUor 



i: SITED STATES OF am«:iu(:a 

University of Alabama, University 

Douglas JoNh^N, Dcau of the CoUc^^e of Arts aiu! 
Sciences 

University of Arizona, Tucson 

Albrrl l\ riiXKNrjKiMEn, Cliairn)im of tlic Uni- 
vor.sity lAu'Ully 

Hoston Co]\CKc, Chesnut HiU 

lU'v, Shr\, S.J., Kxctutive Vice-President 
Uichnrd UioitHS, Dvnn 
Ralph IL Smuckleu 

University of CaUforuia, Berkeley 

CliarK's J, !ln<:u, J^rcskicnt 

Veniun {]nii\in,n, ChanccUoi" 

\Villi[un 11, AixwvAY, Director, Education 

Progra/u 

Catholic University of America, Washinjjton 

Clarence C, Walton, President 

University of Cincinnati 

(ieor^^c HiLVt:sf:iu., Vice-President for Research f 

UniverRily of Colorado, Doutder 
F.P. TiiiKMK, President 

Columbia University, New York 

Andrew W, ConoiKn» President 
TAilhcr I'lvASS 

Cornell University, Hhaca 

Ho))erl A. 1*j.anj:, Principal 

Dartmouth CoUcRe 

JoJin DiCKKY, Prcsidonl Krnevitus 

University of Detroit 

Hev. .Nfafcolni Cahuos, S.J.. President . 

Duke University, Durham 

Cnuifurd 1). (Goodwin, Yice-Principat 

Emory University, Atlanta 

Sanford S, Atwood, President 

Judson Waiu>, Jn, Vicc-!*resident and Dean 

of Faculties 

Fordham University, Xew York 

l\v\\ Ivdward \h Hoonhv, S.J. 

Ifarvard UtuvctsHyt Cambridge 

Nathan M. Vi^sky» President 

University of Hawaii, Ifoneiutu 

Harlan C'i.kvkland, Presi^lenl 
* Cliarlcs Acatler.iic Assistant to the Pres- 

i((ent 
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Howard Uitivcrsify, WashiiiKtoH 

Antlrew Hu-i^incslky, Vu'c-PrcsUU'nl for Arinl- 
Diiif Affairs 

UitJV^rsUy of lUlnoKs, Urbana 

Hlilon Jorts'SON, Vij'o-Pivsidi'nt 

Indiana UnlversUy, Bloom^n^^loM 

lU'tniau li. WjvI.ks, Chanccllar. Fornur l>rcs. 

Hynini CAinr.H, Chancellor 

The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 
Lincoln (ioKnos, President 

University of Kansas, Lawrence 

K. Lauronce Ckauikrs, Cluint't llor 

Kansas State University, Manhutlan 

Joseph ll.vui.\. Director, Oflicc of International 
Aclivities 

Miami University, Oxford 

Phillij) H. SUKiVKn, iVesident 

Mich)K«n State University, Kast Lanslnir 

ftalpli II, Smc<;klkk, Dean of Jnlernallonni 
i^roxrauis 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

ilurbava \V. Nkwki.i,, Aeling Viee-t'resldcut for 
Student AtTairs 

University of Minnesota* Minneapolis 

Stanley J, WKSUKno, Viec-lM'esi<lenl 

Uni\ersity of Mississippi, University 

Alton ys\ Hhyant, Viee-Cl»:uieellor 

University of Missouri, Columbia 
James Oi.son, ClKmeellor 
A.G, Unki.ksijay, Viee-lM'esidcnl for Ad minis- 
Ira I ion 

C.H, Hvrcni oHh, Vieo-I'rcsideiil for Kxlension 

New York University 

Janjes M, Hkstkh, President 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 
(a'ori^e Stau<:iikh, President 

Northwestern University, Evanston 

lioberl II, StnoTz, Prositlent 

University of Notre Dame 

Hev. Tlieotlore M. UKSnvnou. C.tS.C, President 
Kdmunei A. Stkimjan, Chairman, Boarti of 
Trustees 

Father John Walsh, Academie Viec-President 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadeiphia 
David ii. (ioDUAKD, Principal 

University of Pittsburgh 

Wcslev PosvAR, Chancelkii* 

Charles H. 1»kakk. Prinripal 

Carl W y:i . K , I ) i r ee tor, U n i v e r si t y C v n t v r r 

International Studies 

Princeton University 

Hoherl F, (Ioiikkn. President 
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IJnivei-slty of Puerto Uico, Rio Picdras 
Jniinc JJksiti/, Pnsiilint 

Purdue University, Lafayette 

Frcf!orlck L. INadk, IVrsidcnl 

University of Rhode Island, KlnRslon 
Wcrnor A. IIm Mi PrcsUlcnt 

Iliitgers The State University, New Brunswick 

Anlalh \V. Dchks, Dirt'clor of International 
ProMnmis 

SU Lou(s Univerf^ity 

lU'v. John W. PAonEUO, S,.!,, Academic Vice- 
I'rcsidi^nl 

Jtcv. JIaroM IJnAm.KY, S J^ Director of Inter- 
nationiil Prof?rams 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 
^Ddylc \V. Monuis, President 
Oliver .1. C.vuAVi.M., Assistant to Iho Vice* 
President (Area nnd Internallonal Serviccsj 

Syracuse University 

John H, CoRnM.t.Y, Jr., Chancellor 

Tulane Unlversity» New Orleans 

David U. DKKMiu, Provost nnd Dean of Gra- 
(Uialc School 

Vale University, New Haven 

Kingman JJnKwsxKn, Jn, President 
Miiis Pauline'CnAO, SluiJcnt 
Donald J. LtrKiNO, Student 



URUGUAY 

Universldad de la Reptiblica, Montevideo 
^Vas}nnglon JK*\o, Profcs-sor 
J. Rucks, Student 



VATICAN 

PontiUcSa Stiidionnn Unlversitas Sanctus Thomae Aqui* 
nalis in Urbe, Roma 

Very Rev, Gcor«es Pkrreaixt, 0A\ 

Pontificia Unlversitas Gre^oriana, Roma 
Rev. Ilcrvc Cauiuku, S.J., Hector 



VKNK7.UELA 

Unlversidad de Carabobo, Valencia 

Jose Luis RoNNKMAisox W.J Rector 
Ruhdn Perez Sh-va, School of Low 
Cesar Gt^i^MAK, President, 1^'cdcration of Uni- 
versity Centres 

Unlversidad central de Venezuela, Caracas 
Antonio Kspinoza PiUETo 
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VIKT-NAM (RopuLHc of) 

Viln Dai Hoc Saf^on 

TnXs-QuASO.Dfe, Rcclor 

T«.tv-YAN'-TANr, Dean of llic Faculty of Pc(K(* 



YUOOSLAVIA 

Sveuiili$te u Zaj^rebu 

Ivan Sci»EK, Ucctoi* 



University of 2iambia, Lusaka 



Ri:i>HKSi:NTATiVlifi APPOINTED 

BY ASSOciATi-: MK>rBr:us 



Association of African Universities 

I^.X, I).\KA\M-A, Kxociilivc Yico-Prcsulcnl 

KiccI) 

A^sociMiou of Arab UuwcrsUUs 

MohjU)MiU'(l Hiiniily Ki. Nasiiah, President 
A, Mt hsJ, S(u i\ tary'(K'ncntl 

Association of Conimonweallh UnivcrsUies 
KJ*, SiiHJMALi, Cluunniin 
Sii (Ituirlcs \Vtt,soN, Vicc-Chairnuui 
John \\ FosTKJr, Si'creUuy-OenoraJ 

Association dcs universileH parliellemenl ou entierement 

de Jangue fraacaisc 

Chmilf lU NAUf>, Presidi'nl 

Klicnnc I.At>At.us, Vit cProsidcnt 

M;iuricc Mi iU¥M, AvWnH Secrclary-Gctiei-jl 

Association of Southeast Asian Institutions of lUj^hor 

Learning 

CnO}t*MJ.va Li, PrrsuJcnt 
International FcderaHoji of Catholic Universities 
Kev, llerve (!Ahiui:n, S.Jm l^rosidotU 
M^v (i. i.Kni.KnrQ. SiMTi'tary-deneral 
Mnio O, MonKAC, PiTinuncnl Secrrtarial 
Standing Conference of Keclors and Vice-Chancellors of 
the Kuropeaa Universirjes 

A.H, Siomav, President 

Alain Nicot.t.iKu, SccrcUiry-Gencrv'^l 

Union de Ifniversidades de America Latlna 

Carlos 'i'L'NNKi^MANN Eil-.uN' iiKiM, Prcsiucnt 
pL^fael Kassk Acta, l*resi<knl Klccl 
Hivi'ix C. J)i-i. Vo^.o, Sccrolary-tlcncrol 
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OBSURVKUS 



UMTED NATIONS 



Unesco 

Josi^ph Hehman, Dlreclor. Division of \Ua\wv 
Kdiicallon 

Vk'lor Onishklv, InternMliotml Inslitulc for 
hiliK'atlonal PlarininK 

International Labour Organisation 

y.n, Wilson, Chief, AKrIoultura! ICilucotion 
nrunch 

Internationa} Labour Orfcanizatioii 

Piiul B.J. Ciiu, Chief. WorkoiV Kducation 

nnnich 
World Health Organization 

Haiuon Viuahkrai,. Chief, Deparlmenl of Hum- 

an' Hcsouivcs Development - Pan Aincrican 

Sanitary finrcau 



INTERNA TIONA L ORGANIZA TIONS 



Centre for Kdiicatlona! Research and Innovation 
(OECD) 

Ahdul G, Khan- 

International Association for the Advancement of Kduca- 
tionat Research 

Gaylan H. Wallack 
International Association of Arts 

Mnie, Marcelle rKHHON 

International Association of University Professors and 
Lecturers 

Louis JoiGiiix 

International Congress of Adult Education * * 
Kdwin K. Townsend-Coi.ks 

International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic 
Studies 

Hugh MacLksnan 

Hevcrende Sa?ur Ghlslaiiie Hoqi kt 

International Council of Scientific Unions 
L. Kkhwin 

International Federation of University Women 
Mrs. H.A. Rkl!. 

International Student Movement for the United Nations 
Miss LilH^in Naiskda 

International Student Travel Conference 
Jack Egle 

Pax Romana 

Jolm B. Tsu 
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World Student Christian Federation 

Pat COLKMANf 

World Union of Jewish Students 
Myer Hn: 

World University Service 
Josm 
A, A, KwAi'OSO 

CiuloH TCssmstxss fJEnNiiEiM 



REGIOSAL ORGANIZAriONS 



Association of Caribbean Universities 
JainK* Hknukz, Picsiaonl 

Committee for Higher ^M«caMoa «nd Kes^arch (Council 
of Kurope) 

Jvun WooiK 

Consejo superior iiniversltarlo Centroamericano 
Cet'ilio Zki.aya f,o/A\o, J'rosiriont 
Si'i'.qio Hami'uk/ >{k[u;,M)o, Sccrclary-Ccncral 
(AflinM) 

Federaci6n de Univcrsidades privadcs dc America central 
y Panama 

Jorge A. Si^nuANo, Secrolary-Gcncral 



NAr/OiVAL BODIES 



AUSTRALIA 

The Australian Vice»ChanceIIors' Committee 
J.J, AtciiMUiv, Cliainnnri 



Conselho de Reitores das Universidades 6ra$l!eiras 

(luilarda Mxkiins Aiai.s, I'losidcul 
()sc:u* Of.JviiinA, Kxi'i iitivc Sccrolary 



CANADA 

Association of Univerj^ities and Colleges of Canada 
UfWv CtWimy, President 
AJ). DiNTOS-, Vit"e-i*rcsi(Ion! 
Colin Mackay, P;is( l^rtsidenl 

Andimav. I^xti'uUvc Director 
y]i^r J. CiAHSiiAU, Assooiuti* Director 
\V,J, Wainks. Associate Director 
i.uric n Mi<:nAii), Jiiscareli Diicclor 
Fred leick '1 AiJ-ow 
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ArU Council of Canada 

Guy RocuER, Ylcc PrcsIdent 
CanadUn Association of IfnlversUy Teachers 

Gwen HuKLAND, Kxccullve Secretary 
CommlUee of Presidents of Universities of Ontario 
J.B. Macdosau), Kxecullvo Chalnnim 
M. Hanskk, lilrcctor of Research 

Conference des Recteurs ct Frinclpaux des Unlversitea 
du Quebec 

Roger GAVnnY, President 
Picrre.PimI Phoclx, Admlnislralivo Dlreclor 
Consei) des Universit^s du Qufbee 

Germain Gautiukr, President 

Department of Secretary of State, Government of Canada 

David MUNROK, Special Adviser 
Medical Research Council 

G. Malcolm Brown, President 
National Research Council 

W.G. Schneider, President 

D.J. LrRov, Vice-President (Scientiftc) 
Science Council 

O.M. SoLANHT, President 

P.D. McTa(joakt-Convan, DireclopQeneral 



GKRMANY (Dem. Rep.) 

Hoch*und Fachschulrat der Deutschen Demokratischen 
Republik 

Manfred Nast, Secretary 



GKRMANY (Fed. Rep.) 

Westdeulsche Rektorenkonferenz 

Huns Rl'Mpf, President 
Wolffian^ Kauschea 



INDIA 

Inter-University Board of India and Ceylon 

Surai HiiAN% Chairman 



1T.\I.Y 

Conferenza permanentc del Rettori delle Unirersita 
italiane 

Tito Cah.vacjxi, Vicc-Prcsidcnl 



JAPAN 

Association of Private Universities 

Tamolsu Yatsl'gi, Kxeculive Director and 
Secretary-General 
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Akita KlSAKA 
Tomokatlo lUVASui 

UnSversSfy AccredUalion Association 
X.T, Ovivyu, President 



Asociacion nncio)»al Ao l^niversjdades c luslitutos de 

Enscnanzn superior 

A]fui)\i) Unngol i]vhuu.\, liXct'Uiive SccrcMry- 



NHTIIKHLANDS 

Xcfhcrlitnds rnivcrsiUes I' oiindatioit for International 
Co'oporiitioii 

l\Xi, i)\:\K, F)irccloi' General 

Ilcctoren College 



NrCiIvRIA 

Committee of VicO'Chanccllors of XifiCtian Universities 



Conscjo nacional do la l^niversidad Perviana 
XW'fnvi" (iuuuny-AHHit.i'. President 
yiiWio S\MAMi;-Jl()c;(iio, l^xcciilivc Director 



SOUTir APIUCA 

Connnillre of rjiiversiiy Principals 
P.tiAV. 1)1' IMjs.sis 



SWITZERLAND 

Conference des Recteiirs 
J^icrrc Mahmieh 



UNITED KlXGDONt 

British Council 

.1. Caytos 

Committee of Vice-Chancelfors and Principals 
A. A. ]l\t\J, Secretary 

Inter-Uni\crsi(y Conncit for Higher Education Overseas 
J.H. PeiiT.uwouTU, Cliairniaa 
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UNITKf) STATES OF AMERICA 

American Council on Kducation 
Vrnl C. Com: 

nich;ii(l DoDSON, DirciMor, Oviisi^as IJjison 

Association of American Ujitvcrsittcs 

<;ii;^rlcs P. McCihov, ,lr,, Hxccutivi" StcrtLiry 

College Kntranci' I'xamlnation Board 

Arliind l'. Cinust-Jam:!!, IM'L'sidrnJ 

Adolfo I'oJMiiK. I'xcculivc Oiitclor lor L;iUn 

AiiuM'ican Arlivitii's 

Council on International Kducational Kxcban^e 
John HoWMAN, Kxcculive Dircclor 

Kdtication and World Affaus 

lU'muni 15 Wmli.s, Chuirnum of Hoard ot Div* 
vi.lu vs 

Viiu i-nl M. HAnNKir. Jr., Vii i •liluiiriuan of 
}5(>;ird of Diiivtors 

Doimdas KVKinr, Vicc-Chnirnian of Uonnl of 
Trusties 

Miuiriei* ilVHAHi. Vii*c*Pivsjdi*nt 

Institute of InterJiational Kducatiou 

Mrs. IViH I Cr. l*i*n(:i:rj„ Vici'-Pu sidiMit !in<l 
Spcchd Assistant to the Ptcsidenl 
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INAUGURAL PROCEEDINGS 



The Cotifvrcncv was oflicialty opened on SiuuldUf 
30 Aiujuslf in the miilitoriain of the Vnwvrsily of Montreal 
in //it* prvsvnce of His ExceUvncy (he Ginu'tnor-Gviivral of 
Camnla, the HiylU Hon, Ror.\NO Mu:iii:m:k, </ir Minialer of 
Eitucotion of Quebec, M, Guy Saim-Pikriu:, and the represent- 
(ttine of tlie Director-General of Unesco, Mr. Joskph Hkkman, 
togetlier with many represenlaiiues of llie i)oHtical and nni- 
nersity life of (Canada and Quebec. 

After l'rt»si(lejU Zuhavk luid declared the Gonference 
opeOf Rector (iatdry addresaed a welcome to him on behalf 
of ifw A.ssociation of Uniocraities and CoUetje^- of Canada, the 
Conference of Rectora and Principals of Vnioersities of Quebec 
and the University of Montreal. 

The Klghl llou. UoLAM) MtciiESVAi then yreeicd the 
Conference on behalf of Canada and the Canadi(ni people and 
spoke of the place of the vnwersily in conteniporaiy society. 

M. Gv\ SAiNr-PiKRKK, who followed^ traced the impn lines 
of nniversity refonu in Quebec and describal his own view 
of tlie social role of the nniver^sity, 

Mr. JosHPH Hkkman then sp(tl:e of the Wifr}< of Unesco 
in the /leld of hiyher education and of co-operation between 
his oronnization and lAV, 

I'^inallyy Dr. C. K. Zthayk denoted his presidential address 
In some reftecUons on the nature and mission of the iininersity 
in tlie difficult tinws Ihrongh ndnch it was passing. 

The inauyural proceedinys ended with the adoption of the 
rules of procedure for the Conference and with the appoint- 
merit of Conference Committees, l^anels for the theme dis- 
cussions and the Chairmen, Vice-Chairmen and Rapporteurs. 
These are listed at the beginning of Ihe present report. 
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Dr. ROC.RR GAUDRY 

President of the Association of VmocrsHics 
and Colleges of Canada 
and of the Conference of Rectors and Principals 
of Vnwersities of Quebec 

11 is a great honour for ine to be your host and a grcal 
pleasure lo cxlcml u most cordial welcome to you on behalf 
of lUc and coUeges of Canada and in particular on 

behalf of the Universities of Quebec. The Association of 
Universities and Colleges of Canada is made up of more than 
Hfty universities and institutions of higher education through- 
out Ihe Icn provinces. Ahnost all these universities VfWl he 
represented at this Fifth Conference of the Association ami 
in the course of this week you will, I am sure, have the oppor- 
tunity lo hecome familiar with the main features of hi^^her 
education in Canada. 

Tho Conference of Hectors and Princji>als of Universities 
of Quebec brings together the seven universities of this pro- 
vince, four of which are French-speaking and three English- 
speaking; you. will in fact llnd four of these universities here 
in Montreal itself and, if you so wish, you will have the oppor- 
tunity of visiting them. 

As in other countries of the world, higher education has 
been developing in an extraordinary way in recent years and 
vseveral of the Canadian unhersnics you find represented 
at this Conference, have only been in existence for a few years. 
.Mtliough our social and economic problcnus differ quite consi« 
dorably from those of many other countries, wc too have had 
our shave oV student protests, although the last academic year 
passed off in relative calm. ' 

All my colleagues in the Canadian universities share my 
hai)piness at seeing the Internationa! Association of Univer- 
sities meeting in Montreal. Our city is particularly well suited 
to a Conference like this. The languages wc speak here are 
the two oflieia! languagCiS of the Association, the city also beards 
u bilingual stamp; but above all you will find here an auilientie 
international spirit which makes it one of those cities besl 
fitted for activities of this kind. 

Wc watilcd these inaugural proceedings to bo held in an 
academic setting, even if the meetings of tlie Conferetue 
themselves^ for reasons of efUciency, have to he held at the 
hotel. Tha tlicmes which have been chosen as subjects for 
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discussion during the Conference arc more hnniediato than 
oyer. Those in Tokyo in 1965 who suggeslod wc should discuss 
'inlernalional university co oi>cralion" and "Ihe university 
imd the needs of contemporary society" showed a remarkable 
capacity to see into the future, for the importance of these 
themes during the last five years has continued to yrow. 

In conclusion* 1 would like, as Rector of the University 
of Montreal, to say some words to you about this University 
in which you are tjathcred today. As the largest French- 
speaking university outside France» the University of Montreal, 
with its academic stad of l,5U0 and its 20,000 students, this 
year celebrates its SOtli anniversary. We are therefore parti- 
euhirly proud to receive you here. 

Tlio Canadian Universities, in co-operation with the Secre- 
tariat of the Association in Paris, have for a long lime been 
cnj^aged in preparations for this Fifth Conference of the 
Association, The local Organizing Committee has done 
everything possible to make your visit to Montreal both 
successful and pleasant. My colleagues and I are entirely at 
your disj)Dsal to enable you to derive the fullest possible benefit 
from your slay with us. Welcome to Canada, welcome to 
Quebec, welcome to Montreal and welcome to the University of 
Monlroal. 



HIS KXCKLLKXCY THK lUCIiT HON. ROLAND MKJIKNKR 
Governnr-GcMral of Conada 

Mr. President, t am very happy thai I have been asked to 
^ welcome this brilliant assembly on tlie (occasion of the i-'ifth 
"General Conferejiec of Uie Inlerimlional Association of Uni- 
versities. Your presence here is itself a token of your devotion 
to the cause of higJier educatioit and a mark of your concern 
to perfect your knowledge, while at the same \ime sharing 
your experiences and your failh in the value of a free exchange 
of ideas. In our contemporary world such a faith in rational 
dialogue should be conunon, to all. 11 is regrettable that this 
is not so, Nevertheless, you set an example which the whole 
of society would do well to emulate. 

As Govcrnor-OeneraU it is my honour to welcome you 
today on behalf of all the Canadian people. I know that they 
would want me to pass on to you (heir most cordial wishes . 
for a fruitful congress. 
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From the beninning our counlr>^ has always set the greatest 
5>tore on university education. Our Hrst col!e^<o. recent as it 
may be compared with Kuropean institutions, dixies from 160:^ 
Over the IJirec centuries which have passed since thai date, 
advanccil studies have followed closely the march nf coloni- 
sation towards the West. Today sonic 16 per cent of our 
youth of university ago is in fact studying in universities and 
other institutions of higher education. 

In the face of this great assembly of academicians in the 
city of Montreal, 1 am reminded of one of our Canadian 
humorists who was u professor at McGill, Stephen Leacock, 
and as I look down I feel the same way. He said "I owe much 
to my professors and believe me some day if I live long 
enough 1 shall pay them back**. 

Throughout tlie world nations have rooognized that facil- 
ities for higher learning arc an indispensable clement of 
inodern civilizatioJi; nevertheless, today the academic conmuj- 
nlty faces serious problems in most countries. Jn the western 
Huropean tradition which wc follow in Canada, universities 
have been centres for the free development of ideas on all 
subjects, intellectual as welt as ptd)Iic. It has been taken for 
granted that academies ought to enjoy the liberty of specul- 
ation, research and teaching. In general, universities haivc 
l)een self-contained communities apart from the larger collec- 
tivity and somewhat insulated from the social disturbances 
outside their precincts. Today wo sec the i)henomenon of 
small juiUlant organizations which thrive near universities 
because of (heir tolerant academic environmeiit. Such groups, 
often more dcslruclive than eonslriielive, contend that the 
assumption of free enquiry n\erely disguises an imposition by 
the academic community on itself of established dogmas. 

In their search for dramatic reforms and their disregard 
for the rights of those with whom they disagree! ihcj work 
to exacerbate existing |)roblems of curricuhi and of organi- 
zation within (he university and to deslruct our academic 
system which they identify with the decadent social structure. 
I have neither the competence nor the presumption to ofTer 
solutions. Indeed from the themes adopted for your discus- 
sions it is certain that you yourselves w^ill be wrestling with 
these problems for niore than one round. Nevertheless, it is 
clear that if acadennc coininunities and with them the larger 
society, arc to jjrosper, the challenges which they face today 
must be met and the conllicl which they now endure must be 
\ brought to an end, 

I wish you well in your efforts to aclncvc these results. 
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I do hope thai your concentration on university problems will 
not prevent you from enjoying somclhing of Canada, You 
have come to a h«ppy land, wo are not over-populated, we have 
plenty of fresh air and fresh water awaiting to be polluted. 

We are heirs to most of tlic important cultures of Kurope 
and have no greater racial diversity than is found there. Wc 
are Messed with only two of/lcial languaKes aiul the exponents 
of hotli French and Knglish enjoy a reasonable domestic har- 
mony and in any event neither parly really wants to go home 
to niother. Furthermore, we love tourists: the traditional 
hosjulalily of the Quehecois, the spectacular scenery and cxib- 
itions and excellent facilities for travel arc matched by similar 
attractions in the Atlantic region, Ontario, the Prairies and 
JJritish Cohnn!)ia, not forgetting the northern territories for 
tliose of you who have a taste for the boundless Arctic, and 
of course there are Canadian uiuversilics to welcome yon in 
all parts. Mr. Gaudry has said, some sixty of them, I wish 
yon a gooil holiday. 



It is u great pleasure for me to be amongst you today just 
as you are pre]>aring to embark upon a fruitful period of 
retlcctive discussions together. 

] want to tell you personally of the interest which Quebec 
feels in all the motives by which yo\i arc guided. Wc feel that 
this year in j)articular the themes of your gathering are very 
closely linked with whnt is happening in tlie world today and 
to i>ass over their development in silence would be to do a 
great disservice to our society. The theme of 'International 
university co-operation" alone conjures up the assurance of a 
world without frontiers, a pooling of universal knowledge that 
transcends the mean lust of one people or another for power. 
As for the theme "the university and the needs of contem- 
porary society", this provides both vast and complex food for 
thought. I'hc University of I'Yance under Louis IX was also 
led to ponder over its r61e, which was later continually rede- 
fined. The dilemma of the university in relation to society 
has been sharply brought out by the dissension of recent years. 
Challenged from without, it is healthy and necessary for the' 
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univcrsily lo take a close look at itself and indulge in a sort 
of overall introspection. 

I shaH not keep yon away from that task for long. Never- 
theless, 1 would like to remind your assembly that many 
features of the problems which n)ove yon lo act and ponder 
have their counteri)art in Quebec. The university, in Quebec, 
bus developed at an increasing rale since the beginning of the 
hist decade. I,ct me give you some account of this develop- 
ment and at the same tiu\c pay due tribute to the minds of 
those behind it. Hy force of circumstance* the university in 
Quebec had to live for a tifuc in a world of its own. At the 
time when the education system was really beginning to got 
moving, at the beginning of the sixties, they bulk of the effort 
had to be put into training the disseminators of knowledge, 
the lecturers, research workers and teachers. Even if the needs 
of research arc still just as crucial in \vc can say that 
Quebec has, in a relatively short space of time, managed to 
train a real university stafl. Now that this olijective has been 
largely achieved, it is time for the university in Quebec to 
turn its antennae more deliberately towards the society around 
it. Thus we can say that the (Elitist attitude according to 
which university knowledge was the property of a caste whose 
sole function was to pass an enslaved culture down^from 
generation to generation, is now becoming extinct, Iiere as in 
several other countries of the world. The movement to demo- 
cratize culture, whicl\ has been at work in Quebec for some 
years now, must be carried further, but it has already borne 
its first fruit. Kducational reform in Quebec has been centred 
around the creation of new ways of access lo the university, 
Tl\is is tlie purpose l)chi!ul the setting up of technical and 
vocational training colleges which lead directly lo university. 
The introduction of an oj>lions system, the emphasis put on 
refresher training, and finally some tentative elTorls towards 
life-long education have bronglit itilo the university a consi- 
derable number of students from outside the traditional intel- 
lectual elite, Thouglil sliould now be given to an improved 
regulation of the rate of inlcllcctual production, which would 
bring it into better line with the demands of society, while 
not for all that overlooking the needs of pure research and 
d5sinlereste{i thought. Tlie university does indeed tend to 
act as a leaven or catalyst in the contemporary world, but an 
effort still has to he made to bring about co-ordinalion between 
the technological world and the university world. Breaking 
down the harriers between faculties, student i>arlicipalion in 
working out syllabuses, the development of leacliing methods 
to give greater importance to group learning are all mnnagc- 
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merit factors whose iinplcmentalion has u direct bearing on 
the 5iocial rdle of the university. In this wiXy the university 
is becoming a source of change anil no longer acts merely as 
a custodian of traditional scientmc and cultural values. As 
\vc are cofisidcriag (he theme of management, I am very 
tempted to say to you that a university should, to a certain 
extent, be managed like a business. It is quite obvious that 
the selection criteria for cultural production are dilTerent from 
those for industrial production. Nevertheless, the university 
in Quebec has felt the need to improve its management 
metho<jsj over the last few years nearly 2 million dollars have 
been spent on nioderni/ing the university management machi- 
nery throughout the province. The changes made in university 
management Juive been of two kinds; on the one hand, making 
the administration hiore efficient in material terms and, on the 
other hand, establishing a perinanent relationship between the 
university and the outside world* Most of the universities in 
Quebec have for several months been carrying out structural 
reforms intended to improve access to university education, 
to link education more closely to the needs of society, and 
to simplify the procedures for student enrolment and payment 
of course fees. Certain Institutions, such as the University 
of Quebec, have tried to introduce into their charter provisions 
for student participation in the decisions of their University. 
Apart from the co-management experiment at the University 
of Quebec, attempts at participation have been encouraged in 
the other university institutions. However, participation in 
university management is still not a tangible reality in Quebec, 
The experiments have proved that adjustments were necessary 
on both sides. Participation implies the handing over of part 
of the university authority to the students. This hand-over 
of authority must be freely accepted by the administrators. 
But it also calls for some extra efforts on the part of the stu- 
dents in the matter of human relations. They liave to learn 
the art of discussion and acquire the discipline of democratic 
processes of all kinds whose apprenticeship is a matter of 
generations rather than weeks or mouths. The experiment is 
now continuing. Participation, management, co-management, 
co-oi>cratiQn, democratization arc words whose meannings vary 
considerably from one individual and ideology to the next. 
We feel, however, that most of these concepts, applied to the 
idea of human progress through the intermediary of the 
university, give l>irth to a new humanism. In so far as this new* 
humanism, which has probably been neglected by the technol- 
ogical revolution, succeeds in spreading outwards within an 
open and decompartmentalizcd university, we shall be able 
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to say that the university renUy is capable of changing society. 
Through ils research^ the university puts itself at tlio service 
of suffering humanity^ and thro\igh its openness it can also 
give society something heller Ihnn a weapon; it cau give It an 
overall vision of the world that enal)les it to come to tlie 
service of the progress of civillzalion in all sector!>. Whatever 
paths progress may lake in the future, the university, by 
inspiring society with fresli roisonif (Velri\ will have fulfilled 
a very great r61e. 

Perhaps it woulil he right to i>oinl out by way of conclu- 
sion that if socir^ly is to lake an active part in fashioning and 
managing this tool> the university, then the university itself 
also has the right and the clear duly lo take active part in the 
nianjigemenl and fashioning of society in all its ramifications. 



Mr. JOSKIMI IIKHMAX 

licptesvniaiwe of the /)ircc(or-(!('neral of Uticsco 

The Fifth General Conference of the International Asso- 
ciation of Universities is lieing held in a i>eriod of increasingly 
sharp recognition* all over the world, of the paramount 
in^)ortance of education, and a recognition also of the need 
lo rejiovate education. Jt is at llie same time becoming more 
and more clear, thanks, among others, to the activities pursued 
under the banner of International Kducation Vcar, that the 
place occupied l)y education must he enlarged in the life of 
society as well as iti thai of individuals. In this general 
context, the activities of llie universities take on a very special 
importance : directly or indirectly it is the miiversity that 
educates the educators, the university which trains the organ- 
izers and planners on whom the renovation and exlcnsioo of 
educalion largely depends. The universities therefore, in 
this respect, have an almost immeasurable llicld ot action and 
consequently bear an exceptional resiionsihiliiy. 

The same is true in the field of do\ elopment. which in its 
essentials is so closely linked to that of education : it is the 
university w^hich trains teclmicians and development planners, 
and development would become an empty word if— not to 
speak of the fuilllment of the other pre-conditions— the univer- 
sities did not provide Iheir countries and the international 
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comuumUy wllh Ihc csscnUal agtnl of clcveloi>ment, \\h\ch is 
man, man witU all his knowledge mid Jiis Icchnual know-how, 
bul also his sense of responsibility. 

And— let us omphnsize this, because pcopJe sometimes 
forget to mention it - Iho university occupies a crucial phice 
in yet another sphere : wo live in nn age when the scientific 
knowledge we huvc about man and lite world around him, Is 
advancing at a bewildering aud almost uncontrollable rate; 
now tlie university is not only the most important centre for 
scientific research itself, il is also the primary transmitting 
agent through which the results of research find their way 
into the most diverse areas of education; it is largely due to 
the universities that scientific results, as they arc incorporated 
into the body of knowledge and the way of Oiinking of future 
specialists, become transformed into a force of immediate 
vahie in the service of developmcjit; finally, it is the university 
which, by passing on knowledge and researcli methods, forms 
the essential factor in the continuit^v and permanence of 
science. 

it is not surprising tliat, sifna'ed as it is at the meeting 
point between education and rcsear^li, between often highly 
abstract theory and the most pressinf; practical needs, lielween 
action for <lcvclopmcnt and'rellcrlion on its conditions and 
consccpienccs, the university should also retlect, sometimes 
(|ramatically, the conlVicls, crises and problems of the world 
we live in. 

U is therefore a very groat pleasure lor us at Unesco to 
find tlial tlie (questions you have put on your agenda and the 
papers which you are examining reveal a profound under- 
standing of the responsibililios of the universities and of the 
essential, and at the same lime delicale. tasks Ihey are called 
upon to accomplish. And il is i^rohabiy no accident, bul 
rather Ihe natural and very satisfying outcome of long and 
cordial Co-operation and a great community of ideas between 
lAU and Unesco lhal— taking into account, of course, the 
inevitable din"ercnccs in our methods of work, our points of 
view and the possibilities open to us— the problems that you 
intend lo examine in the coming days arc Ihc very problems 
around whicli Unesco's acliviiies in Ihe upiversily field are 
organized; activities, I would say in passing* that we wish lo 
extend and slrcngthen considerably in the coming years, 
j)rcciscly in view of the growing importance, in the world 
today, of the work of the universiiics. 

You will talk of the relationships between the university 
and the needs of contemporary society— now il is froni this 
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an«ie that we are trying to approach most of the Iheoretio^iJ 
problems that we are Inviting the world university community 
to examine, whether it be the democratization and the insti- 
tutional status of the university, whether it be the problcnts 
of unlver^iily youths whether it he the relationships between 
research and the other aspects of university work, or a host 
of other problems. 

You will talk Qf ^iMernUUimul university co-operalion - 
and it is perhaps this thJit|3|esynt Jhe centre of our practical 
preoccupations, especiaUy>;vf^c^<U^ words : for develop- 
ment. When Unesco endcaVoiltf s Ip^ahl^ve l^easlngly tan- 
gible results through its reseai*ck bn.degt^p^ wfion 
we at Unesco try to give mcrca^U assisfeitcfe to4hose of our 
Member States which want to dicv^lop, fn^mtzc or simply 
establish their own higher educatioi^ when we attempt to set 
up some regional institution or establishmcdl which will make 
it possible to step up exchanges of all kinds between univer- 




tion which serves dcvetopmeut^t^d tb«ljlhievement of the 
highest ideals of mankind c^jSftM^d in^e. Chartc^^ of the 
United Nations. X ; f 

There are,^ therefore, tf^tween our proccupdtions and 
yours, areas of common ground which are both natural and 
fundamental; I am sure that your discussions and the results 
of your General Conference will bring th^m into still greater 
relief, and I am firmly convinced that' co*o per ation between 
our two organizations, based on an eqiiaily firm spiritual 
community, will become, in continually changing patterns, 
increasingly broad and increasingly flexible, still more active 
and still more fruitful. 

It is with this conviction that I convey to your Conference 
the greetings and warm wishes of the Director-General of 
Unesco and that I wish you, in this splendid setting of the 
city of Afontreal, useful and instructive exchanges pt view 
'which will be the guar anlce pf a brilliaht^ii^i^ fot; y^lK 
universities and for the Association in ^kkf^^^m^Mji^ inited. 
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II is iiidectt iny clislinol privilege and lionoiir lo welcome 
you-reprosenlalives of mcmlior uiiivcrsilies and of organi- 
zations concerned willi higher education- lo this Fiftli Genera! 
Conference of the Inlernalional Association of Universities. 
This gathering, impressive by its size, its <iuatily and the 
world-wide range and diversity of its representation/is genuiiK* 
evidence of the Association's growing rok* in the international 
university community anil of your own faith iu its puri)pses 
and your.^>uppurl of its activities. ■ " ' ..^ ' 

We have met in order to review the work-ot^lTfe tXV .sii}cv " ( 
(Uir hist, nu^niorahje Conference in Tokyo in life, aiul to rctleot ' 
together on our Association's future course. lUil, in hue with * 
our past Iradit^ion; we shall also he engaged in the consider- 
ation of some of the most 'signiUcaut aspects of our work as A ' 
university men and women. The life of our Association cannot ' T 
be separated from the lives of its individual members. The ^- y.i'' 
Association is, in fact, its corporate nicinbership. Its meetings \ 
offer unique opiJorlunities for the exchange of ideas and for J*^ \ 
the enrichment of experience— on the broadest possible levelr, - * 
in regard to the basic preoccupations of our university instl- 
lutions. 

! am sure you will agree with me that the two tliemev'^'- 
chosen by the Administrative Board for consideration at this 
Conference--'1ntenuilional University Co-operation" and "The 
University and the Needs of Conten^porary Society" — arc highly 
relevant to the present university situation, and I am equally 
confident that our discussion of them in our forthconjliig'^ 
sessions will prove prolltal)lc in wi^pmng our vision, slin\ul-. / ' 
ating our thought and strengthening our determination as avo,^V/ * ' ' 
try, individually and collectively, to recognize the challenges /X 
which they involve and to respond to Iheni. 

However, in the few nu)mcnts at my disposal at this 
opening session, J shall not try to deal directly with these two" 
Ihcjues, for we shall have six sessions in the coming three 
days to deliberate on them. Nor do 1 propose lo speak on the 
afTairs of our Association, for a whole day— Thursday— has 
l)een allocated to this subject, and another day—Saturday— will 
be devoted lo the measures which the Conference will lake for 
Ihe pursuit of the Association's work in the coming five-year 
period. I should like ralher» with your permission, to present 
a few general remarks on the essential meaning of our meeting 
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lit Uns orilioal moment \n llic history of utiiversilics and of the 
world as a \\hoh\ These remarks do not claim any spcchil 
vaUdity or oriHiiiality, and I do, indeed, feel presumplnons in 
presenlin^,^ them to this assembly, tnany of whose memhers 
have made eminent contributions to the study or to the prac- 
tical treatment of tiie l)asic problems of liigher education today. 
Xonetheless, I feel that soine j^eneral context for our meeting 
shouhi he delineated, and I ventnre to do so today, in the hope 
that it may he useful for our detiherulions in the next days of 
Hi(s Conference. 

Our meelinK l^ere. it seems to mo, is, hrst of aJl, an afiirma- 
tion of our faith in the institution to which wo l)elon^— the 
University. Coming from all the regions and tlie major cul- 
tural traditions of the world, from universities of various 
oriKins. histories and scopes of activity and of innuence, from 
covmtries of difVerent ideologies, political systems, social struc- 
tures and levels of economic development, wc all represent 
an institidion in whose survival and progress sve are deeply 
concerned; otherwise, we would not liave dedicated our lives 
to it, nor, speaking more strictly of this Conference, would wc 
have taken the lrmd)le to come from near and far to deal with 
some of its salient problems and to reinforce our co-operation 
in its favour. 

Thhr institution, as we are all keenly aware, faces {?rave 
diflicnUies. It is pressed on every side hy numerous, huge, 
urgent ajul often con dieting dcmamis from its society : to 
educate larger and larger masses of students, over longer 
periods of time, in diversifying and increasingly costly special- 
ties; to participate, and often to take the lead, in the acceler- 
ating and proliferating advance of knowledge; and to reader 
mullUudinons direct services to its conununity and nation. 
Partly as a result of these heavy and compelling demands, but 
also, bccanse of the serious political, economic, social and cul- 
tural disturbances in all present-day societies, as well as of the 
universities' own failure to adapt themselves to tlie new requi- 
rements -our institutions are snffering serious internal stresses 
and strains, violent and widespread agitations, and the pain 
- or shall I say the agony?— of perptcxil>^ and of uncertainty 
about the future. Their primary challenge, at this critical 
moment, is that of survival. Will they continue to exist and 
to render their particular contribution to society, and, if so, 
how and in what form? 

Wc, who have met here today, undoubtedly have didercnt 
views on the changes which our universities will have to 
\mdergo in the pressing years ahead, but I doubt whether there 
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is any (UfTorcacc among us about Ihc necessity of the preser- 
vation of llie insliliition as sndx, or nbout our resi)<)nsibililv in 
ensuring Ihis preservation. If the university has, liiroughoiit 
lis history, inacic its own (Uslinct and vakiuble contribution 
to Its society and to luunan civilization in j^cneral. then il Is 
the tirst res[K)nsibility of university men and svonien, not so 
much towards Iheiusclvcs as towards their societies and 
towards tlie whole of mankind, to strive for ihe maintenance 
of this institution so that it may be able to weather success- 
fully the external storms and internal lurhulances which raKc 
around ;uid within it. Tlio alTirination of our faith in the 
university which onr meeting expresses is eciually an iiffir- 
niation of onr responsibility in cnsuriiij^ the continuance of 
its serviei\ Hut institutions, like individuals, do nol survive 
by mere existence, nor would tins siirvivaU-even if it takes 
place "be assured or justified. The condition for the iissurancc 
and Iho justirieidion of ;.urvi\;iJ is renewTd creativitv, f^rowing 
out of a f^tnuine selfMcgcncration. Without such self-regener- 
ation, sheer eoulinned existence becomes the road to obsoles- 
cence, decline and death. 

This leads us to anotlier meaningful affirmation Uie affir- 
inatiou of our fnitli ir». and our responsibility towards, the 
progressive and enhanced creativity of our institution. Here, 
two rcciuirements impose tliciuselves jointly : a elear rccogru- 
lion of the essence of the university tradition, i.e., of tlie quali- 
ties which characterize the work and life of this institution 
and whose dilution luul dissi])alion bring about its doeline and 
destruction: and, on tlie other hand, the api)licalion of these 
(lualilies in the buihling of tomorrow\s world, The fuhilment 
of these two rcfiuirements means the cond)iuation of wluii is 
most authentic in the past with a disetMninf» aiut cornmancting 
vision of tlie future. It would make of the university not so 
much the product of what has been, as the creator of what 
ought to be. 

Universities today nre undergoing many rai)id aiid diver* 
sificd changes : in administration, in structure, in curricida 
and programmes, in research activities, in relations to govern- 
ments and to the private sectors of their societies. Many 
studies are taking place, along national, regional, and interna- 
tional lines, on the causes, forms, and iuij)lications of these 
changes and on the policies and methods which shouhi he 
elaborated to deal with Ihcm. New lechnifpies are being 
devised, various plans are being elaborated add all sorts of 
reforms envisaged or actually executed. 

All of this is useful and necessary and should be pursued 
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Nvilh vigour if Iho imlvorslty is to atlapl ilsclf lo the demands 
oi' tluMJay. Hut (liis ti(ln[>tnti()n woiihl not servo Uie true puri)- 
()S(*s of society an<l ol liie university- aiul may iiuleed run 
i-dunter to these purposos- unless it sufegnanls the character- 
istic function of the vmiversily in the ficrsistent euUivalion 
of reason and in the sint^k'-niindcd struf^glc to hecouie its 
euihodimcul and ils represenlative, And when \vc sny : 
"reason", we do not mean merely tlie application of rational 
thought to the discovery and the transmission of knowledge 
or lo the training of tlic new generations in the nictliods and 
teehni(iues of scicutillc investigation; we mean the develop- 
ment of the <jualities whieli underlie these operations 
and which manifest themselves in active, creative rational 
endeavour : curiosity and discipline, passion and objectivity, 
freedom and resi^onsiJiility, dissent and dialogue, opeimess and 
dedication, thoroughness and integration, inventiveness and 
order. 

Allow nip, in this connection, to quote the concluding 
paragra[)hs of my i>rcfatory notes lo l^rof. JanncVs remarkable 
report which will be the basis of our discussion of our second 
theme : "The University and the Needs of Contemporary 
Society'' : 

All of this presupposes one vital condition : the deterni- 
iruition of the iinioersity to remain (he locus of rational dis- 
coarse and of deep concern and dcdicalion. Wliile admitting 
llie legitimacy and the urgency of society's growing needs, the 
university would dissipate ils resources and might indeed en<i 
by. becoming more harmful than useful lo society, if it tried 
lo be everything lo everybody. Ils parlicuhir function is the 
advancement of knowledge and of Inunan welfare through the 
cultivation of reason and through free inquiry and dialogue. 
And as genuine freedom involves resi)onsibility, the pursuit 
by the university of ils fundamental task should always be 
ins[)ired and sustained l)y a deep sense of dedication and a 
cfmipelling urge for relevance. Whenever the university's 
faith in reason and ils yearning for relevance are weakened, 
and it becomes a jirey lo the nde of force or lo indifference 
and irresponsibility, it loses not only the secret of ils useful- 
ness and tlie root of ils slrenglli but even the su])i)ort and the 
juNj,incalvon of its existence. 

^iLis througli this faith and yearning that the university 
call ;iM5^oV»\e a trnfij crith nl community. As such, it perp- 
etuivt4%n^^5''^l^^^i^^ ideas, needs, values, institutions and all 
that VicjvvSfroimd il. as well as within itself. It docs not lake 
refuge in the security of any dogma, ideology or system nor 
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socks salvation in any illusory or false sense of stabiUty. It is 
more radical than any particular revolution, heeause il submits 
every new- acquisilion to the aelive aJul resi)oj)sjJ)le eojjtesla- 
tion of reason; and il is more permanent than any established 
order, because it fashions and represents llie "order" of inno- 
vation and creativity. 

!n aspiring towards this **order" within itself and to its 
realization in the human comnnmily, the university will !)e 
fulfilling its own particular function and responding lo a uitai, 
perhaps the most vital, ^'necd* of its society. 

Our afftrmation of our faith in the continued creativity 
of the university im[)jics thus an affirinuUon of our attach- 
nicnt lo its iK)sitivc heritage, of our res|)onsihility towards il, 
ami of our determination lo safeguard it and to enhance its 
i(uaUty. 

However, lliis attachcnenl to the lierilage of the jiast m\ist 
g(i hand in hand with the satisfaction of the second condition, 
namely, the application of the earned capacities and values 
of this legacy in the building of tomorrow's world. The uni- 
versity's fundamental task, in Whitehead's worils, is the 
"creation of the future" : it preserves and transmits so that 
it may better create. 

In the complex relations between uaiversilics and their 
societies, the former face two challenges which shajie their 
destinies : the one is their ability lo a(laj>t themselves to the 
retpurements of their societies, while the second, and more 
decisive one, is their capacity lo go beyond mere adaptation 
to become shapers and renovators of the world around them. 

To res[)ond to this sui^reiTie challenge, lo participate "in 
the creation of the future", universities nnisl live and work 
on the tliresholds of the unknown. It is only in this way that 
Ihcy have contributed so magnillcently to the discovery of new- 
knowledge. Hut important as this discovery is, it is not the 
only type of pioneering which is ncedeil today for the proper 
preparation of tomorrow. At the risk of oversin^plilication, « 
let me cite three of mankind s basic needs, all of wliich tlemand 
vision, alertness, perseverance and pioneering thought and 
action. 

First, is tlie need for a consciousness of the solidarity of 
the human conununity. It is superlhious to reiieal that the 
Urlinological advances of modern civilization, some of whf>se 
most dramatic nianifeslations are taking place before our eyes, 
have broken barriers, shortened distances, and brought us 
physically nearer one to another. They have also put in our 
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iKUids hilherlo uniinaKino<l sources of power. Ihil that nhy- 
MCt'd proxlinily has tiol been accompanied by social and inlcl- 
Jcctual aflinily, nor have these sources of power been utilized 
inamly fur Ihe welfare of the i)eo|)les of the world. On the 
contrary, we seem to be much more deeply divided than ever, 
and we possess the capacities to let these divisions lead to 
mutual destruction and to the annihilation of the civilizations 
that have been built so slowly and painfully bv the previous 
gcnoralrons of mankind. Our fundamental need* therefore* 
is a deep and widespread perception tliat human solidarity 
—across din'erences of race, nationality, ideology, and cvdtural 
tradition-- is not merely desirable and beneficial, but has come 
to be, more than ever, the 'prime necessity for the progress, 
even for tlie very existence, of mankind. This human soli- 
darity cannot be achieved unless it is nurtured by a deep sense 
of loyalty to our common humanity and unless' the universal 
in us transcends and comprehends our particularities, 

Secondly, this universal loyalty and solidarity must rest 
on, and be continually supported by, political, economic and 
social justice. It cannot arise in a world of political and mili- 
tary strife, of violated rights, of widespread hunger, disease 
and ignorance. A sense of mankiiurs fundamental unity 
implies a struggle for the achievement of the dignity of man, 
whoever or wherever ho' tnay be, for the removal of all those 
injustices and inequalities that disgrace that dignity, and for 
the achievement of the good life for all the masses of mankind. 
And "the good life" does not moan merely an acceptable 
standard of living, nor the provision of material goods; it 
means the realization of the highest and best in the human 
personality. It goes beyond economic dcveloj)nient to the 
development of the human intellectual and moral capacities 
which can genuinely fulfil the "revolution of rising aspirations" 
that grips all the peoples of the world today. 

Tliis leads us to the third fundamental need— the need for 
a proper scale of values. The disarray in the Svorld today is 
largely Ihe result of perverted values and of wrong choices. 
There are of course conJlicts of values within societies and 
among them, but these conflicts would not have been damaging 
—they may indeed have been sajulary — had our priorities and 
decisions emanated from ntfequate knowledge and proper moti- 
vation. If we are to realize the "good life*' for alt of mankind, 
arc we sure that we really know and seek "the good?" Wc do 
not need a very deep study of our present state to be convinced 
that the ambiguities, deficiencies, and falsities of our desires 
and choices are to a very large extent responsible for the 
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various typos of iniilaisc ami for the expressed aad tlie talent 
discontent \\hic}i are rampant in the world today. Thus, if a 
better world of ton\orrow is to he realized, it must emerge out 
of the quest of a sound order of values guiding the endeavours 
of men everywiiero for the remaking of man in his genuine 
dignity and full integrity. 

Do universities have a role to play in the creation of the 
future, hy [lioucering in making the necessary responses to 
these three and other fnndameulal human needs? It is, 1 am 
sure, our conviction that Ihey do liave such a rfile, that, in 
spite of their present trials, tlioy will carry out this rflle^ and 
that, by doing so they will succeed, not only in maintaining 
themselves, hut also more signillcanlly, in turning their trials 
from causes of weakness and division into sources of renewed 
resoluteness and added strength. 

For this pioneering task— in a time of radical and wides- 
pread change and constant innovation— uiuvcrsities will have 
to elaborate new policies, methods and (procedures in their 
educational and research activities; they will have to devise 
more suitable means of administration, organization and 
planning; they will need to seek and to iind ampler Ihiancial 
and hun)an resources; and, in general, they will be called 
upon to pursue with determination the search for belter ways 
to carry out their increasing obligations ahead. 

But, above all, this j)ioncering task demands tlial the 
universities be authentic forerunners of the future. It is not 
possible for them to Ijelp building a better world unless they 
have already achieved that world in themselves, 'ITiey cnJinot 
be agents In the creation of the future unless they thom.selves 
have already become that future. 'ITiey will fail to realize 
"the good life" for society unless they in fad incarnate and 
symbolize the values which constitute that kind of life. 

When wc speak of values, we have entered the realm of 
the "moral". Much has been written about the present crisis 
of contemi>orary life and society. Many analyses have been 
made of tlie various ills of modern civilization— ills that lie 
behind the political, economic and social troubles which mar 
our present world. Hut is it wrong to assert— particularly in 
such an assembly as this— that the crisis is primarily moral; 
that it arises from the pursuit of false ends : power* interest, 
success at any price, material affluence, and domination; and 
that it is marked by "a failure of nerve', a sense of drift, and 
a readiness to abdicate? 
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The ills i){ uur civilization are rotlcclcd in those of the 
Univcrsily. U is Uie suiircinc challenge of our institutions 
today to try to ronuvly the ills within their own hotly and spirit 
and to Ijccoine, in a modest hut real sense» the living cells of 
*'tho ^ood life" within their societies. This demands of our 
nniversities— which ultimately means of ourselves and our 
coHeaKues, for the \miversUy is iirimarily Us men and 
women— a clear sense of direction, an uttachment to the 
hjpihest and hest that we )inow, and a resurgence of moraJ nerve 
Ui live by that highest and that l)est. 

One of the dilemmas ^vh^ch our universities are facing is 
often pictured as u dilenun*! l>ctweeu detachment and com- 
mitmenl. But there is a much more real and crucial dilen)ma ; 
the choice hckween various sorts of commitments. The prim- 
ary question— which each one of us should ask himsclf- is 
not whether university people should he "committed", 
^'involved", or not, hut what are» and what should he, the object 
and the (|uaUty of their commUment or involvement, As 
Professor Jannc has pointed out in his report, the university is, 
vulnerable. It has no i>olitical, military, economic or ])hyslcal 
power to support and sustain il» particularly in times of crisis. 
Indeed, its only supi>ort and s\istenancc is intellectual and 
moral, and it will continue to be vulnerable so long as it does 
n(»t endeavour to become the bastion and the generator of 
authentic power— the power of reason and of morality. Hy 
such endeavour, it will overcome its vulnerability, safeguard 
its being, and become to its society a source of strength, order 
and creativity. 

In making these remarks, colleagues and friends, I may 
have erred away from the particular themes of ou*r Conference 
or from the essential concerns of our Association. If, in your 
opinion, I have done so. I would rely on your understanding 
and generosity to forgive these digressions hy a retiring pre- 
sident. Hut i would not be true to my function, unless I 
expressed the truth as I sec it, no matter how <leficieut or 
inaccurate my vision may be. 

We will not be able at this Conference to soive, or even 
to cover adequately, the various external and internal problems 
of our universities. This Conference is an event— indeed an 
important one— in the life of our Association, and, hoj)cfully, 
in the life of our universities. On the other haiul, the remaking 
of the university and the fultil aent of its role in the remaking 
of society is a\suslained process. All that we can hope to 
achieve here is that the Conference will mark a positive and 
signiik^ant step in this process. 
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It win do so, and tlic.Conforonco svill roalizo its essential 
meaning, if our deliberations and actions reltcct and afilrm 
our fundamental conviollons-our faith in the historical mis- 
sion of the university as the abode of active^ pro/^rossivc 
reason, and our no less Urni confidence in ils pioneering rAle 
in the creation of the fulu'-e ahd in ils capacity to achieve, in 
its own being ami uHitnately in its society, those intellectual 
and moral values which are the true guarantee of the health, 
security and welfare of the future. 

As I stand before you today, trying to draw out tlie 
essential meaning of our meeting, I cannot Jielp but recollect 
the sentenee with whieh Charles Dickens began The Tale of 
Two Cities : "It was the best of times, il was the worst of 
limes'*. This pithy judgement applies also most remarkably 
to the situation of higher education today. These times are 
replete with problems, difnculttes, and dangers for univer- 
silieiJ and other institutions of higher education; but tliey 
arc also pregnant with op])orlunitics and with calls for a 
brighter and more meaningful future. I fed that I am 
speaking for us all in expressing the iiope that this Conference, 
by drawing us more closely together arohnd common aims and 
aspirations, will be helpful in our endeavour to make these 
times, and those that follow, the best of liuies for our univer- 
sities and for our Associalion* 
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(iticriuiliotuil universUtj c<t'Oin'ra(ion is obolously of 
{iununonni itt}i}ortancc (or lAU—it is (he uery reason for its 
vristence, - bul it is vqunUij important for each of its member 
institutions. The nnivcrsiiy is b\) definition n co-operative 
anderiakintj: it r< (he place for (fathering, exchange, confront* 
ation ami expression of knowledge, from att places and ail 
times, li conslanili) appeals to schotats from other counlrieSf 
even if none is plujsicalhj present witldn its walls, Socrates 
and Kinsicin are, as i( were, permanent and nbiqnitous 
"lyisiiing professors'*. So university can therefore stand aside 
from co-operation in the broadest sense, but one would almost 
be tempted to say that in many fields, (his co-operation is 
more a matter of words than a living reality. Sow univer- 
sities are living organisms, whose calling is to form and 
inspire living spirits with new life, or to call forth from them 
new knowledge and new thongid. Besides this, they are 
increasingly inuohwd in the life of the societies upon whicli 
(hey depend, which are themselves ''eager for knowledge'^ hut 
whose relationship to knowledge is a quite different one from 
their own, since they seek first to exploit it for their own 
ends. Thus the universities are in danger of being caught off 
balance. In many cases they are among the essential pieces 
in a political and economic game over which tliey have no 
control and which is sometimes in pursuit of something guile, 
other than international understanding. At the same tim(\ 
therefore, as tliey re-examine their relationships with their 
satieties, it is essential for universities to re-examine their 
relationships amongst themsehfcs. In order to accomplish 
their specific tasks, contribute to peace and prevent know- 
ledge tyeing perverted into an instrument for struggle and 
pressure, the universities must help one another. The two 
tfyemes submitted to the Conference were therefore undoubt- 
edly jxtrt of a single whole. 
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Prepamlions for the ilicnic of co-operolion had been made 
a long time in adoanvc by tbv lAU Admim\slraiivv Hoard. In 
19G1 the Hoard hud nskal its mvndicrs ami a mimber of its 
di'pidtj nienUwrs to prepare pai)ers on the sUmiion and the 
nevd:i (or international tmiversitu co-operation in tlieir own 
voitniry or re<jion. The documents ihas assembkd were then 
snbmilted to a Working Parly ivhieh met in April 1968 in 
Pnfj's, under the chairmanship of Dr. C. K. Zurayk, This had 
a very fall <liscn,s\wfn and drew up a series of observations 
and conetusions. An account of its proceedinys appeared in 
issue So. 0 in the series of Vaiwrs of the Association together 
miih the documents mentioned alnwe and an important pre- 
face by PrcsicIoiU Zhh.wk. On the basis of this publication, 
(he Organiziny Omimittee of the Board had a much shorter 
working paper drafted in tlie form of a series of questions 
for consideration. The conference discussion opened with a 
plenary session which look place on the morning of 31 
Augtisl during which the main aspects of the subject were 
(ntrodttced three prim^ipal speakers : Professor Lamkck 
K. fl. GoMA. Vice-chancellor of the Uniuersily of Zambia, Pro- 
fessor W, UoDFAVAM), Pro-Rector of the Unioersity of \Var$aw, 
and President Jamks M, FIkstkr, of New York Unioersity, 
After these introductory speeches and a preUminary exchange 
of views in plenary session, the Conference divided into two 
in order to examine each theme in the course of three parallel 
discussion sessions which look place on 1 and 2 September, 
A Chairman^ a Vice-Chairman and n liapporteur were 
appointed for each themCf together with a panel of ten 
members responsible for guiding discussions, animating (hem 
where necessary (uul seekiiuj (o maintain their pattern and 
avoid too many diversions into nmtters of secondary import- 
ance. The three discussion sessions were followed by a 
plenary session during which the Chairman gave a short 
account of the discussions, indicated their main tendencies 
and drew some preliminary conclusions. This plenary session 
look place on 2 Seplemberf following which the Rapporteur 
began his work and presented his report to the Confer* 
ence on the last day, Saturday, 5 September. 

For International University Co-operation, the Chairman 
was Dr. Hocumkortk L. Wkkks. President of (he Universili/ 
of IsiberiOf the Vice-Chairman, Professor L M. Ternov, Pro- 
Rector of the University of Moscow, the Rapporteur, Dr. L. P. 
RoNNRAU, VicC'Rector of ImvoI University. A list of the other 
members of (he panel will be found at (he beginning of the 
present rej>ori. 
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0PKN'IX(5 PLKXAKY SKSSIOX 

Dr. 0. K. ZuUAYK, Prcsuti til of the Assochlion, opened 
llu* s'»ssioii and ^avc some cxplaiuiUon of Ihe way In which 
Iho Adnjinislraliw lk)urd and its Organizing Conuniltec had 
envisaged Ihe discussion of Ihe Ihenie anil made prei>arations 
lor il. He Iraeed l!io genesis of Paper No. 0 and picked out 
some of the ideas from his preface lo ili emphasizing strongly 
that far from being a hixury, international luiiversity co- 
operation hnd l>ecouie a fniulanientai necessity of onr time. 
The nuiversities had to carry ont increasingly heavy and 
ineroasingly diversilled lasUs without any corresponding 
increase in Iheir hnnian and material resources, and this 
gavi^ them no alttTnalive Imt lo work togellier at all levels, 
furthermore, they were heing carried along by the headlong 
progress of knowledge which tcnih-d to swee[> away all 
frontiers. Finally and above all, they had to play tlie role 
of precursor in fashioning a new world order and it was 
incumbent ui)on them to slrcnglheii international solidarity 
by practising it themsoKes, The subject that the Conference 
was called to discuss was therefore one of extreme import- 
ance. In the short lime available, it would only be able to 
<lo so usefully if its discussions were strictly organized. The 
Organizing Citmrniltee had also considered that apart from 
Paper \o. iK which was too rich and too long to serve as a 
basis for discussion, a shorter working paper similar in lay- 
out to the lay*out of the jirocoedings of the Conference itself 
should be prepared. In this way three main -areas, corres- 
ponding to the three discussion sessions, had been selected : 
co-operation in teaching and studies; co-operation in research 
and scientific information; and co-operation in administration 
and organization. Kach of these three areas would be intro- 
duced in plenary session by a separate speaker : the first by 
Professor Coma*, the second by Professor Rodewald and the 
third by President Hester. 

PIIOFKSSOR I., K. H. GOMA 
VicC'ChanccUor of the UniversUy of Zambia 

It is clear from the lAU Paper No. 9 and from previous 
discussions of this probh^n at otiier conferences, that inter- 
national university co-operation is a highly complex matter. 
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.\[orcovor, the problem has been bedevilled by gross sentiment- 
;dity on the |)urt of some people. There is also the danger 
Unit universities nKiy be so eoncorued with the desire to 
promote iiUernatlonii! eo-openitlon as to make tbeh* acadcniic 
programmes imreasonably at varianeo with nalional objectives. 
And yet, it is tbrough Iheir impaet on their own nations tbut 
nnlvorslties are mosl likely to eontribule more meaningfully 
!o internalionul understanding, jtrogrcss and happiness. 

It is against this background that 1 venture to make 
sonu' modest observations brielly on the question of inler- 
naliunal university co-operation in the iiekl of teaching and 
study, Tlje Working Parly distinguished four possible areas 
of eo-operalion : niuuely, exchange of university teachers; 
rxehimge of universily sludenls; study prograaunes and text- 
books; and i)edagogical methods and techniques, 1 do not 
want to repeat the detailed (hseusslon of these, which the 
Working Varly has so nbly done in l.\U Paper No. 9. Nor 
du I presume to elatm originality for al! the views I wish to 
express. 

A question that universities must constantly ask them- 
selves, when considering possible co-operation in the field 
of teaehing and study» is this : what sort of human beings do 
-/ 'they wish to see come out of these institutions? Docs it 
require international co-operation to produce such human 
beings? Tlie answer to this jnust afTect our attitude towards 
who shall teach; who shall l)e taught; what shall be taught; 
where shall the teaching be done; and bow to teach. 

It is also im])ortant to uiake a distinction between inlev- 
nalional university co-operation and international university 
assistance in the field of leaching and study. Co-operation 
here must be viewed as a two-way trafHc between universities. 
At the present time there is, perhaps, far niorc of one-way 
than two-way Iraflie. Strictly speaking, llie one-way traflie 
pattern can only be regarded as an aspect of straight assistance 
to the receiving university. The obstacles which hamper real 
eo-o|H'ralion are many and varied. Among tlie most obvious 
and important, as others have pointed old, are financial, polit- 
ical and language barriers; differences in university systems 
and practices, in the general concept of the role and functions 
of a university, in academic standards, and in cultural back- 
grounds; and paucity of national academic stafT in many 
miiversities, particularly those in the developing world. 
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(lO-OPERATlON WITH HKC.AHD TO ItNtVKRSttY THACHERS . 

.If co-operallon is lo bo real ami on'cctlvc, il must be 
based bn inulvial respect and c<juallty bolvveeii Ihc participating 
inslitulloas. Such mutual respect and equality can ox^ be^^ 
assured K the instituttous concerned recognlasc^ achieve ami ' 
maintain accepted standards of and approaches to scholarship 
and university education, Anti the quality of the teacher is 
crucial in all this, Low-grade university teiichers will find it 
mast difnoult, ff not ijnpossible, to attract, or for themselves 
to be attracted l)y flrst-ratc teachers from/in other univorsitios 
abroad to participate In any co-operative teaching venture, 
tligh acadiMulc standards are, therefore, essential for pro- 
motui^^ the international circuhdion of university teachers; 
whereas low standards are clearly an obstacle lo such circ- 
niution. In other words, inferior teachers cannot be expected 
nor are they able to make dislhiclhely positive contributions 
to genuine international co-operation. 

Co-oporation in teacliing must also include interchange 
of teachers lo act as 'Vxlernal examiners'' in universities 
abroad. However, in this, as in the case of teachings fhero 
is, at the present time, far more one-way trafficking than 
two-way at the international level, par ticularlv between uni- 
versities in the developed world and those in«mc developing 
areas — the flow being from the former to tlil^lattcr. That 
the paucity of nationals on the academic staffs of many uni- 
versities in the developing world hampers Ihc flow of traffic 
\n Ih^ opposite direction is accepted, But the factor of aca- 
(iemtc snobbery would seem to operate here quite significantly* 
Universities in the developed world would seem to suffer from 
this mania, apparently due to a false belief on the part of 
some people, that imiversities in the developing world have 
little or nothing to olYer, If, in a particular tleldi the best 
teacher to examine Is at a university, say, in Africa, what 
right has a university, say, in Canada got to deny its students 
to be taught or examined by the best person?. Universities in 
the developed world have a special responsibility to reduce 
tliis constraint on international co-operation, ^ Equally jn)jK>rt- 
ant is Ihe need for universities in the developing world to 
have greater confidence in each other, so that lwo-w*ay traffic 
in external examining between themselves can he increased. 

The paucity of national staff in the univcrsitios of the 
developing world afTecls co-operation in another way, When 
scholars from abroad go to t))ese universities, their main 
intellectual contact is with the largely expatriate stafT there, 
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n is quostiimahle whether sluH* exolinngos lu these circumst- 
iiuws cim ho 0()hsi<}crnl as miUy (uUiWw^ Uic purposes of 
inU'rnational co^operalioii helwoon the universities conccrnciJ. 

Thcrofan\ unless clearly umv Imnginidivc staff develop- 
jnent proKrnnuncs ciiii ho worked out ami hupteiticutcd, this 
constraint on intcrnatiouat university co-operation will 
continue. 

The re^juirciuents of ihc society in wliieh tJic particular 
universily/universUles is/ure located may hamper inter- 
naliojial university co*o]>eratio]i. I'or example, the require- 
ments of hi{<lily specialized leel\nocrallc socicUcs, such us 
those eneonntercd in Kurope and North America, may (and 
do) differ from the requirejnenl^i of societies in most devel- 
oping countries, which currently eall for broad-based traininf^. 
University ti^vlchers accustomed to working in one kind of 
society may thus well encounter considerahle diincullies in 
(cachinK in another. And this has nothinj^ to do with 
academic stamhinfs, whicij may be equally high in both 
situations. Staff exctianges in tliese cireumstances, if they 
are to be effeetive, must require an ability, on the part of the 
visiting teacher, to adapt rapidly to loca) needs. 



C0-0|>KRATIO\ WITil RKOARD TO STUDKNTS 

Real and effective international exeliange of students must 
mean that students should be able to move from one uni- 
versity to another abroad without loss of time in qualifyint^ 
for their degrees, the eo\jrses taken in one imivcrsity being 
counte{I towards the degree requirements in another uni- 
\ersity. A serious objection has been raised against such 
m arraui^emenf. This is (hat it implies a philosophy of 
'.education which minimizes the need for co-ordinated 'and 
integrated courses of study (particularly at the undergraduate 
level) and the great educational value of the impact of a 
gro\ip of li\>ebers on a student pursuing a full degree course 
in ono inslitnlion. It also assumes the existence of common 
interMinivcrsity study programmes, 

ft scorns clear that, partly for reasons of language and 
partly for reasons of currkulat switching universittcs is more 
cliflicult al the undergraduate than at the postgraduate levef. 
This has raised Iho question of whether, in these circumstances, 
the foreign sl\idenls should follow t.hc regular courses of study 
of tlie host mvkersily, essentially designed for the students of 
the host eoifntry; or whether they should have ''special 
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ctmrscs" prcparod for ihvwx, possibly in ''spochil iMstitutions'*. 
In spilf i)f claims of successful c\pcriiuoiils in lliis (iircclion« 
one iTiiiy express consitlcrnble misgivings about Ihe Ihcory 
and practice of Ihis, The foreign students ure not likely 
to be exposed to the full rigours of tlic host university as the 
local studchls arc; their full hilegralion into the university 
C(unrnuriily and society of the Ivost country is impossible; 
their place as students of the host university can oi\\y be 
iiuMdcnt;il or nuirginul; the cpiality of the "special courses" 
4>r "sj)ccial institutions" are suspect and may well be inferior; 
and when they return hnnu\ their (pudilicalions may not he 
accepted, as has happened in many cases, for employment pur- 
poses. Admittedly, the foreign student has to make a number 
of adjustments in order to obtain nuiNinnnn benefit from his 
studies hi the host country: l>ut he should not suiter Ihe dis- 
advantages of separation. 

Uecause of the needs of development in the developing 
eoimtries, \nnversitics in llu^se couiitries may and do Hnd 
it necessary to reappraise and sojuetimes make far-going 
changes in their existing acadenn'e prograunucs. This may 
create difficulties for the foreign students at such institutions. 
The changed progranunes may be so entirely diflerent from 
what allraeled them to the host university originally, 'i his 
can, thereforci liiitder genuine inler-univcrsity co-operation. 

Wliere two or more universities are contemplating 
exchange of students, it seems highly desirable that such 
exchange should be ])reccde(l by an exchange of academic 
staff. The advantage of this is obvious : the students wouhl 
be assured that the place wliere they are going is acceptable 
to their own teachers at . home. For the postgraduate students, 
this could well be the last straw which might prevent them 
from being swept into the currents of the brain-drain. 

It is also important to ensure that student exchanges do 
not frustrate the natural or planned development of the home 
university, as can well hjtppen when significant nund)crs of 
the most cai)al)le students leave their own university to 
c<mlin\ie and complete their studies abroad. 

Co-OPHRATfON W ITH RKOARU TO STUDY PROr.RAMMKS 
AND TEXTBOOKS 

It has l)een suggested that inter-university co-operation 
might also he strengthened through common sl\uly pro- 
grammes. I fully share the serious misgivings expressed in 
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lAU Papvr No. 0, Moreover, sucli coininon proftrammcs, with 
llio possihle vxcoption of a very few disciplines, can well 
frustralo Implementation of the concept of the university as 
an instrument of national (icvoloi>nionl» wlileh is rapidly 
Kaininf( aocoptanco, particularly in the developing world. 

Co-OPKHATION WITH KKOARD 

TO i»i;nA<iooi(:Ai. mkthods and riXHNigi KS 

In the mutter of pedagoHy, il can be said that university 
teachers have f^ot away with quite a lot under the cloak of 
imiversily autonomy and academic freedom. The stu<lenls 
and eiroumstances of today demand clearly more efficient 
teaching than has K^nierally been the case so far in one 
universities. The increased numhers of students scekinj^ 
univc^rsily c<luoalit>n: the diversity of their social and edn- 
eationiil (Kiek^r(um<l : the f^rowth in volunu* and complexity 
of knowledf^e all these must challenge the i>roscnl-day uni- 
versity teacher. 

There is. however, the danger that in attempts to take 
advantage of the new technological methods, the university 
teaching profession may become so macbine-orienlcd as to 
lose the human touch. This, to my mind, would he a great 
tragedy and should he deplored. By all means, lei us use 
these new methods; let us exchange information and 
experience in this regard; hut wc must never ignore the need 
to have men doing the leaching. The various technological 
techni(|ues can only be aids to the good teacher, 



Conclusion 

To sum up : the conclusion that inter-university co- 
operation in the field of teaching and study can conlribulc to 
mleriKittonal understanding is hardly challengeable. Itow- 
ever, the many and serious obstacles which hinder such co- 
operation nuist never be minimized. Nforcover, for many 
nniversilies, particularly those in the developing world, it is 
not possible I for them) at the present time to meet their 
obligations to international university co-oi>eration. They can 
only recei^^e and welcome international university assistance. 



INTKUNATIONAt. TNIVKIlSn V CO OPHHATION 

lMU)li:SSOK W. UODKWAIJ) 
Vice^Hci ior of (he UniovrsUif of Warsaw 

^ The main tusk of imivcnsilics loday oonsisLs above all in 
IrainiiiH highly ciiialiliod senior sinfT for Iho economic and 
cultural needs of the eoimlry and in conducllng and devel- 
oping scionlille rescaroli. This task» among others, is al the 
(H-igin of tfie principle generally aeeeptod loday—of the unlly 
of leachhig. education and research. And although it may 
seem obvious that real teaching jnust go hand in Iiand with 
research, it cannot be repeated too often. Tlie Working 
l^rrly was right to bring up the prohkun and to observe that 
tile universities would be in grave danger if they allowed 
tliemselves to be deprived of the means necessary' for part- 
icipation in scientilie research. I svant here to express, 
on beJjaif of the reprciisentatives of the PoHsh universities 

and, I am convinced, on behalf of all those present at this 
Conference our gratitude to the Working Party for the way 
in which it has prepared our discussions. In my paper, 
wliich is intended as a sort of introduction to the discussion. 
I have been asked (o look at precisely this problem of scien- 
tific research, which forms one of the three subjects under 
the general theme "intcrnatmnal university co-operation". 

The task of the universities in the field of research takes 
on a very special signiflcauee at the present time when we arc 
witnessing an extraordinarily vigorous development in all the 
fundamental branches of science, and when the interest shown 
in the scientific and technical revolution as well as its 
importance in the life of society are continually on the 
uu'rease. The notion "scientific and technical revolution" 
refiTS to the whole rango of revolutionary processes which 
nre occurring in seiinee and technology and which are linked 
by a common bond nuuiing from science to technology and 
back again. The development of science, the achievements of 
Iheoretieal thought, the objeetive knowledge of the laws of 
nature are an inspiralion and a source of profound trans- 
formation in industrial life. The essential point here cert- 
ainly lies in the process of practical application of the results 
achieved through seienlifie inquiry. Moreover, in applying 
these results difficulties are often encountered, which in their 
turn attract the attention of researcli workers and in trying 
to solve them they an- led to nuike further ol^servations. 
1luis, technical progress gives a potent stimulus to scicntillc 
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knowlcdf^c; it fcrlilizos Iho luuid of llic research worker, 
provides science wilh new means ol* invesUi^iUlon, and presents 
it with new tasks. In llie lif^hl of these facts, the problem 
of research ai\(l teaeliing in genersil and, in particidar in {he 
university, heeoines one of paranionnt ijn]>ortanco at Ihi* 
present da>\ Tlie raj)id deveUipnienl \u all tlic branches of 
science and teehnoh)^y» as well as llie considerable growth 
in rpianllty of srienlillc infornialioii (lowing from it, is 
hni)osin^ increasingly heavy dalles on nnivcrsity staff in their 
Icelnrinf^ ;nul n^scareh work. What type iind kind of researeli 
shonfd this be? What al^oiil its scope? Should it be fnnd- 
amenlal or applied? All these questions are arousing lively 
thsciission in university circles. They become particularly 
aeulc (Ml llio threshold of the scicntitle and technical rcvo- 
Inlion* when the relati(mships I)elween the world of science 
and tlial of teehnolo^'y juul material production are being 
j)rofonn{|ly altered, and when new conditions are emerging 
for inchvidnal seientillc creation, resulting from the indns- 
Irializalioii of scteiiee and the devcloinncnt of team work 
methods, Tliis leads to fresh diflkuUies in Ihc orientation 
and direction of scientific work» At jirevscnt the rate of scien- 
tific development is very vaj)id throughout the world. 11 
requires large material and institutional means, a plentiful 
number of highly qnalified researeh workers and increasingly 
large supplies of apparatus. Tlie seriousness of this matter 
makes our discussion of international university co-operation 
in research [particularly timely. Kxperience in recent years 
has shown thai international co-operation among universities 
lias been very useful and efTeclive uui\ thal» in sj)ite of certain 
difflcidtics of a general or particular kind, it is entirely 
feasible. 

It is our (hdy therefore to develop this co-operation to 
the full in all its forms, to shed light on the means and 
uuUiods which have already been tried and have given Ihe 
best restdts» and to discover and defhie fresh methods so tliat 
sciculiilc research can occupy its proper ])lacc in programmes 
of inlenialional university eo-o|)eralion. Quite a number of 
these nutans and methods are counnon to both teaching and 
researeli. Others, by eoustrasl, are of more particular import- 
ance for the smooth <ieveloi>ment of research in universities. 
Among the forms most frequently mentioned, vvc might point 
to invitations of professors, lecturers and research workers 
aluoad to give courses and lectures based on their own scien- 
tific achievements. Participation of university workers at 
international conferences, syn^posia and congresses is equally 
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imiiorluiil, 11 (Minhlos Ujotii to fln<l Dieir liearinKs heltor 
iunong Iho dotails of Iho \ariouN (iiscij)liiio ami spcoiutizalions, 
oflen also lo bcconir aiMinalnlod wUh inodorn methods and 
lochnt(|iios, and, in nddtlknn lo oslahlisli personal contact wilh 
colleagues in other univorsiltes, Orgiinizod study courses 
abroad arc of ii ajor imiiorlaticc to round ofX the Iraininv^ 
of young researcn workiM's. The advantages from this arc 
very snhslantujl for hoth sides and this is so ohvious that 
there is scarcely any need to elalmrute upon it. U woidd 
however lie worlhwhlle to h'ngor for a moment on the rocij)- 
rooal assistance that universities could give each other in 
the training of research workers who arc specialized in certain 
very narrow scientitic disciplines. Very good results and 
im])ortant seienliiic successes are ohlained through research 
organized johtlly hy universities in different coimlries, even 
despite ail kintts of (hfllculties, which arc not incidentally 
only of a Ihumcial and organizational kind but often fall 
outside the competenco of the universities themselves, it 
might also be pointed out here thjil reciprocal assistance in 
solving scientific problems -worked out by one of the co-- 
operating universities —miglil also api>ear in the programme 
of international university co-operation, In this case, it is 
indispensable that there should be an exchange of experiences 
botli with regard to the research itself and also with regard 
lo modern working n elliods and techniques. 

Universities in the deveioiting countries arc a matter that 
deserve very special attention. I am convinced that discussion 
on this subject will make it possible to decide upon the most 
suitable forms of assistance. This would above all be a 
matter of co-operation in the organization of scientific research 
and help in ])rovi(h'ng technical and bihiiographical facilities 
for the new teaching and research imits that are created there. 

Another important ])Voblcm is that of strengthening 
bilateral scientillc links between mnversities on the i)asis of 
specific tasks to be carried out, TJie Association coidd pcr- 
Imps work out models for the accomi)lishment of these tasks 
giving a detailed list of the particular financial and orga- 
nizational measures to he taken. 

The f/ucstion of intern«itionaI university co-opcrntion in 
scientific information calls for thorough and specific dis- 
cussion. While it is true, as I have already said, that we are 
Avitnessing a flooa of information, it is equally true that only 
a certain amount of it gets through to the universities. And 
there arc relatively few universities which have managed to 
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«ot lo Ihc root of tliis problem, That is why wo hear appeals 
:\ml roqiicsls on alt sides calling Tor an excliange of scicntillc 
works, periodicals aud other scientific iuforiaallou o{ all 
kinds. In Ihis roNj)eet It would he very dcsirahlc to have 
mutual assistance in hrhigin^ out Joint scientific publications, 
TJie problem of co*operation hi the area */ sciontidc 
information yoes beyond the more matter of data which was 
eojisidered earlier. At the present time it is a more complex 
(jueslion, and for.tliis reason the Working Parly has made 
it a separate lluune for the discussion, 

We arc realizing Hint llic means and nielbods of inter- 
national co-operation among universities in the matter of 
seiiMiliJlc research are not easy to arrive at. The^ require 
prolonged, consideration as well as decisions concerning organ- 
i/atton, finance and spheres of resjionsibility, I would avow 
my conviction thal» in spite of Hie numerous social, economic 
am! political factors which impede the progress of inter- 
national university co-operation, we, the universities, through 
our International Association* shall succeed in organizing and 
developing this co-operation. Our Conference hears witness 
lo this and '^lie results of our discussion will provide the proof. 
Tlie achievement of IJiose results is bound to servo the good 
of mankind and, thereby, the happiness of the individual. 



I)r, JAMKS M, HI^STKU 

President of Sew York Unwcmiy 

The background paper for this Conference reports com- 
plete agreement among the Conference planners on llic two 
punmses of international university co-operation : helping 
tmiverstttes in (fi/Terent countries in their essential tasks of 
leaching, research, and development; an<l reinforcing inter- 
national understanding. Although co-operation with regard 
to administration and organization is more directly concerned 
with the first of these— helping universities to pc^rform their 
essential tasks more efTectivcly- -the fact that administrative 
problems have become so serious and so similar around the 
world siigf^ests that this is a particularly fruitful area for 
establishing international understanding among those gathered 
here. The background paper noted that lAU has started 
co-operative studies in this field and that Uncsco has 
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orf^anizcd international teatns to work on orgatil^attonal 
problems for individual iniiviTsilios. lUU the paper also 
pointed out that inlernallonal co-operallon in organization 
and adminislralion lias been quite fragmentary by comparison 
with exchanges in teaehlng nnd In research. 

A principal reason why there has been so lillle shariny 
of experience in institntional managenient is, I believe, that 
until recently, many university heads have not found questions 
of organization and administration particidarly urgent or, for 
that matter, even very interesting topics for discussion. \Vc 
have tended to accept our own traditional national systems 
of university governance and adn)inistration as largely invio- 
Inhle and hove devoted our energies and international 
exchanges to other su!)jects. Only a decade ago a discourse 
on university administration in a gathering like Uds would 
surely Imve induced a large ([uantily of <leep sleep. 

Today the situation is radically difTerenl. Now whenever 
educators meet, iiroblems of adnunistration and organi?:atlon 
arc among the liveliest topics of discussion. Kxternal and 
internal pressures of enormous magnitude and the greatest 
urgency have thrust these issues upon us, and \vc recognize 
that not only the erfectiveness of our institutions but also 
their very existence (not to mention our own existence as 
institutional heads) depend upon our ability to Hnd new or 
revised organizational and administrative forms. Therefore 
we have developed a very lively interest in the management 
experience and experiments of others. 

Two dominant external forces have raised questions about 
our practices : pressures for the acconunodation of growing 
numbers of studejits and the concern of funding agencies 
;d)out greater cost effectiveness. Both of these fore^js — num- 
bers an<i finance - have slinudaled legislative committees and 
nnnislries of educijlion to undertake studies of hi/,dier edu- 
cational systems at home and abroad. Within ^ my own 
country, tlie growing slate systems have borrowed heavily 
from each otlier's experiences, and governors, legislators, and 
educational administrators have come together in' a nund)er 
of regional and national organizations. These orgutdzations 
have as a central piirpose the exchange of information and 
experience on problems of structure and management. Fiscal 
controls, infornuition systems, programme budgeting, and 
staged growth are major topics foi" such exchanges. Similarly, 
national and regional conunissions in countries and areas 
throughout Ihe world have imderlaken comparative studies, 
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frr(jiK'tiHy uHli l\u* assistance of irUorniilional Jigcncics and 
foiindalions. Tims intra-nalional im\ hiiornational co-opcr- 
uUon in niattors of adniinlstration and orjjanizalion lias coim 
into bring an(J will iinUoiiblcMjIy grow. 

Two iirinoipal inlonial prt'ssiin\s for rcconsirliTalion of 
university organizanoi] arc radical cliaiigos in the ilcUl of 
knowledge; and revolulionary cliaiiges in iittiUidcs of faculty 
inojnbcrs and students toward tradiiionul authoritarian forms 
of academic g(>veriiance. The adjustment of existing colleges 
•md departments to new subject matter configurations is a 
complex problem, j)articuiarJy wlien ll)c authority of central 
administrators is under attack. The ability of democratic 
bodies to tnake hard choices and to institute reforms that 
reiluce the power and privileges of constituent members is 
notoriously lin>iled. At the same time, it is apparent that 
rigid resistance to the growing (Icmand of individuals through- 
<nd the world iav a gn*aler voice in iustitutUuia! decisions can 
impede ])r4>grcss as well as provoke destrnettve confrontations. 
Tlie proI)lcm of preserving achninistrative authority within an 
increasingly consultative structure lias become a crucial issue 
for n)any of us, 

Perhajis llic most typical characteristic of presidents, 
rectors, and vice-chancellors has been tiieir conservatism and 
self-confidence in matters of organization and administration. 
This co\dd be our most serious weakness in the circumstances 
that confront us today* In pait this chnraclcristic rcsuUe<l 
from the style for whieli many of the great presidents, rectors, 
and vice-chancellors of the past were known. Often they 
were distinguished by liighly opinionated views, authoritar- 
ianism and disdain of pr()fessionalism in ncadcudc admin- 
istration. Often they were chosen for their reputation as 
scholars rather tlian for their entliusiasm for administration* 
and they accej)ted the dreary l;ur<lons of organization and 
administration largely in order to enjoy the power and priv- 
ileges of their offices. It was cuslomiiry to delegate a(!mi- 
nistration to lower-level bureaucrats, who were, in turn, 
notorious tyrants. Inefliciencies and rigidities of traditional 
admijdstrative structures were excused as being necessary to 
the mystique of academic life. The old autocrats directed 
Ihcir institutions according to H.Kcd concepts which they 
freely and conildentty recommended to new institutions in 
develoi)ing countries as though they were God-given. 

We, as individuals, are still aflVcted by residual influences 
from this past. But we have reason lo be uneasy about such 
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a posture. Tlio general puhlic unci hoards of trust ns well 
iis students nrc loslnj^ their jiwe of the tnysleries of academic 
life. It is inereasiiiKly uiuieee|)lahlc to attribute ineflleiency 
to tradition and privilege. We arc expected now to conduct 
our atrairs more rationally than we have Ihonglil dcsirabto 
or have heen ahJe to condttet them in the past. 

It is eluar thai thosi* who wisli to rejnain in charge of 
universities must assnine lU'W i>ersi)eelives. Our basic obli- 
gation is to equij^our instittitions to handle major educational 
reforms ; to he able to acoommodalc cJianges in the fields 
of knowledge, changes in the educational re<iuirenienls and 
perspectives of a growing (piantily and variety of stiidents, 
changes in nu'lhods of inslruclion and learning that make 
more erfeclive use of liiniled human and material resources. 
It is now ap[)arenl that success in handling these educational 
issues (le])en(ls on success in coping with unresolved problems 
of organizattori and admi/iistration. There is need to clarify 
the authority of presidents, rectors, and vice-chancellors; the 
relations between institutions and their J)oards of trust as 
well as co-ordinating councils anil govcrnnu'nt authorities; 
the powers of university senates, college faculties, and depart- 
ments; the role of students in policy development; the rights 
and responsibilities of individuid faculty members and stu- 
dents. All of these issues hear upon the crucial need to 
increase the educational elTectiveness of our expenditures 
without undermining the freedom and creativity of our 
scholars. A decade ago, we tended, each in his own tradition, 
to have fixed answers to (piestions of this kind. Now we arc 
less certain, and so are our constituents. And because these 
issues are in Ilux, we have greater difficulty coping with the 
ffist((rbing pressures from without and from within that 
threaten institutional autonomy, institutional integrity, aca- 
(h^nic freedom, anrl e/Teclive jJianagenuMil — not to mention 
personal safety. 

Hellance on tra<lition is not adeciuale for our tasks. If 
the nmdern university is to be strong enough to coj>e with its 
monumental educational ])robIems, it needs organizational and 
adn^mistrative forms wi)icb are demonstrably efficient and 
fair. FLxleriial pressures demand efficiency. The interna! 
community demands responsiveness. We arc challenged to 
find ways to perform the magic that satisfies both. 

Undoubtedly we can lielp each other. Our national, 
cultural, and institutional difTerences still prohibit easy com- 
parisons and direct transfers of experience, but our discussions 
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loj^cUior provide usiTiil infoniKition, new perspectives antJ 
can help its lo oveiconu' our natural conscrviitism. Kxchnnges 
i\m rnconni^f in ns the (k'V('lo])ineMt of a ^^reflier Ciipijcity to 
eonsulcr new mul (iilTennt ways of solvinj< our problems. 
Already inatty of us have borrowed lieavily from others. It is 
Indeed a useful function of lAU lo facilitate this vnluablo 
relationship anu>n|4 tiie imivcrsilies of the world. 



The Chaihmax openi^d llie geruTul discussion, 

Hr. .)os{: Oi ao Svki-av/, Rvclor of the Pontifical University 
of liio Grande tU> Snl, su^'fie.sted that the discussion should be 
directed mainly con>>ideraUon of the practical aspects of 
co-operation, All the participants were in fact agreed upon 
Ihe principle of co-opcralion, which was one of tlie main objec- 
tives of lAl' itself. The universities needed and wanted to 
help each o(fuT hu( what shoufrf be decided was how and in 
what way they could do so. 

Dr. Gkouck liAUANUscv, Hector of tlie Potytechnicat Ins- 
iiliite of liucharesi, recalled Ifiat while the need for co- 
operation was recoj^uized by everyone, it appeared in a rather 
diderent lifjhl |)erhaps for a technical university, which was 
directly influenced by the profjre.ss of 5cience, As long as 
science had been enga^^cd in recordin^^ and classifyin^j facts, 
advanced technical education was more concerned with the 
particular than the general, but now that science no longer 
aimed to list* hut to explain phenomena and Uieir intercon- 
nections, deep upheavals had ciccurrcd in the IcchnologWs, 
which had, so to speak, been tlirown into the melting pot. 
Their constant chani^e required not only changes in the 
content of studies, but also in their form and their conception, 
and it was becoming more and more difficult to manage the 
1\ood of information, Thus co-operation in the technical disci- 
pHnes was a n\atler of particular urgency, in the field of 
research just as mueh as in that of Ici^turing and leaching. 
The universities harl special res])onsibilities in this respect, 
for, as everyone knew, llie law of secrecy loo often weighed 
down upon non-university research. The best results were 
kej)t hidden In the interests of private profit, but to the 
detriment of society, since many other people spent fortunes 
to make the same discoveries over again. The universities 
had always l)een enemies of )>adh)cks and seals nnd if their 
eO'r>peralim\ was as yet insufdcicnt, tins was often bccansc 
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Ihcy lacked funds. Society should thcrefofc be brought to 
understand that material support for international university 
co-operation ^vas not only a necessity, but also a highly 
profitable investment. The big international organizations 
had worked out assistance programmes, especially for the 
developing countries. But would it not also be ])rofltable for 
mankind to finance research programmes whioh would b« 
Implemented jointly l>y the universities of several countries 
and which would attempt to solve very immediate problems, 
such as that of the prestTvation of the environment? 

Co-opera I ion would perliaps he improved if a committee 
of lAU could j)ut forward some rules for the presentation 
of the inforfuation whicli univorsilios publishe(i about them- 
selves. 

Finally Ihoy should look at the very important matter of 
the training of academic staff for universities in the deve- 
loping countries. l':s]>ecially in the technical disciplines, 
this training was sometimes very difficult to provide on the 
spot for waul of scientino etjuipnicnt and an adequate 
industrial infraslrueture. ^i'hc best way out might perhaps 
be to organize training courses in the more advanced univer- 
sities, where a large ]>lace would be given to research, but 
some also to teaching methods, That would be an excellent 
opportunity for co-operation between the already well- 
established universities* 

Dr. Alex Kwapono, Vice'Chancelhr of the Universily of 
Ghana, imderlined two points. First of all he felt it was very 
important to preserve the rcc'tprocal characier at the co- 
operative relationship. Co-operation was like horse-riding; 
a rapport had to be set up between horse and rider, enabling 
both of them to develoj) their own qualities. Without this 
exchange and the concern of both partners to benefit from it, 
co-operation was in danger of degenerating into a form of 
colonialism, 

At the same time, it had to be realized that co-operation, 
however liarinoniously it might be conceived, could not work 
if it were itot endowed with the necessary resources. And the 
moment had perhaps come for lAU to take more interest in 
the concrete means of financing co-operation. 

Dr. Am' Savko Cuowdhurv, Vice'Chancellor of the Uni- 
vctsiii) of Dacca, rreallcd that the notion of co-oj)eralion was 
implicit in thai of education, one of tasks of which was to 
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(MiUiviilj^ a srnso of univorsaVity. T}u» Assoolalion could play 
a purticularly valuable part in giving tliis co-oporatiou a real 
meaning- It frtHiuiMiliy l)aj»))oiuHl at Ihe presonl day ihal 
uuivorsilivs svvro UmI to rel'onn Ihoir inanaf<o!nvnl methods 
and oiiihark U{)ot\ fxporiiiu'uls which <(opartcd considerably 
from ^(c'ncrally accepted praotici^s. Some iinivorsilles liud 
Unis roconlly adiiiUlcd slvidonts inlo tbcir sonides and councils^ 
iuid such iiuMsurcs had not hccn svithoid ropcrcusidons in 
coiintruvs whvrc the (fornand for partlcipallon had not yet 
hvvn inadc\ II would hi' rif^dd in such cases for the uni- 
versities concerned tn consult lAU for in Us turn to 
eonsuU Us nieniher universities ;dK)Ut the foreseeable effects 
of tt)is or thai reform. As far as oxchaof^es of students and 
(ea(*lH'rs were ecjncenu'il, one of the principles of co-operation 
shonl({ l)e eifual trealnu^iit for nationals anil foreigners. The 
univrrsilirs of I'akislan even NVont su far as to offer better 
conditions to foreign slnUents, who)n they wished lo attract. 
Of course, it was easy to understarul that not all universities, 
could go as far as tliat, hut at ieast it would ))e desirahte 
for Ihem to abstain from more or less discriminatory practices, 
such as nmiiing foreign students pay higher course fees. 

As for teachers, it would be very Jjclpful if lAU were to 
draw up lists of particularly euiineat sdiolars and professors. 
Member uuivursilics could then seek the help of one or other 
of tluMU, for example to sit on eommUlces far selccl^on and 
rrer\Htnu'nt rd their own lecturing stafl'. 



I' rofessor N. A, Bhuakv, Pro-Iivctor of ilu* Uniuvrsiiy of 
lA'nlnyrad, made the )>oint that the scientific and teclmical 
revolution and social progress were conferring increased 
importance on higher education in general, and thereby, bring- 
ing about a change in international university co-operation. 
U seen\eil quile easy to agree on the main objeclives of such 
co-operation and it was possible to pick out ttiree. The first 
was to increase the intellectual potential of cacti country am! 
of manUiott in general. The second was to reduce the gaj) 
between difTerent countries. The third was to deepen inter- 
national understanding as a way lo lasting^ peace .and 
friendship anumg peoples. l'urlherniore» lo achieve its pur- 
I)ov;ps. co-operation had to t>e bnsed on equality and mutual 
understamiing lietween the )nuties concerned. The experience 
t^f ii\e soeiaUsl comUries had moreover shown that co- 
operation between countries at different levels of dovolopnu^nl 
was only fidly effective if it recognized these principles. 
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flavifiR agrt'cd on thnsc points, emphasis should be p\it 
ini certain urgent uvaltors : ovorcumiug linKulstic harriers, 
co-orcHnalinH teachiuK and rosoarch» making vmiversily life 
jnoro democratic, establishing Oe^jreo etjuivalenls het\veen 
varions countries. All those problems were of importance 
not only for co-operation, they also afTectcd the Internal life 
of every university. For the time being, although it might 
he (juite legitimate for the purposes of discussion, to niake a 
distinction between the internal problems and the externa! 
problems of the university, there was very often a close link 
fjotween them. 

In speaking of the areas of co-operation, there was one 
which should be singled out, because it was acquirinf^ 
tnereasiag importance ; thai was the further training of 
specialists who liad already acquired a basic training in their 
own country. 

Then coming to the role of lAU in co-operution> it seemed 
that it sliould ;d)ove all he one of information and co* 
ordination. Only fragnu'utary and insufficient data was at 
present available about eo'0))eraljon programmes and it would 
bo well for lAU io make a systeniatie and scientific elTort to 
collect and disseminate nu»rc* complete information. 



Professor G, Hkidoh.v, liertor of the UniucrsUy of liosiock, 
pointed out that the universities of the German Democratic 
Republic were deeply aware of llie nee(f for international 
university co-operation. Although they had hitherto deve- 
lopi'd co-operation nuiinly with institutions in socialist 
coimlrit\s or countries struggling for their liberation, they 
also had contacts with establishments in countries whoso 
social system was entir^-Jy diflerenl from that in the German 
Democratic Hepubtie. Thoy had nevertheless become con- 
vinc<'d that the <levelo|)ment of co-operation between uni- 
versities depended to a very large degree on relations between 
the states concerned. Relations liascd on mutual respect, 
international law and in particular the United Nations Charter 
could alone provide lirni foundations for inter-univcrsity co- 
operation. That was why the universities and their Assoc- 
ciation should do everything in their power to see that 
e<juitable and peacefid relationships were established t>elween 
u\\ countries and that the discriminatory measures of which 
sojne of them were still victims came to an end. University 
eo-operation would make decisive progress if the United 
Xalions Organization m)d its Specialized Agencies were to 
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hecome genuinely universal, and il was for lAU, which was 
a world organization, to uphold Ihis elementary j)rinciple. 

Dr. N. A, Hkhnanoi-z, Dean of the Facultu of Medicine of 
the Sadonal University of Cordoba, suggosled that lAU should 
set uj) u Central Information Bureau to which the universities 
would cojnninnicute the iinporlant discoveries they inad<. :uul 
which would distrihuto Itie information to other universities, 

l)r, \V, HvNo, of the University cf Montevideo, emphusi?,ed 
that his university accepted many students from other Latin 
American eonnlries and that it was ready to accept any form 
of K^^nuine co-oi)eration, because it needed il. It must however 
he realized that university co-operation was sometimes used 
hy certain countries as a iiunhod of econoniic or political 
iniiltration and acted more or less as a Trojan Horse for 
cultural imperialism, or for imperialism full stoj>. Moreover, 
there wore mnny possible models for a university, and they 
were not easy to H^aft from one society on to another. One 
of the mistakes co-operation had to avoid was therefore a 
hasty and ill-considered transfer of any particular type of 
university into another country. 

Finally it was not true to say that the universities 
worked solely and always for the welfare of mankind, Some 
of them engaged in research of a military nature direclly 
intended to support a war effort. And Avorse still, co- 
operation was sometimes used to induce, a foreign university 
to co-operate unwittingly irt military research; a mathematics 
institute for example, might find itself entrusted with a project, 
unaware that it was to contribute to the solution of certain 
balislic problems. That was ^obviously an intolerable abuse. 

Dr, L. Kkrw/.v, Vice-Hector of Lam! Universiltj, made a 
I)ractical sugf^cstlon : he thought it appropriate that l\V 
should set up a working party whose mission would be to 
work out budi^clary criteria for international university co- 
operation. After studying the matter, the working party 
could for example suggest that each university should devote 
I \)vr cent, »3 per cent or 10 per cent of its budget to co- 
operation. Of course such criteria would have to be applied 
in a flexible way, taking account of the special position of 
the institutions.' lUil if they came to be widely recognized 
throughout the world, this would assist the universities in 
drawing up their budgets and obtaining the necessary credits 
from those who subsidized them. 
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The Chathman intrrvoju'd In iiihUm-Iiiu' llio linportiince of 
this su«j?cstion which fiad in liu't already hcoii tuado several 
Ihncsi m the Workiji^^ VnvVws amvvnvi] hy \he Association. 
If the wniversitics really intended to take a han<i iii co- 
operation, and not leave it lo governments, i! was important 
that thoy should give a cloar detnonstralion of their intention 
lo <kn"ote a part of Uivir resourees \o it. 



Dr. NAjjAVAMij, Hvclor of Ihv University of Cliiraz, also 
wanted to make a i)rai:tleal sii^'^^>slion# He fell that one *>! 
the most useful fortus of eo-operation was IJie conclusion of 
bilateral agreements l)olw'ccn institutions hi different coun- 
tries. His own m)iversily had for a number of years luul 
an a>;reenienl witli the University of Pennsylvania which, 
anions other things. Jiad enabled it to recruit more than 
•100 Iranian Icclurers, who were in the United States. Ttie 
Secretariat of lAU would be doinpl a vory i^nwl service to the 
university co)))nMn>ily if it wore able, on the one hand, directly 
to promote bilateral agreements and» on the other hand, to 
eoHect and circulate information afjout cxistiu^^ agreements; 
that would enable universities wishing to associate to gel to 
know more about the various types of association in use and 
to assess their advantages and disadvantages. 



Dr. G. S. Wfsi:, President of the Univenity of l^el-Aoio, 
ihoDfibt that before accepting foreign students, universities 
slu)uld first ensure that they were able to provide not only 
adequate facilities for study, but also n social and human 
environment in which they could really feel at home. When- 
ever this was not the ease, rather than aecepUng foreign 
students, it was preferable to send professors abroad : these 
professors could then teach hundreds or even thousands of 
yotmg peo]))e without their having to face the difficult prob- 
lems of adapting to a foreign environment and then re- 
adapting to their ho?ne environment. 

Kvirlhennore, it would be sensible to draw more often on 
the services of professors and research workers who vvere in 
retirenuMit, but stilt <juite capable of making a distinguished 
contribution to education and scientific discovery. Free of 
career ties in their own countries, (hey would find it easier 
than their younger colleagues to agree to go and work abroad. 
It would he helpful if the lAU Secretariat could draw up lists 
of such people, 
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As for research, wilh the best will In the world, thcpos- 
sibility of ccnlraliziiiK and disscmiiuiling nil results seemed 
to be qiiile out of the question. Systematic exchanges of 
iru'lhods, on Ihv olher hand, would be possible and IW could 
IJorhaps act as a "clearinf^-houso" for scientific methods. 

Finally, the hnporlance of financial Issues should not be 
ovrrlookod out of inlsidaced prudery; in ii^any countries, 
universities were finding it inereasinKly difficult to ^el the 
funds nceessary for leachinj^ and research. It was a serious 
problem and i| would be worlhwliiie for the Conference to 
devote some lime to ,stu<fyin^' appropriate ways of overcojning 
the situation, 



Hev, J. W. PAUHKMi;. VU c-President of Saini Louis UnU 
vvrsiUj, while emphasizing^ tlie value of bilateral agreements 
between universities, suggested that it mi^^ht be useful to 
form university consortiums, wltlun u country or a region, 
which would lie capable of ^ivin^^ more extensive sci ices to 
co-operation than any of tlieir members taken indivi-'ually. 
There had bren a very recent example in the United States : 
tl\e Associated Unuersilies for International Kducation, which 
was made up of eif^hl universities* 

Furthermore, to get down to a more basic question, it 
was very important for everyone at the present time that 
the universities should help each other in creating complete 
freedom of tenclung and research within their walls and it 
Nvould not he time wasted if the Conference were to devote 
some of its attention to the matter. 



Dr. A. A. Santas, Hvcior of the University of Biienos-AireSf 
drew attention to a problem which had not yet been raised, 
although it was of concern to all universities; namely, the 
training of miiversily teachers. If universities could assist 
each other in giving better training in the art of tcacliing 
• an area hitherto unexplored by most of them — they w*onld 
be contributing to a change in human relationships and to the 
establishment of more real understanding within their own 
walls, which was perhaps one of the best w\'\ys of contributing 
to international understanding. 

Mgr L, GrLLov, of the Lovanium Uniuersity^ hoped, witli 
some earlier speakers, that lAU would lay down criteria for 
co-operation. U hud been suggested some yoars before thai 
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each iiiiiNorsity slionUt tniploy ono per cent of its sfafT each 
year on co-operation work. That [percentage niif^ht seem an 
ambitious one. and a start might (>erhaps he nia(h» at O.fi per 
cent rishifj gradually to one per cent. 

At the same time, in view of the increasing i>raclicc of 
sabbatical or scientific leave, the suggestion alight he made 
thai anyone taking such h'ave spend, say, one third of his 
lime in a university in a developing country. 

Finally, going hack to a suggestion wliich had heen made 
(»arli(»r, it would he a good idea if retired professors were 
given nu)re opportunity to take part in crt-oj)eralion. They 
could su})ply infornuUion about themselves to the lAU Sccrc- 
lariat, svhicli wouUI coliecl and eircukile it to its meml)er 
universities. 

rhe (liiAiKMAV Ihiiuked the sp(Mkers ;md adjourned the 

session. 
I" 



FJIlS r DISCUSSION SJCSSlOX 
Co'oeKKATioN IN TUK Imklo OK Tkacimnci AM' Sn ov 

Dr. IL Wkkks, Chainnan of tlic Sessions opened the 
4]isc«ssions and asked participants to refrain as much as 
possible from reading te^ts prepared in advance so llmt the 
discussion u\ight hecouu* a real dialogue and not simply a 
succession of unrelated statements, fie also invited the 
speakers to look mainly at the practical aspects of co-operation 
T i\n<i recalled some of the points stressed in the previous day's 
plenary session : problems of tlnance for university co- 
operation; possibilities of inter-university "consortiums" : 
anr! llnally, the organization of co-operation and of the dis- 
semination of information between universities in a spirit of 
mutual esteem and respect. He suggested as a starling ])oint 
the Iheme, "co-operation in the field of teaching and study'\ 
proposed in the discussion outline. 

Dr. K. G. KpWAKos, VicC'Chattcellor of the Vnivcrsily of 
liradfonU focused attention on the danger that practical co- 
(iperation bclwcen universities, valuable and necessary as it 
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mi^lit \n\ mi^lil not jirovido i\ swift or profound enough 
iinswiT to llu' noL'd for a sonsi' of luiman solidnrily, llu' 
iiii|>or!anoo of wliioh had hvvu nnphasizod by Dr. Zurayk. 
Till* world was fraughl nvjIU owvi orisos, and latent om^s 
wliirh HiiKlil dfsvlop vory fast, an(} it was thorproro Impor- 
alivo for lhi» iniivorsitiL's to atlack Iho prohlcni directly, and 
not oxpocl such solidarity to grow and Mourish as a natural 
olV-shoot of tlu»ir day-to-day co-<H>*^'i'^^tion. He asked Nvhat 
j>roporlion of tlicir rcsf>nrco.s and ofTorls Ihc iii)ivcrsilics were 
devolinj4 lo sliidyin^^' tlic solution of conilicls; the anatomy 
<if xenophobia, tl\e pathology of raeialisin, tlie prot)U>nis of 
))overty and of the j'rowing gap !)Ctwcen the rich and the poor 
countries. ,^ 

lAU secoK'tl exceplionally well i>laccd to stiundale 
research {uid nniv<Tsily co-operation in Ihese areas* Hit* 
Administrative IJoard C()nld ]»crbaps set lip an ml hoc com- 
miltee lo consider how this could be done. 



{)r, Jacoh Kat/, Hector of Hie Uebreio University, Jeru- 
snlvm, tliou^^bl t!>al the smaller countries had an essential 
j)arl to i>hiy in inlernalional university co-operaUon. Indeed, 
many devclophi^ countries feared that assistance fron\ the 
"big powers" might he tainted with j)olitical or cultural 
inlluences, but was not the case with co-operation between 
countries of comparable size, Turthcrmorc, steps shovild be 
taken to combat tlie brain-drain towards the universities 
of the rich countries; tlic inevitable outcome of this was 
the intellectual impoverishment of the universities of the 
sandier countries through their being deprived of their finer 
elctnents. The uniformity resulting from this brain-drain 
and from llie eoneenlration of intellectual capacity in a tew 
iMg centres clearly ran counter to the best interests of the 
intermdional university connnunity ami it should be one of 
llu* tasks of lAU to see to it thai the sJ5udler countries retain 
their parlienlar university ehariieteristics. 

Dr. A. HAi.CKr.rs-GoKiNA of //re Uniuersitij of Barcelona, 
s])oke out against one mislaken kind of co-operation, wliieli 
was the antithesis of true co-operalion; this mistaken co- 
operation involved Ihe migration of stmlents who bad been 
weeded out of their own universilfes l)y selection procedures, 
I'or llnaneia!» family, or other purely personal reasons thesr 
stu(h^nls were out to get a clegree at any price. Tbey helped 
lo increase tbe jiressure on already overcrowded universities 
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arid (hoy wrre ii oaiiM' of Hu» lowvrin^ of iK'iidoinio slaiul:n'(ls. 
Tlu\ iHiivtTsilios should Ihrruforo ngroo oi\ forms of iiiUm'- 
luilionnl sideolion wliirn giiw proffivnlial iKliuission lo 
stiidouls ri'oojninriuliul hy llio iUitlioriUi's of {\\v\v lionu* 
iM>imlries. 

In addilioii, Ihc univorsilii's should otTor a j^roatcr iiumhcr 
u( invitations to foreign profossors for sufficicnlly ton|4 
ptTlods -durinf^ Ihoir sal)baUcid year for exau)ple» or as 
alroady advocated, aflor Ihry liad reached rclircnionl n^c, 
provided thai they liad not hvst tlieir "iiilellectiud usefidness". 

Dr. y, l^)\vr.i:s, AcmU'inic Vivc-Pn'siilvnt of Uailc Sri- 
(ttsaie I Utntn'rsihjy Addis Mxdm, considered that the luiiver-"' 
sities shouUl make more elTort to take control of the dewl- 
opmenl of rduralion thron^liout the worhl. Working hi a 
developing country, one was in fact particuhuly aware of the 
fact that the main gtiidelincs were hiid down by governments, 
plantiing bodies and a few inlerjialionul organizations, mdably 
the World IJaiik, 

The decisions they look, even more than tlu'ir tiuanclal 
jiower, were tending to eliannel and control the development 
of education. 'I'iieir ideas and inlhience were going to beconu^ 
inereasingly strong and Iheir ]>o)icil^s were likely to assert 
tfiemselves nu)re and more. 1'lu'ir methods and their more 
or less iniplieit criteria were going to fashion university 
development. 

Nothing com|)arable existed in Die field of international 
university co-Ojieralion and if the imiversities wanterl to 
take the k'ad hi educational deveUipnuMit. they wouhl have 
lo realize what (his meant atul what it involved, and work 
out the main guidelines for theuKselves. 

In present day conditions, the universities lia<l a tcMidi^ncy 
to act in isolation in relation to the Ixulies which financed 
them and tliat was not the Wiiy to ]>ut (hem in a position 
lo create the con<htions for real university co-operation. 

Ttiis miglit llierefore be the riglit mf)ment, as Vice-(*hau- 
eeilor Kdwards liad suggested, for lAU to set up a committee 
for the devclopuKMit of university co-operation. 

Dr. A. V, (V\sii.r,s, of Ihr Vtiinvrsifij nf Advln\di\ 
mentioned (h<» I'nited \ali(Uis inli'rnalional university proj(rL 
which in his opinion mighl f(n'm the end)ryo (»f an intrr- 
naliotnd system of university co-operation an<l provide the 
answer to son\c (v( the anxieties i^\i>ressiMl by Dr. Howies. 
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Various proposals had alreatly boon made on lliis suhjecl 
aiul il had been envisaged Ibal the new iiisliliilioji wouhl 
organize close co-operation belwinri Uk» facuHies of various 
universUies wUh a view lo advanced sliuUes in various Holds. 
The internalional university eoinnMUiity, ajMl therefore lAU, 
ow^M lo lake close interest U\ Uiis project and in Uio possi- 
liilily it iniKht offer of deflnhig a coh(>rent policy for co- 
oi)eralion. 

Dr. S, Ihmay, of the Tvclmotoijical Haifa, 
stressed the unportauce of co-operidion in inter-library 
exchanges belween universities, and he drew attention to the 
desirability of studying; the possibility of adopting a standard 
classitlcalion system to overcome difficulties encountered 
abroad by sUulenls and teachers accustomed lo the classi- 
ficattou system used in their own university. 

1) r, Loi'is JoroHiN, of llw Internadonnl Association of 
Unwersiiu Professors and f-echircn\ conunentcd on the views 
of university teachers with regard to university co-oivration 
and began his statement with three observations : 

\ ) The workini^ document was ri^ht lo say t])at **nothini{ 
is more vital to universities than the cNchan^e of knowledge,.." 
but it would probably he still more correct to say that nolhinf^ 
was nioro essential for Die well-beiuf^ of society than the 
exclianf^e of knowledi^e and that tlie res|)onsi))i)ily for con* 
troltiuf,' this process evolved upon the universSly iwd its 
components. 

2) HesponsiJjIc professors ancl administrators were auroed 
on the pvinciitlc of academic freedoui. It slioidd be iu>tcd, 
for tin* record, that in the recent past, professors concerned 
to defeiui academic freedom had liad to conteml with the 
friendly rivalry of miiversity presidents and, logelht'r, they 
had coutriluUed to the marlyrotogy of the univevstly, 

^) Professors were fully aware of the essential part 
I)b^yed by llu^ .'nhninislrathjui in l)u' educational process, Ihit 
supercilious professors would ]>e surprised that an assembly 
of university lenilers slundd choose to call itself a university 
assembly. In this lar^^e yalherinf^ there were scarcely more 
than a few ''lrnslei's"» a bare pittance of professors and a 
handful of students. 

This beirjg said, tlirec j)roblen).s referred to in the 
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"working dnouiiUMU" appeami lo cull for furllicr examin- 
ation : 

1) TIic probliMn of niilionalisni. 

It was now widely rccof^nized that the nationalist nuMi- 
lalily was ono of the major obstacles to the develoj>menl of 
universal vahics and procoduros for co-operation. 

It was important to state clearly thai "the exchange of 
knowledge" was too often diverted or paralyzed by modern 
forms nf tribalism- A firm statement svas called for on this 
jnalter. 

*2) TJie j)robIem of university autonomy. 

Any Wi'll-infornunI university teacher Wiis n supporter of 
the autonomy of his university, for the freedom of the uni- 
versity was a guarantee of his own freedom. iVut the freedom 
of the institution did not always j)rovi(le a guarantee of res- 
pect for the primary r6le of the teacher in decidhig peda- 
gogical policy aiul practice, A distinction had to be made 
here, 

11} The problem of an international education service. 

Only the most fortunate university teachers could hope 
to work abroad in the coiutitions of freedom and economic 
security com])atible with worthwhile teaching. As yet there 
was not even l!u^ faintest outline of an international university 
career structure. This wa* an area where a difhcull and urgent 
lask still reinaine<l to be done. 

Vrom the point of view of a representative of an 
organization invited as an observer, tlirec snggeslions for 
sj)ccilic action might be made, 

1) !AU would render a substantial seivice to the uni- 
versity eoimnunily by studying the treiuls towards the part- 
icipation of all concerned in university governance, 

2) lAU would strengthen its cai)acity for leadership if 
it were to explore all tlu' possihih'ties for perjuanent co- 
operation Willi the learned societies eoneeriu^d with particular 
disei|)lliu^s. Tho lime had come to bring about a concordance 
iH'tween tlie pcjsitions adojiled by professors and university 
leaders acting in those capacities, and the ])ositions they 
a<loptcd as scliolars. 

The Conslllution of lAU recognized the obligation of uni- 
versities *'lo develop nuitually nu\terial and moral aid on an 
interjudionat level'. This imi)tied that it should endeavo^lr to 
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cslablish slatulards for Iho croatiou of tm iiUornatioual iini- 
versily career slnielnris Such a document would deal cxpli- 
cHiy and perhai>s for Ihe ilrsl time willi llie problem of 
aeadeinic freedom in ii world-wide conlexl. 

Dr. G, Pai\ Hector of the Uniuersiiy of Sassari raised 
ilw problem of the sliorlage of academie sta(t in the developing 
countries. 

In fact, the same shortai^e , wiis now being fell in the 
developed eomitrles as a residt of the xiibslanllal increase in 
student numbers. U was thus becoming more and more dif- 
lieult to /ind .staO' available for teaelung abroad, A thorough 
study should llierefore be made of the possibilities for post- 
tjrachiale students from the developing countries to /inisi) 
Hu'ir studies in the universities of the advanced countries. 
These students coidd eventually form teams of teachers 
capable of working in their honie coimtries or in other 
cojntrles which needed them. They would not only have 
the oi)portunity to acquire knowledge, I>ut also take a full 
part in the scienti/te life of the host countries. This would 
he one way of achieving a belter mulerstanding between 
peoples, which nas both a condition and an objective of 
international uni\ersity co-operation. 

>frs. Pilar H. F.im, President of ihe Centra Escolar Vni- 
rersiitj of die Pl\i(ippines, expressed agreement with the 
fireeeeding speaker's plan for the exchange of advanced 
sltidenls. This would be one of the best ways to overcome 
tlie serious shortage or qualified university teachers in the 
Philippines and in other developing countries. In this regard, 
it was worth pointing out that tlie International Federation 
of University W^omen o/Tered numerous scholarships to enable 
women students to tinish their studies in the United States and 
Kiu'ope. On their return home, the holders of these scholar- 
>,h\ps had been able to do useful work spreading the know- 
ledge they had acquired, 'ihe bigger universities should 
alloeule more scholarships to the develoj)}ng countries wbleti 
did not ha\e the financial means for exclianges of academic 
staff. 

Rook exchanges were no less important, for they relieved 
Iho luianeia! burden of imiversllies in poorer countries, part- 
icularly when» as was the ease in tlie Philippines, book prices 
were j^rohibitive. 

Dr, N, K. Ai).v\roi.KKrN» of ihe Vntversity of Ibadaii, 
repeated that eo-operalion was a l>asic necessity for the deve- 
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loping coiinlries. Xevorlholess, U should not be liiuitod solely 
it> forms of inler-nniwrsily t'o-operalion, Tlie Universily of 
Ibadan, for iiishuico, owed a greal deal lo the Ford \nul 
Rockefeller Foniufations and io foreign governmenLs, in 
particular the Ikilish and Canadian Governnienls (in oil 
teehnolof^y), Tho Federal Gerinan, Soviet and French Govern- 
nienls bad been providing it with lecturers. Co-operation 
was inseparable from the problems of financhig and it should 
be carried on for the bencHt of the developing countries. It 
was a matter of concern lo the world as a whole, for peace 
couU! not bo ensured if one group of peoples developed to the 
<lelrimenl of others, or if one part of mankind was neglected 
for the benefit of IIjc other. 



Dr. A. C. JosMi. Member of the lAV AdminUtralioe hoard, 
pointed out that exchanges of teachers in fact most often 
occurred through the intermediary of government agencies 
or foimdatrons. li would obviously be desirable for univer- 
sities to lake things in hand but they would then, as already 
suggested, inevitably have to allot sufficient budgetary 
resources for the purpose. It was hard to specify the exact 
percentage of the budget which would have lo be devoted to 
eo-operalton, but it was (pule certain that the universities 
would have lo make a bigger effort than Ihey were at present. 

They would furthermore have to make a greater attempt 
lo develop co-operation patterns which were not financially 
btirdensomo. One example was the case of a leading pro- 
fessor who might be attached simultaneously to two xmi- 
vcrsitics, one in n developing couniry and the other in a 
developed country, b^ach year he would spend several nionths 
at one university and several months at the other. For the 
developing country, this system not only had the advantage 
of stopping the brain-drain, or at least limiting it in time, 
but also of enabling some of its best minds lo work at 
regular intervals in centres which were at the forefront of 
their discipline : in Ibis way the **drain" was not only a 
temporary one, it also became useful. Likewise, exchanges 
could be extended among \miversilies wliose vacations did not 
coincide. Lastly, as already remarked, more use could be 
jnode of the ser\iees of retiretl teachers. 

Dr. S. V. UrM r\N(:i:v, Hector of the !h'oples' Frlendslup 
Vfiwersiti/y Moscow. en>pha.sij?ed the ijnporlance of the priji- 
ciplc of equidily In the relations between universities in 
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dilTeronl countries \\m\ sjioke more parliculurly about the 
problem of eo-operation wilh the <levetoping countries. The 
USSR for its parl» was using a variety of methods in trying 
to help them train tijeir own nationals, 

— It liad helped ii\ setting up and equiping 22 institutions 
of bigher eduealion in various eountries, and was preparing 
to launeh 17 other projeets of the same type. The intake 
eapaeity of all these establishments would then bo 20,000 
students. 

Under various agreements, tlie Soviet Union each year 
sent hundre<ls of highly qualidcd teaehers and research 
workers to the developing cmmlrii\s. The University of 
Moscow alone had sent some 1,100 over the last 10 years. 
It was of interest to note that tliey had not encountered any 
of the career and reinstatement difficulties mentioned in the 
working document, 

— There were at present more than 11,000 undergraduate 
and postgraduate students from developing countries in Soviet 
universities and this nuud)cr would be increased substantially 
in the coming years. The Peoples' Friendship University, 
which was entirely dcvole<l to international co-operation, 
played a very important role in this Held and its six faeultios 
at present included 4,500 students from Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. The course retpurements were published in 
Knglish and partly in French and Spanish, and could be 
examined by all those who were interested. Comments and 
criticisms would be welcomed. 

l)r, G, HaIvANda, of the Official Vnwersilij of the Congo, 
Lumbiimbashi, laid emphasis on llie imporlancc of training 
qualiHed national slafY for higher education in the developing 
cotuitries. A university was not only a group of buildings, 
hut also a body of mci\ who were dedicated to a common 
task and who had to \mderstand one another. However 
competent llu'^y might be, foreign teachers had to be prepared 
to make an effort to adapt themselves if they were really to 
become accepted in the surrounding environment, and in part- 
icular, by the students. Very often lliey went away again 
i)efore this effort bad borne fruit. Many were seconded under 
leehnieal assistance agreements and were likely to he 
repatriated as soon as some political or diplomatic dispute 
arose between the contracting parties: others saw co- 
operation as a way of escape front military service in their 
own countries; yet olliers lived in a state of constant tension 
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fonring thai their ciircors niif^ht he eonipromisod in their 
home countries and Ihey aeoepted a post there as soon as 
the opporliinily oceiirred. To overcome this stale of affairs 
it \voiii<l 1)0 preferable for foreif^n teachers to remain attached 
lo their university of orii;in and only to l>e "on loan" to the 
devolo]>ing country university. Hut in the long run the l>csl 
solution was for the dovelopinj^ countries to have their own 
national, staff; A large number of these future staff would 
still have t^ be given their advanced training abroad and in 
order lo increase training possibilities, to enable French* 
speakers to study in Knglisli-speaking countries for instance, 
great effort shoilld he put into language training. 

Apart from this, the developing universities were in need 
of equipment. Here again they had to have recourse to 
foreign aid. but they could at the same time make more 
rational use of what they had by increased specialization and 
by estnf)h\hing proper priorities. In sonic cases, it might 
also be advisable lo set up inter-nniversity centres, such as 
the training centre for journalists planned in Yaound<^. 

Dr. WiRzuEKGKR, Iivclor of the lliunholdt University, 
Berlin, reverted lo the question of the definition of the main 
lines of a coherent co-operalion policy, raised ])y Dr. Brooks^ 
One approach used successfully by the universities of the 
German Democratic Hepublic was lo conclude long-term 
bilateral agreements whose particular scope and modes of 
application were agreed to year by year: Recently, the 
universilies of the German Democratic Republic had concen- 
trated mainly on sending teachers capal)le of helping the 
developing countries at the lu^rve centres of their own devel- 
opment. This did not rule out reciprocal assistance, since a 
university which was sent a s|>ecialist in stock-breeding, for 
instance, might send a specialist in African affairs in return. 
As for the students, the universilies of Ihe German Democratic 
Republic believed it was of great value lo accept foreigners 
for posli^radnate studies. They also accepted ilrst-year 
sluderils, but tnainly in certain specialized liclds. Ai)arl from 
this, they attached great importance to the preparation of 
lexlbooks and other leaching malerhils. Inter-miix ersily 
exchanges of artists and sjmrts teams could also slinudale 
international understanding, and this was another type of co- 
operation which sliould be mentioned. 

I'Mnally, Iheie might be vahie in the proiwsal made earlier 
that lAU set up a committee with responsibility for queslions 
f)f co-operation* especially if it were able lo ensure that co- 
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operation Nvas based upon Uncsco's underlying principles of 
iiniversaUly and was nol diverted from its ends by Ihe 
abuses denounced by l)r, Halcells-Oorina. 

' Mr. If. (i. Qi iK, Director-General of Ihe Seiherlands VnU 
vcrsiiivs Foundaiioii for Internalional Co'Oj)eralion, stressed 
lliat if the intention wi^s lo achieve genuine co-operation 
between universities, as op]>oscd to mere assistance, the 
important thing was lo eslabUsli rea! conunnnity of interests 
!)elween tlie partners. I'or this sense of community to become 
real, both for universilies and members of academic staff, it 
ouglit to encomjiass research, A professor or lecturer on 
mission abroad liked to be able lo go on with his research, 
ami this among other rci^sons made it important for uni- 
versities in the deVeIoj)ing countries to ])e endowed with the 
means to undertake researcli in subjects and areas which they 
were well phiced to study. 

Furthermore, the u\ore students liecame involved in co- 
operation, the more vigorous it woidd be. ^fany students in 
developed coimlries were interested in the problems of devel- 
oping countries and when Ihey had had an opportunity to 
go to a university in one of those countries, they very often 
became active su|)p<irlers of co-operation on their return home. 

Finally, there was one point people too r»ften tended to 
overlook, namely that eo-operation liad to be organized and 
this callcfl for ilu^ erealion of specific machinery to iinj)lenient 
and co-ordinate it. Any effort of lAU to deal vith the matter 
on an international basis would be welcomed. 

Dr. A. F. Cnuisr*.lANKR, President of tl\e College Entrance 
f'Lra/nhialhn Hoard, United Slates, believed that much more 
should be doru^ to provide information and guidance for 
students going abroaci, so as to put them in a belter position 
to choose their institution and their course of study. A sys- 
tenuitic i!U[uiry s!u)u!d also [)e made lo see what ccudd l)e 
doiu^ to help a student make the move from one educational 
system lo ancdher and derive u^aximntn henefil from it, 

Dr. U. lha.v.r, Hector of \l\e University of Kiev, 
emjihasized that the develoi)menl of seienljlic knowledge and 
its inereasefl imj)ortanoe in the life of society made the lasks 
of the nniversily I)()1!j nu>re eom])lex and more important, 
I'urthermore, since the [jrocess extetuled beyond national * 
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rrontiers, it (K'niaiidcMl im nuMvasini,' doijroo of inlornatianal 
nnucrsUy co-opiTalion niui ;il llu' saiiio Ihw created the 
conditions for siicli co-oporalion. Tlic Uiiivorsily of Kiev, 
for ils pari, co-oporatod svith a nuinljor of foivii^n universilii^ii 
in a great variety of ways : joint studies of scientific or 
pedagogical problems; the lioldiiig of congresses and sem- 
inars; excliangos of teachers, students and young research 
workers, regular exchanges of syUahnses, textbooks and other 
leaching and scientific materials; as well as exchanges of 
artists and sportsmen. Detailed information about all these 
activities was available to participants in the form of a 
brochure describing the experience of the Universities of Kiev, 
Minsk and Kishinev. A point worthy of particular emphasis 
was that international university co-operation, apart from 
permitting a valuable pooling of knowledge and experience, 
also helped each of the partners lo arrive at a better assess- 
ment of its own work* 



Dr. S. O. BiOBAKU, Vice-Chancvllor of the University of 
Lagos, while not underestimating the importance of inter- 
national university assistance, also !>elieved that it should be 
replaced, more and more by a genuine inter-university co- 
operation. Direct links should be established and increased 
between one university and another or, to p^ut it in another 
way, a pattern of sister universities should be developed, 
T.inks of this kind did indeed already exist, hut they were 
often financed from external sources — governements and 
foundations, and there was a danger of their being broken 
off whenever the source dried up. If the universities wanted 
to protect their links against such changes of fortune and 
make them lasting, they would liave to take more direct 
responsibility for them Ihernsclves. And even if they only 
had limited means available, some ultimately efTeetive 
approach would present itself. The mere exchange of two 
teachers, for example, might initiate a valuable development 
by preparing the ground for student exchanges based on a 
sound mutual awareness of the jmssibilities and real needs 
of both parties. Kven if this kin<l of exchange continued to 
l)e limited from a quantitative point of view, it did have the 
merit of introducing t^enuine co-operation based on recipro- 
city. The .suggestion might therefore be made that each uni- 
versity in the developed countries should decide right away 
to establish direct links, or to pair off witli a university in 
a developing country. An annual report on the development 
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ami proi^ross of Itieir co-()i>oration might then bo sent' in to 
tho Association. 

Dr. II. lU'NrpK, nresiilvnl of the West German Rectors' 
Conference, roealK'd ttial the givat mcreusc in natloHv^l stiKlenl 
enrohiient in many countries au<l the need, in sonic cases, 
to set a numetns elansas, was likely to cause public opinion, 
and possibly fi^overnnionts, to demand that the universiltes 
restrict their intake of foreign students. To counter this 
(lan^^'er» the West (iiTman Keclors* Conference had reconi- 
mendiMl thai llie ratio of forei^^ners to total student nunibcra 
should he ilxed at 10 per cent and there was a good chance 
that tliis reeoinmendalion might be accepted by the Ministry 
of ICfhiatioM ami Science. IVrhaps the General Conference 
n)if?ht adopt a similar recommendation internalionally. 

Dr. I. Sri'KK. liecior of the Vnwemiltj of Xngreb, emphas- 
ixed the imparlance of or^'anizin^,' exchanges of university 
stall' in the social and human sciences, which at first sight 
were not as universal as the natural sciences. The number 
uud vvxricly of pomls of view which emerged called for 
contacts and some effort to break through parochial attitudes. 

As for students, it was probably belter to give priority to 
exchanges of advanced or postgraduate students who were 
generally more mature, betliT inforiued about problems in 
their own countries and, consequently, better arme<l against 
the terrptation to join the hraitudrain. In this connection, 
it should be noticed that n\uny iiniversiUes were ilbequippcd 
for postgraduate work and that this was one of the areas, 
where it would be reasonable for IIumu to work together and 
pool their resources. 

Mention should also he made of another often neglected 
problem. ICxcellenl works were often written in minority 
languages. Where they were not translated, they remained 
outside the circuit of international exchanges and these 
exchanges were impoverished and thrown out of equilibrium 
as a result. In order to overcome lhis» an lAU committee 
might be made resjionsable for selecting appropriate works 
and having them translated. 



>fgr J. Garnkvi;^ Auoviate Director of the AssociQiton of 
Umuersilies and Colleges of Canada, deplored the obstacles, 
put in the way of student mobility by the ticklish and some- 
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limes trivial roquirenicnts of some universities conccnuna 
rocogmlion of foroiKn deforces. lAU should tivcklo this prob- 
loin in co-oporallon with Uncsco, The problem was to 
doRne dof<rees Nvhich would be conceived nol so much as a 
form of recognition of the acquisition of a certain fixed 
quantity of knowledge hut rather as the possible starting point 
for further, extended studies?. For sonu^ students less fully 
prepared than others, these more advanced studies might 
require a longer period of time than the minimum set, but 
students sliould not l»e excluded altogether from the possi- 
hilily of end)arking upon them if they appeared lo have the 
necessary talent. 



Dr. W, ZiMMKHLu Professor nt the Unwer.sifij of Gotiingen 
artd Member of the I AO Adminisiraiivc Board, tohl ttio 
meeliug that the (U^rman Academic Hxehangc Service had 
C>een led to revise its policy for scholarship awards after 
Hndtng thai many scholarship holders from the developing 
countries settled permanently in Germany* often after getting 
married. The tendency at present was to make the awards 
tenable locally in an African university, for instance. The 
efTorts made by the Association of African Universilios to 
promote exchanges within Africa itself had the same aim and 
appeared very interesting* 



Al)!;ol IlouAKD, Seeretary-Genernl of the Catholic Faculties 
of (he West, Ar\gers, suggested that some perhaps modest but 
immediate results might be achieved by the Confel^ence, if 
[>arficipants put up notices with requests or offers of co- 
operation which could be put into effect right away. 

Dr. tl. ItARAHi, Vice-President of Edticalion and World 
Affairs, Sew York, beUevcd that lAU and bodies concerned 
with international university co-operation could co-ordinate 
their activities around a number of focal points. 

First more information should be collected about models 
of co-operation already put to the lcst» and in particular more 
information for the evaluation and analysis of the reasons 
for their success or failure. Particular attention shouldf be 
paid to innovation and also to the equitable sharing of 
exchanges and responsibilities betwec^n co*operating univer- 
sities. The importance of reciprocity had been rightly 
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ciuphnsizod, but Ihut wus an klcu which had to be given a 
s|K'ciJic deJiiiilioJi in eiieli case, especially when the situnlions 
ol' the two jK\rlies were dissimilar. 

Apart Ironi this, it was important to work out basic guide- 
lines for co-operation : what needs could it satisfy anil 
how could It be organized coherently without adverse effects 
for academic freedom and the autonomy of the institutions? 
In what ways could it be financed and how would it fit into 
Uie broader context of llie educational development strategy 
wliich eacli society out^lit to work out for itself? 

Dr. K. ICvans-Anfom, VicC'Clianvcllor of the University of 
Kutnnsi, remarked that while it was inevitable that very young 
universities should concentrate on teaching, Iho time cvent- 
nally came when they needed to develop research ans post- 
graduate studies among other things in order to stem the 
brain drain. The "local" scholarships referred to by Dr. Zim- 
morli, might be very vahiabic Ur this respect, but it was no 
less important that the holders of the s.^holarships should he 
really able to find locally adequate possibilities for their study 
and research; it was therefore important for the countries 
awarding such schohuships to give systematic attention to 
tlie development of such possibilities. 

Dr. M. Foo, Rector of the University of Copenhagen^ was 
of the opinion that lAU should not try to monopolize the 
organization of international university co-operation. Many 
other bodies were also involved; the Important thing was to 
make their activities more coherent and fill the gaps whicli 
still remained. 

Reverting to various points already discussed, it couhl 
pro]nd)ly be said that satisfactory exchanges of teachers 
already existed between universities in the developed countries. 
The real problem arose with e: ^nges between these univer- 
sities and universities in the developing countries. Sug- 
gestions had been made for lists to be drawn up of professors, 
retired or otherwise, who would be prepared to work (or a 
shorter or longer period in an institution in the developing 
world. In fact it w as most unlikely that many teachers would 
wish to ofTer their services in this way. U would therefore 
be better to reverse the procedure and to publish vacancy 
lists, in the lAU BuUeiin for instance, which could then be 
reprintefl in the infernal publications of member universities. 

Ujiiike teacher exchanges, student exchanges w*ere prob- 
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iibly belter or^iumci] helwocn llic devdopiuK countries and 
the developed countries thui\ umoriK the developed countries 
themselves. Special funds were often earmarked for tht* firsl 
kind of exchange whife no special /Inancia! provisions were 
made for the second kind. This was one further difllculty 
added to those resulting from differences belween academic 
systems, and all these diftkulties should be in some way 
overcome. 

As for exchanges of curricula, it had been suggested at a 
meeting of ICuropean Hectors in Bucharest that Unesco should 
try to centralize the curricula of universities throughout the 
world and keep the record up to dale. In such a compre- 
hensive form, however, the undertaking would probably 
lead to an excessive waste of time and efTotl; it wovdd end 
in the accumulation of an immense mass of material which 
would be comi)lelely unmanageal)lc, A better approach would 
he to strengthen the information service which was already 
working very cfTeclively within the lAU Secretariat. This 
might not perhaps be in a posiVton to give direct information 
about all curricula, but it could refer people seeking inform- 
ation about new or original experiments to the universities or 
bodies able" to provide It, 

As for the matter of co-operation in respect of teaching 
methods, this was something hardly mentioned by the Confer- 
ence and it would appear to lend itself better to study by 
smaller groups where specialists could give their colleagues 
an initiation into new technlcjaes, 

Mgr L. GiLLoN, of Lovanium Unwersitgf Kinshasa^ raised 
the matter of salaries of foreign academic staff seconded to 
the developing countries. In some cases the salary was paid 
entirely by the government of the sending country, in others 
it fell entirely upon the shoulders of the receiving university. 
The best solution in many instances was perhaps a sharing 
system : the receiving university paid the foreign teacher 
what it would normally pay a national teacher, out of its 
normal budget, and the sending government or university 
then supplemented this from its own resources. This system 
was healthier* because both parties were involved in a commit- 
ment. It enabled the foreign country to send more teachers, 
and it created a link between the teachers and the receiving 
university which was very often lacking if tliey wore paid 
entirely by an external body. 

The problem of career security for expatriate teachers 
had rencently been eomplicated by the democratization of imi- 
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wfsity inaaagrmenl bodios. Those bodios, cloctod for short 
lerjus, often hositatod to enter into long-term commitmcnls 
and did not dare promise motuLer.s of academic staff rein- 
slutomeut on the career htddor after a spoil of several years 
abroad. This was u point to be brought to the attention 
of students who were concerned about ussistancc to the 
developing coimttves. 

Rev, Father DAfii/KH, Heciot of ilie 57, Joseph UniocrsUy 
of ItetnUy pointed out thut the pjiychological aspects of sending 
academic staff to the developing counlrie?^ were at Jeast as 
Important as the financial and technical asiK^cts, 

llij^hly qualiRcd university teachers often failed because 
of their inability to adapt to new working conditions^ to 
imdersland the psycholog^y of their students and to take a 
real interest in the problems of the host country. In the 
last resort a friendly attitude was of greater importance than 
tecbnica) preparedness* 

Nfr. H, G. Qi'TK, Director-General of the Selherhnds Uni- 
versities Fonndalion for Internalional Co-operaiionf returned 
to the question of lists of imiverslly lecturers available for 
eo-oi>cralion and lists of vacancies in universities in the 
developing countries. Experiments of this kind had already 
been made* notably by Unesco. bwi the results hud been most 
disappointing. There were probably many reasons for this, 
but the main lesson to be learnt was ttiat such a systen) 
simply did not work. It would be much more profdable to 
draw up lists not of individuals, but of universities, w^hich 
were anxious to give or receive assistance in various ftetds, 
and JAU could perhaps play a part in the process of malchin^^ 
institutions interested in co-operatinij. 

Rev. Father K. B, Roonkv, of Fordham Vniversilyt Neiv 
York, reminded the meetinfi that lAU had been created to 
fdl a gap. There had been many international orgaiiizations 
in existence representing different sectors of university life, 
b\it there had been none for universities as such. The 
subsequent development of the Association had been so 
gratifying that there was at present a temptation to entrust 
to it all university problems. There were however some 
matters which obviously fell within the terms of reference of 
L'neiieo or other organizations. Unless lAU vsas selective in 
its activities, there was a danger that the Association wwild 
sink under the burden of its rCvSponsibilities. 
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Dr, R. H. Smucklkr, of the Michi(^nn State VniuersUy, 
lutst l.ansifig, drew uttcnlion to the Icftdiuf? part played in 
intcrnallonal co-oiuTuUon by unlvcrslly dopurlincnts and 
individual specialists m the various disciplines. It frequently 
happened that they took the initiative in estahlishing links 
with colleagues abroad whose work they knew, and in such 
ease^; the university authorities should give theni a free hand 
and place no obstacle in tf^e way of this fonu of co-operation 
which was not Jinposc<} fronV Avithoul, hut was a natural 
product of scientific work itself. It was to he remembered 
that a co-operation programme wouUi never really succeed 
tmlesi? It aroused the genuine interest of teachers and research 
workers. Teachers and research workers might even help 
to finance it either out of their own departmental budgets or 
through appeals to the scientific organizations, which they 
knew t)otter than the university authorities. 

It renuiined true that the universities could promote and 
strengthen co-operation and it ^vas desirable for them to 
establish a coherent |K>licy for co-operation. The setting up 
of an lAU committee as proposed would help them to do this. 
The committee could consider ways of overcoming the barriers 
to international exchanges. coKect and circulate information 
about programmes of co-ojieration* study matters such as 
sablxitical leave» career conditions for teachers sivonded 
abroad etc, and help universities to develop a policy in these 
areas which would favour co-operation. The couunittee might 
perhaps also envisage the possibility of co-operation with the 
other international organizations, in particular with the 
specialized scientific organizations, while at the same time 
endeavouring to dermo the spectlie rule of IAU» 

Dr. P. Tkvssikk^ Hecfor of Uw Vnivprsiig of Dakar, said 
that the whole problem of student exchanges was governed by 
policy in the matter of scholarship awards, which was of 
fimdan^ental importance. The intake of the University of 
Dakar included 50 per cent foreign students, nearly all African 
and the vast majority of them scholarship-holders. In fact, 
in African economic conditions, study abroad presupposed in 
almost every case the award of a scholarship. More often 
than not governments provided these scholarships and laid 
down the main lines of the policy for their award. Never- 
theless, uoiversittos and professors also played an inifiortant 
purt> since they were the people who selected candidates. An 
important form of co-operation was thus established which 
might avoid the disorganization which had been reported 
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III inlornutional sludcnl migration; ll made it possible to 
select students qualillcd in the fields niost useful to their own 
countries and to send them at the right moment to the right 
country. The scholarships policy might also contribute to 
cutting down the brain-drain, since governments which 
awarded scholarships to their nationals could legitimately 
demand several years' service In return. 



Dr. L. KVANS, ot Cohxmhta Vniversiiy, shared Mr. Ed- 
wards' belief that the universities should make a much more 
vigorous contribution to examining the "problems of peace", 
in other words, to analyzing the factors of tension in the world 
and considering policies which might eliminate them. To be 
elTective, research in this field should be denationalized and 
should enlist the participation of men from different countries. 
It wouht also bo a good thing if- the research led to the 
publication of textbooks edited by teams of mixed nationality. 

There was also room for increased international co- 
operation between university libraries, particularly the big 
research libraries. This meant not only increasing exchanges 
of books, other publications, micro-films and micro-cards, but 
also studying common problems such as the introduction of 
uniformity into classification s>*stems or, in a more technical 
field, the problem of the rapid deterioration of paper in use 
for 100 years. An lAU committee might possibly take up 
such mailers of inter-university library co-operation, unless 
it was felt that Unesco was in a better position to do so. 
There were also plans for setting up an international asso- 
ciation of research libraries. 



Dr. K. Brkwster Jr., President of Yale Vnioessiiy and 
Member of the lAU Administrative Board, stressed that the 
peculiar and original structure of the Association should 
govern the general policies underlying its working programme. 
Three main features wore apparent : lAU was universal in 
that it included nuMUl>ers from most countries of the world; 
it was in no way directly dependent on governments, even if 
the independence of its members towards their own govern- 
ments was somctirnos liiiiited; and it was essentially self- 
financing through the contributions of its members. These 
features mcanl that some kinds of activity were closed to il, 
hut that it was eminently qualified to undertake others.- 

It could not perhaps replace governments or inter- 
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Kovornmonlal or^'anizalioDs in fiindin^ aiul or^^iinizlnf,' 
ambilious aid proi^raniiucs, hul ils indcpondouco and ils 
universality could nevertheless enahtc it to make an effective 
eonlribuliou to removing ^onie of the obstacles which stood 
In the way of co-opei-ation. Among these obstacles, some 
were of political or legal kind, such as the sometimes arbitrary 
restrictions imposed upon the free movement of university 
staff, and it was important to make fjovernments realize thai 
sueh obstacles Were extremely detrimental to the full devel- 
opment of intellectual and scientific life. It was certainly 
incumbent upon each university to do all it could to bring 
about liberalization within its own country, but lAU could 
perhaps do more than it had so far to foster international 
action. Other obstacles were of an economic kind and lAU 
Would probably make a very useful contribution * to inter- 
national exchanges if it were able to persuade the inter- 
national airlines to grant travel concessions to university stafT 
and students. The Association, together with bodies like 
Unosco or the World Bank, might also consider ways of 
establishing a Fund to solve the foreign currency and 
exchange difficulties, which often had a parly/in^,' efl'ect on 
co-operation. 

These were just a few examples but even to imderlake 
tliis kind of action efTectively lAU needed more resources than 
it had at present. It must be recognized that funds of the 
Association were not adequate for its purposes and that it 
Was consequently likely to cause disappointments. This 
raised the question of the conditions under which it miglit 
accept funds from external sources. 

Dr. H. Pfeikfkr, Secretary of the Alexander von Hum* 
holdt Foundation, Bonn^ said that his Foundation, granted 
lK)st-doctoral scholarships to young foreign research workers, 
hut did not require all their work to be done in Germany, 
They were free to spend quite long periods working in insti- 
tutions in other countries and they were given the means to 
do so. This was an attempt to "denationalize" co-operation. 
Scholarship holders were no longer considered as scholars of 
this or that country, but as scholars of science. 

Dr. I. SuPEK, Hector of the Unioersity of Zagreb, spoke 
of the study of the problems of peace, the importance of which 
had already been stressed by several speakers, and pointed 
out that the Pugwash Conference was interested precisely in 
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problems of this onk»r. Unforlimatcly not enough was knosvii 
about Us iK'UvUies. lAU might perhi^ps contact the Confer- 
cncc and study \Vi>s of nehievuJK a broader ditTusion of itie 
results of its analyses. Meanwhile, it should not be forgotten 
that it was perhaps through the spirit and inspiration of their 
everyday teaehhig, in ail disciplines, tluit the universities couhl 
make their most valuable contribution to peace* 

Dr. X. K, Adamolkkun, of the University of Ibadan, 
uiulerliiuHl the iniportonee and fecundity of student exchanges 
for eo-operation, the spirit of whicli was often embodied in 
them in an exemplary fashion. Students of the young univer- 
ities of Africa, for instance, were often hesitant and uncertain 
through hu'k of experience of university life and it could he 
very stimulating for them to hvc side by side with fellow 
students coming from countries whore the university tradition 
was of longer standing. Tl\o University of Ibadan had itself 
made some excellent ex|>erimcnts, in particular with American 
students, for whom it had organized a one-year course. Some 
had decided to stay on iuid complete their studies in Ibadan, 
which was a clear i)roof of their interest in different societies 
and their readiness to co-operate. It was therefore to be hoped 
that !AU would give the fullest possible encouragement to 
cxchiiikges of this kind. 

Dr. 1. Kato, President of the University of Tokyo, 
explained that Japan was in a rather special position, at the 
frontier as it were between the developed and developing 
countries. Conscfpicntly she entered into two types of 
exclianges : on the one hand, she sent students aiul you/ig 
research workers to the United States and ICurope; on the other 
hand, she accepted studeiUs from the developing covmtrics, 
in the main froju Asia, However, the.<e exchanges encountered 
extremely serious linguistic ol)stacies caused by of the excep- 
tional difficulty of the Japanese language. It was necessary 
both to give a good knowledge of llnglish, French or German 
to Japanese scholarship holders going abroad, and also, and 
this was still anore difficult, to teach Japanese to foreigners. 
Despite this, Japan was at present receiving some 4,000 foreign 
students and hoped to receive more in the future. 

Dr. F. T. Dau PAN, President of (be University of the East, 
Manila^ said that he did not want to add to the proposals 
already made, but he wanted to stress again how* much the 
universities in the developing countries needed the co-operation 
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of Ihoso \\\ the (levolt^ped countries, and to iniik<> au urgent 
upi)cal la these latter universities. Whenever they possihiy 
eoiild, he urged tlicm lo send out lecturers and teachers, durhig 
vacations for instance, and lo nioel pari of the travel costs. 
In the ease of the Philippines, langunge difliculties were not 
very great* English was everywhere the h\nguuge of instruction. 
The university structures and eurricuh\ were in the main 
based on American models, which were <|uite well known 
throughout the world; this should also facilitate exchanges. 
Apart from this, the utuversitics in the Philippines were 
urgently in need of books which they found very hnrd to 
acquire in view* of the successive devaluations of the peso. 
Any assistance in this Held would be parlicularly welcome, 
I.ikcwise, laboratory and research facilities were very 
linntcd. Here again, they had to rely on assistance from 
foreign universities in the training of their teachers and 
research workers. TIuyc was in fact an iinperative need for 
co-operation hi all helds. Hven so, co-operaliou could bccon\c 
fully effective only if it was biased on coherent guiding prin- 
ciples and lAU would perforn^ an immense service for the 
university community if it succeeded, as many speakers had 
suggested, in formulating some general principles for co- 
operation. 



The Chairman proposed thai the session should now take 
up Itxe matter of co-operation with regard to University Admi- 
nistration and Organization. 

Dr. A. W. BuRKs» of Rutgers University, New Jersey, 
referred to an exchange organized between a group of American 
universities of difTerent types ^>nd vocations— including 
Hutgers University, the University of Michigan and Columbia 
University — and a group of Italian universities, under the 
auspices of the Conference of Italian Hectors, There had been 
an extensive exchange of views and experience with regard 
to all aspects of uni\ersily organization, management and 
structure. The ItuUim rectors had spent five weeks in the 
United States and their American colleagues had visited them 
in Italy. 

These exchanges had l)Cen of great value^ in part perhaps 
because they had been altogether free and olT the record. 
One lesson which seemed to emerge was that it was best to 
regard some conversations as confidential- those al)Out some 
decisions taken by governments or by boards of governors, for 
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insluiico. 11 >vas also inlercstinj^ lo nolo ItuU during the dis- 
cussions the need hiui Ijeconie apparent lo eslablisli a sot of 
guiding priaciplos for co-operation. On this point the conclu- 
Nions reached were shnilur to those arrived at hy vsevoral 
uiemhers of tlie (;onferenee and it was perhaps worth recalling 
that some allen)])ts had already been made to fornuilate them. 
The orf^anlzation Kdncaliou and World Affairs, for example, 
had set out a mnnher of principles which were hoiug applied 
hy sevoraJ Atiierican iiniversUJos. In i)arlicular it was 
sliivniatod thai research condnclcd wilhhi n eo-oj)eralive frame- 
work sliould never he secret and that the sources of funds for 
(he programmes should l>e clearly known in order lo avoid 
more or less clandesline or camouihi^od j>rojects. 

Sister Cati{I:kim: Wallack, Presidnit of i)Iourii Saint 
Viturnt UniveraUyf Halifax, commented that universities in 
the developed countries liked to stress Ihe imi>ortanco of the 
in inlluence on society, but they did not always have good 
grounds lo be proud of their handiwork. The world we lived 
in, Nvhich had been largely shaped by Iho developed countries, 
was a world wliere peace did not prevail, a world ^vhere ))ol- 
lution had readied dangerous proportions. , The universities 
in those counlries were not iKcrefore in ali ])oints worthy of 
imitation and perhaps one of their most useful contributions 
to co-operftliou wovUd he to draw attention to the mistakes 
that should not be repealed and (o exanipies (hat should not 
l>c followed. 

Furthermore, it was not true that the universities in the 
developing countries were condemned to nccepliug unihUeral 
nssishmce because Ihey had nothing lo give in return. They 
could bring something very precious lo eo-operalion : tlic 
values of wincli the developed world was perhaps in greatest 
need. 

One of the gravest mistakes made hy Canadian and 
American universities at the time when they were themselves 
developing was perhaps to have eJosed their doors to women. 
The societies of these countries had probably not yet recovered 
from that mistake and it was very im\>orlant for llie univer- 
sities of the poorer countries, which needed the friendly co- 
operation of both their men and their women, not lo uiake Ihe 
same mistake. 

Dr. Klstkh, Hector of (lie Technivat Unwersity of Ilmenau, 
stressed the need for long-tcrni planning in university co- 
operation, planning which siiould fall within the general 
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context of uuivcrsily plannifi^; and lhat of the i>lannin^{ of 
society \i\ general, ami tlicrut'oiv of Uie State, lint altlioii^h 
the broad lines of planning policy* hicludin^? scicnllUc 
exchanges, came from Ihe State, that did not, in the SoclaJisl 
countries at least, mean a sliding of tlic initiative of uni- 
versities and individual rosea rc!i workers. Tliere was in fact 
u profound luiderlyhig concordance between tlic objectives 
of the university and the objectives of the State, whose Cons- 
titution itself stipulated that science must form the foundation 
of its i)oticy. Within the framework of global planning, the 
university had an nclive and responsible role to play in co- 
operation. The University of Ilmenau, for instance, had 
concluded a number of long-term agreements with universities 
in other Socialist countries and, despite political discrimination 
against the (lerman Dcinocratic Republic, it was anxious to 
extend its inlernattonal relations as fully as possible. The 
scientific symposia which it organized each year bore witness 
to the j)rogress already made in this respect. However, it was 
in collaboration with their governments that the Socialist 
universities believed they could make their best conlril)ution 
to international understanding and peace. 

Reverend Father Ism,\kt. Quilks, Hector of ihe Univcrsiiy 
tlvl Satvador, lincnos Aires, stressed that co-operation between 
universities as institutions, in matters of organization and 
administration \\\ particular, raised j)roblems which were more 
complex and delicate than those encountered in co*operation in 
fields of teaching and researcli between departments or indivi- 
dual scholars. It was necessary to respect the particular 
character and traditions of each institution and might be dang* 
erous to transfer structures and administrative practices 
from one country to another. Such transfers, if made uni- 
laterally, would be contrary to the spirit of co-operation which 
should, wherever possible, be bilateral and result in mutual 
enrichment, One way of ensuring genuine reciprocity would 
be for co-operating universities to set up working groups which 
could discuss problems and take account of the characteristics 
of each participating institution. 

The role of lAU was unlikely to involve financial or 
material contributions; its principal concern should i)e to 
stimulate rccognitio/i of the need for co-operation and of its 
importance for society and for the universities themselves. 
This was a very important task and everything depended on 
it. If the need for co-operation were more widely and pro- 
foundly recognized it would be easier to Rnd the financial 
support needed for it. 
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l)r, K.-]L WiRzntHGKR. Rector of Humbotdi VmifersHij, 
lierlin, rtuiarkcd lIuU uuo of Uie uuimrUuU administraliw 
prohlenis likely lo arise iw future xsas tliat of Ihc organization 
of "Jife*lonK edncatioi^'*. This wa;* not simply a new function 
which could lie a<ldo<t lu cNisUnK functions without changing' 
them. As soon as it was decidcil not to set out lo provide 
young people with a fund of knowlc<l^{e snfJlclent for a life- 
time, hut to try instead to train tlieni in the art of llfc-lon^ 
kwrnini?, it was necessary lo rc-think all the curricula. The 
universities in tlie German Democralic llepnhlic had already 
begun to tackle litis task ^vilh the a^^sislance of people from 
outside the university and with the Iielp of their students. 
I*ifudent participation in the formulation of policy in matters 
of organization and governance was iinother important prob- 
lem and it would !)e well to he rid of a number of prejudices. 
It was really c{utte strange lo find tliat those who denied Ihe 
ability of students to show maturity, a critical attitude and 
discernment in the conduct of university aiVnirs, expected them 
to demonstrate tlicsc very qualities in their acadcniic work. 
In fact, students could ])lay a unitpic role in various fields of 
university life. Having open minds, not yet deeply marked 
by the routine and hatnls of thought of a jmrticular discipline, 
they were well fitted to contribute effectively to the integration 
of the various parts of the university and to the creation of 
the interdisciplinary links which endow the university witli 
a certain superiority over other higlily specialized institutions. 
.Moreover, lliey arc Itie best i>laced lo know whether teaching 
is realty researcIi-rehUed, lo notice llie weakness of examin- 
ation systems, and tu suggest more effective ways of eval- 
uation, and flnaliy to say whetJier university education is 
really what it professes lo he nol on\y the training <)f Uie fiiluro 
specialist, hut the cduculiou of \\\v ^\holo man, of the citizen. 
It was for these reasons that the universities of the German 
Democratic llepubUc had slarUni \o admit students tq their 
governing bodies; they had done this some ten years ago 
without hehtg prodded by disorders and iigitation. Students 
were thus collaborating in the taking of atl important decisions 
and learning at lt\c same time to use their democratic rights 
and to assume their social responsibilities. 

Dr. l.oryii, Presidcni of (ire UnioersUy of ihe PhUip- 
/>f/a\s\ commented on his experience as the representative of 
ins coimtry at the United Nations and siibsequcnUy as Pres- 
ident of a university which enjoyed various forms of assis- 
tance. In the United Nations there was n marked lendcncy 
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to favour muUilulcral nilhcr Uum lulalcral aid which Nvas 
always suspected of heing unoiI for poUlical or ideological 
ends. This was no doiihi a very ^ood thing and the fullest 
oncoiiragemenl should be ^iven to all forms of nuillilateral co- 
operation. However, it was an Illusion to think that hilateral 
programmes could ho dispensed with completely. Nations 
behaved very much like people and liked to he praised for their 
good deeds. It was therefore unreasonable to expect thein to 
channel the greater part of their ai<t through the intermediary 
of intcrnalionat organizations where it would become more or 
)ess anonymous. 

However, it was also necessary to recognize that the 
situation created difllculties, because for some years students 
in a number of countries had been mistrustful of foreign aid. 
They were no doubt excessively sceptical, but they feared the 
effects of foreign inlluence on the cultural institutions of their 
countries, beUeviiig that their greatest need was to find and 
strengthen their national identities. This was a worrying 
phenomenon^ for it was in the nature of the university to apen 
itself to the outside world. 

In the circumstances, diversUlciilion of the sources of 
assistance would probably constitute the best solution, 
ensuring that no one of them became too dominant. 

The situation could also be improved if, instead of dealing 
with the govcrruuents of the deve!oi)ing countries, the govern- 
ments of the developed countries placed the funds they were 
l)repared to give for co-operation directly at the disposal of 
their own universities. These could be made responsible for 
providing aid to developing countries, on the basis of agree- 
ments concluded not between states but between universities. 
The Conference might wish to reconunend this. 

Dr. U. A. DzALUASBKKov, Rector of the University of 
Kazakhstan, was of the opinion that the great diversity of 
curricula in difTerent countries uuide it difficult to arrange 
student exchanges. It would he heli)ful, therefore, to draw up 
common curricula, id least for the first two years of study in 
basic subjects. Students would then bo able to continue their 
studies in any other country. Curricula for more specialized 
and more advanced studies posed dilTerenl j>robiems but it 
^vould be very useful if uniform standards could be adopted for 
the content and level of basic studies. 

lAU should also try to develop a fuller exchange of 
information between its members in various Helds of teaching 
^md research. This would make it easier for a university to 
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tlirccl its students, research workers and teachers to the 
hislUulioiis in other countries where they eouhl most i)rolltably 
eout{nue their work* 

Much still remained to be done also hy way of improving 
uhd rationulizinK teaching metliods, This was another field 
in which it was desirable to develop closer co-operation 
between the universities of dirferent countries. 



Dr. N, K. Adamolkkon, University of Ibadan, suggested 
thai because innvcrsilics were established in ])articular social 
settings which inevitably conditioned their structures and 
methods of governance, co-operation was more difncult in 
matters of univerisity organizatioji and administration than in 
other llelds. Nevertheless^ comparative studies of university 
administration and meetings between administrators frojn 
different countries could be very useful. It remained for each 
university to extract from the different types of organization 
those elements which appeared best suited to its own needs. 

But il was perha]is uscfid to make a more general point. 
It was not true that universities in the developing countries 
viewed co-operation with scepUcism. They wanted to make 
as large a contribution to it as tlicy coufd, but were aw^are that 
for the time being tliey would receive more than they gave. 

Sir CiiARLKs WtLsox, Principal of the University of 
Glasgow, emphasized that in all forms of co-operation it 
was of the utmost importance for each partner to respect the 
other. It was also in^portanl for each of them to be genuinely 
interested in the enterprise, for the success of co-operation 
depended in the last resort on the enthusiasm of the partici- 
pants. The idea that the relatively undcrKlcvelopcd uni- 
versities had nothing to contribute to co-oj)cration should not 
be allowed to gain ground, and it was certainly not hypocri- 
tical to say that tJie experience of working in them could be 
exciting. Glasgow doctors, for example, had learned a great 
deal in East Africa. 

Co-operation in matters of organization and administration 
would no doubt remain confined to a relatively limited field, 
()ne of the most useful forms was to be seen \\{ the General 
Conference itself : the exchange of ideas {)etween Vicc- 
Chancellors. Hectors and others engaged in the administration 
of their universities. Seininars organized by the older uni- 
versities for young administrators from universities in devel- 
oping countries could also give excellent results and subsc- 
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quently facilitate the ostablishniont of liiiks between inslitu- 
llons. It might also be inenlloneil that in some countries 
grou|)s of univcrsUie?; had together organized training courses • 
for administrators. lAU would do well to inform its members 
of what was being done in this Held. 

So far relatively little had been said about one Important 
form of co-operation : that carried out through the inter- 
mediary of international organizations more limited in their 
scope than lAU— the Association of CommonwcaUh Univer- 
sities, for example. Between them these organizations dis*- 
l>osed of a dense and conuilex network of activities, which lAU 
could not replace but to which it could give the sanction of 
universality. 



Dr. A. S. CHowDiiuny, VicC'ChanceUot of the University 
of Dacca, reealled that huvyers were apt to say that the best 
constitution for a country was the one which worked best. 
This was no less applicable to universities. The best form 
of organization was the one which operated most effectively in 
the context of a particular university situation and social 
environment. It was impossible, therefore, to establish univer- 
sally applicable norms. The matter of student participation, 
for example, did not always present itself in the same way. 
In Dacca, the students were consulted in academic matters 
through the intermediary of their association, which was 
fmanced by the university itself. But they were not repre- 
sented on the governing bodies. It was to be feared that lh$ 
traditional student-teacher relationship founded on affection 
and respect would be seriously harmed if, for example, stu- 
dents, were to be called on to participate in the appointment 
of staff. It was nevertheless important for universities to 
keep themselves informed of what is taking place in other 
countries so that they could evaluate and adopt the experience 
of other institutions. To stimulate the collection and circul- 
ation of such information lAU should try to set up standing 
committees to deal with particular questions. On the basis of 
the documentalion colleeted those committees should try to 
establish norms and indicate guide-lines for co-operation and 
development of higher education. 

Mr. Brahim BouTAtEB, Mohammed V Uniuersiiy, Rabat, 
commented that in the inleUectual no less than in the material 
sphere there could be both a dynamic process of increasing 
wealth and a dynamic process of increasing poverty. The 
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poor counlrics, Ihe prolclarian countries of contemporary 
society, were likely to be the victims of the latter. To check 
this disastrous process il was necessary to recognize the 
absurdity of speaking of universities in the plural. There 
should be a single university with sections hi all countries, 
each receiving a fair share of the common resources. It was 
to this task of uniHcation and of equitable sharing that lAU 
should devote itself. But this woidd require lAU to move 
toward direct action and not just remain a forum for discus- 
sion. Co-operation, in fact, was not really a suitable subject 
for intellectual discussion — everyone was agreed on its objec- 
tives—and this was why the present discussion was less well 
attended than the one on the university and the needs of 
contemporary society. What was important from now on was 
to find the means and then to put them to good use. 

Reverend Father Tir. M. Hesburgh, President of the Uni- 
versity of Noire Damef pointed out that man was now virtually 
in a position to place the entire resources of human knowledge 
and thought at the disposal of all the inhabitants of the planet. 
The combined resources of television, communication satellites 
and computers offered such vast opportunities that they could 
not be ignored when discussing university co-operation, or 
even more important, education on a world-wide scale. It wa& 
now possible to store Information in a very small physical 
space and yet to make it available ahnost instantly anywhere 
in the world. It was thus ])Ossib]e to conceive of a quite small 
centre which could store all human knowledge, all the riches 
of science and culture and from which any piece of information 
could be obtained in a few seconds shnply by dialling a 
number. Three stationary satellites were sufficient to cover 
the whole world and to bring the teaching of the greatest 
scholars to a television screen in the remotest village. The 
use of such resources, would, of course, pose a series of new 
problems, particularly political problems. But it was neces- 
sary to know thai these resources existed and could certainly 
be Vut to use if the countries of the world were willing to 
allocate to them a portion of their present expenditure on 
armaments. There wore no longer any technical obstuiles; 
knowledge and culture could be made accessible to all and the 
entire wealth of humanity could become really the wealth of 
each individual. 

Professor L. S.vbouris. Unioersity of Ottawa, said that 
in response to requests, the Centre for International Co- 
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oporation of Nvhich lie was a Dircelor, was selling up training 
|)ro^rainines for julininistralors from iinivcrsUios in the 
tlC'Voloplng countries. These would include seminars in Ihe 
counlfies conccrne<l and training in Canadii. The task was 
a delicate one in that it was necessary to avoid simply trans- 
posing experience from Canada to situations for which it 
would not be suited. 11 seemed that few universities had so 
far taken initiatives of this kind and comments and sug- 
gestions would be welcome. This was possibly a matter which 
lAU might wish to study. 

Mr. \Vt H. AiXAWAV, Unioersily of Catifornia, emphasized 
that the contributions of universities in developing countries 
could be very valuable. The experience gained in them by 
students and teachers from developed countries— their living 
contacts with other cultures and societies— were very 
rewarding and should not be underestimated. But interna- 
tional exchanges were expensive and a careful study should 
lie made to ascertain which forms of exchange gave the best 
results. An international group, with which Mr. Allaway was 
associated, was making a critical analysis of programmes of 
co-operation being carried out in a number of countries and 
hoped to benefit from the support of lAU and its members. 

Dr. AV ZiMMKRLi, Unwvrsity of GotUngen, Member of ihe 
Ailministrative Board, recalled that lAU had already made a 
comparative study of several systems of university adminis- 
tration and that this had been published as a Paper of the 
Association. 



Dr. G. Balanda, Oflicial University of the Congo, referred 
to a question which had perhaps not been emphasized suffi- 
ciently during the discussion : the noed for foreign teachers 
to adapt themselves to conditions in the country in which they 
were working. 

Another problem* not mentioned so far, was that of young 
graduates in the developing countries. Many of those sent 
abroad to study certainly returned but then, instead of 
becoming teachers, they took better paid posts in industry or 
government service* He suggested that instead of .^ending 
foreign teachers, the bodies providing international assistance 
might "top-up" the salaries of such young graduates if they 
agreed to teach in universities. 
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Dr. A. Lambo. Vice'Chancellor of the University of 
Ibadan, observed thai, because Ihey were so important, themes 
such as "co*opcralion " and '*educalion for inlernalional under- 
standing and peace" had been discussed at very many meetings; 
in consequence all lhal could be said about them in general 
terms had already been said, The ideas put forward at the 
present Conference had no doubt all been put forward else- 
where at one time or another. Despite the difflcultiea to be 
faced the time had now come for action. It was necessary^ 
for example, to recognize that co-operation was nol simply a 
matter for presidents, rectors and vice-chancellors. Co- 
operation could only become a reality if teachers, research 
workers and administrators were also convinced of the need 
to make it work. lAU could help by organizing small 
meetings, perhaps on a regional level", at which representatives 
of the different sections of the university conmnmity could 
discuss in detail those aspects of co-operation of direct concern 
to them. It might also try to get ten universities in developed 
countries and ten in develo[)ing countries to co-operate 
together. If this led to useful results a report could he 
})rcsentcd to the Sixth General Conference. 

The Chairman thanked his colleagues and closed the 
session. 



SKCOXD PLKNAUY S^:SSIOX 



Dr. C. K. ZuRAVK, President of the Association, opened 
the session and called on Dr. R. Weeks. 

Dr. R. Wkkks, Chairman of the discussion sessions on 
co-operation, gave a brief account of the discussions which 
had taken place antl of the conclusions which appeared to 
eiiUTgo from them. 

At the outset the group had expressed its full agreement 
with the views expressed by Dr. Zurayk in his preface (o 
Paper Xo. {\, Ijiternational co-opcralion was not a luxury 
nor merely a useful adjunct to university life — it had become 
indis))cnsible. There were many reasons for tins, some related 
to the nature of human knowledge and its development, others 
to the role of the university in society and in the creation of a 
new world order. 
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However, if it were to he })rontal)le anil not ho sell- 
ileleiitiiig by leiulin^ to a stUiatiou in NvhieU one university 
l)eeamc dependent on anot(\er» co-operation Uud to be inspired 
by a number of basic prineiples- including reoiproeily, eqnnl 
parlncrshii) and nuilual reS3)eel. It was in lliis eonlexl that 
nsisistanee, whicli was often still needed, should bo transformed 
into real co-operation. Hut however valid the principles might 
be, it was necessary for all concerned to recognize that there 
could be no co-operation witliout considerable and sustained 
expenditure on it. 

The development of co-o])evation also in^plied taking full 
account of the obstacles to it— these might be ccononUe, Un- 
>4uislic, academic (differences between syslcn^s) or political 
and social. 

I'Yom this background a number of elements for a policy 
on co'Dperalion began to emerge. Some of them were of more 
direct concern to the universities themselves, others to lAU, 
to other international and intergovernmental bodies, and others 
still to individual governments. 

A paramount responsibility of universities was to jnake 
the results of research available to the international commun- 
ity, and to resist the tendency to shroud research in a cloak 
of secrecy. They could also take financial and administrative 
steps to facilitate co-operation— for example, by reserving part 
of their budgets for co-operation and by taking account of it 
in establishing the terms of service and tenure of academic 
staff, They could circulate information about their prog- 
rammes of co-operation and analyses of the positive and 
negative results achieved, and in some cases join their efforts 
in consortia, which could tackle particular tasks. Special 
attention should be paid to the training of teachers and to the 
establishment of sustained bilateral links between vmiverslties 
in developed and developing countries, 

A number of suggestions had been made for actioji by lAU 
and the Rapporteur would be including these in his report. 
The nature of the Association placed limitations on its 
resources and on the kinds of action it could lake. It would 
not be possible for all the suggestions to l)e adopted and 
choices would have to be nuide.' One suggestion made by a 
number of participants was for JAV to set ui* a special com- 
mission on co-operation. One of its main tasks would be to 
defmc the particular role of lAU in international university 
co-operation, bearing in mind the work which was being or 
could be carried out by other bodies active in this field. 

An)ong the suggestions directed to the major intergovern- 
mental bodies was one for the creation of an international 
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fund for univorsily co-oporntion which inighl be eslablishetl 
under the aegis of Ihe World Bank. 

It ^\'as also proposed that governments should phicc the 
funds thoy were prepared to allocalo for co-operation at the 
disposal of their own universities which would then arrange 
for their cxi)enditurc U\ direct co-operation with universities 
in other countries. 

Finally, one participant hud drawn attention to the vast 
potcntiatttles of modern loehnology for the future of co- 
operation, notably through the use of conipulers, television and 
communication satellites. 

This brief outline could not reflect the richness of the 
discussions nor was it intended to take the place of the syn- 
thetic report to be presented later by the Rai)porteur. The 
object had merely been to inform the plenary session of some 
of the main topics raised by participants. 

The President thanked the sfjcaker warmly for this rosum6 
and opened the general discussion. 

Df, LtTHtCH KvANS. Cohimbia Universiiy, referred to the 
l)roposal before the United Nations for the creation of an inter* 
national university. A number of preliminary studies had 
already been made and the matter would be considered by 
Unesco at the next session of its General Conference. The 
|)roposaI was clearly one which lAU should consider. Among 
the suggestions made» one was for the new institution to have 
a campus in eacli region of the world and for it to be a grad- 
uate institution concenlrathig on the study of problems of 
special relevance to the United Nations. This seemed to be a 
project which, given tlio right conditions, merited supi>ort. If 
it engaged in work at an a(jvauced level in the social sciences, 
the international university should devote itself primarily to 
the fundamental problems of international comprehension and 
the elimination of tensions. An understanding of the profound 
changes occurring in certain conflicts could only be reached on 
the basis of a study of difTcrent cultures and regions. Tlie 
research and study carried out by the university would also 
help it to devise new curricula for study in the relevant fields 
an(i even produce textbooks free of jirejudices which could 
be used by other universities. 

It would be important for the university to be free to 
pursue its work and it should not therefore fall directly under 
the control of the United Nations and Unesco but be governed 
l)y an international admiuislraltvc board emanating from the 
existing universities, 
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Dr. A. C. CaStlks, VniuersUy of Adelaide, referred to 
proposals for aQpUier lypc of iiUernaUonal university. These 
Uic! not envisagCiJhe croalion of new campuses hut were hased 
on the idea thrtl cxistintj universities should desi|<nale certain 
members of thj staff who, llirough tJic intermediary of an 
international secretariat, would co-oi)erate in programmes of 
postgraduate .^udy ami researcfi. This fornuila differed 
considerably frpm the one put forward by Dr. Kvans ujul could 
ofTer a solution to some of the problems which had l)een raised. 
It merited further careful exnminalion. notably by lAU. 



Dr. J. BAur.NiKT» Honorary President of lAV, pointed out 
that every university worthy of its name should strive to be 
internalional» just as every university situated in Europe 
sliould be European. It would be most unfortunate if the 
quality of being "international" appeared to be vested exclu- 
sively in a single institution. However* the existence of a 
United Nations Institution could be justilled if it were to devote 
itself to particular tasks which could not be undertaken by 
other universities, or which they could only tackle partially. 
There were very serious problems--that of pollution, for 
example— of world-wide importance and of such magnitude 
that the universities of diderent countries could scarcely come 
to grips with them. This was also true of certain questions 
of law and international relations. If a United Nations Insti- 
tution with an independent governing body could take up such 
problems at the Inghest possible level and at the same time 
provide for the international exchange of scholars and highly 
qualified young research workers, it could be of great value. 



Dr. I. SUPEK, I^ecior of the University of Zagreb, also 
stressed that all universities were international and that the 
title should not be reserved for one particular institution. He 
considered it dangerous, moreover, to set up a new inter- 
iialional body which might degenerate into a bureaucracy. 
The most important task at present was to organize co- 
operation between existing universities, iiarticularly at the 
level of postgraduate studies. 

Co-operation between developed and (ieveloping countries 
was without doubt absolutely necessary but it should also be 
remembered that it was necessary too between developed coun- 
tries. In the human and social sciences, in particular, inter- 
national exchanges constituted one of the best ways of 
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cn}?urin|< the inocllrig of rt cuultiplicity of points of view and 
of hreakiiig clown luilional cioginns. 

Television coiiki also play a valuable r6k\ parlicvlarly in 
proscnliuK facts. Hul iU availahilily shouUl not be allowed 
lo overshadow Ihe imporlaneo of personal eonlacts between 
leaehers and sludonts. The use of television, nioreo^or, ealled 
for special vigilance as programmes were often ibjeet to 
strong governmental intluenee* 

.Nfr, J. IIkkma\, lU'prcsfUitalivo of UnescOf confirmed that 
lite (icneral C.ojiferonce of Uneseo had been asked by KCOSOCl 
to present lo the General Assembly of the United Nations ils 
opinion with regard to the ])ossi!)!e objectives and conceptions 
of an inlernat'ional university, llie Secretariat of Unesco bad 
started to sludy the ]>ro])lem but ils work hud not yet reached 
a stage at which conclusions could he drawn, Unesco would 
be consulting universities and their organizations, and certainly 
had no intention of proposing an institution similar to those 
already in existence, likely to try \o take over their tasks or to 
weaken co-operation between them. 

The President thanked Mr, Herman for the comments and 
assurances he had given the Conference. He believed that it 
would not be api>ropriatc for the Conference lo try lo express 
an opinion on projiosals which hnd still not been clearly 
formulated. 

Dr. O. Olivkira, Asiiociation of Drazilian UnioersUies, 
hoped that the (inal report would stress, even more than 
Dr. Weeks had done in his excellent suminiiry, the importance 
of co-operation in matters of university administration. It 
was true that some universities feared the imposition of struc- 
tures which were not adapted to the trends of their own 
national and cultural settings, but all were anxious to learn 
al)out the best methods of management and planning used in 
difterent parts of the worhl. It had been said that adminis- 
tration was the art of the arts of making all other things 
possible. Co-operation in this Held would almost inevitably 
lead to the ijnprovemont of co-operation in others by liberating 
resources and by ensuring their rational use. 

Dr. A. C. Josiii. Member of the Administrative Board of 
I XI], also hoped that groatcd prominence would be given lo 
the importance of regional co-operation within the wider 
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framework of international co-operation. The most difficult 
person lo love was often one*s neiglihour and co-operation 
between neighbouring countries could help to reduce antago- 
nisms and to develop human solidarity. 

The President thanked the speakers warmly and recalled 
that the final report would be presented by Professor Bonneau. 



Ri:i^OHT HY Dr. L.-P. BONNKAU 
ON INTERNATIONAL UNIVHUSITY CO-OPKKATION 

Both lAU Paper No, 9 and the Working Paper for the dis- 
cussion of the theme 'International University Co-operation' 
look to the emergence of \somc guiding principles for univer- 
sity policy international co-operation*. 

Those who were present at the plenary and discussion 
sessions probably feel that a jnorc thorough and prolonged 
olYorl will he needed to define such guiding principles in a 
manner acceptable to the majority of university people. 
Nevertheless, and despite the dullness of son\e of the sessions, 
I am happy lo report that taken as a whole the written and 
oral contributions did appear to reveal a certain consensus. 

It was obvious to the participants that the separation of 
•'co-operation" from the other theme, "the university and the 
needs of contemporary society**, placed a limit on the scope of 
their discussions, although these inevitably included references 
to the nature of the university and to the needs of society. In 
order lo maintain an orderly discussion, the suggested frame- 
work was adhered lo as closely as possible and this report 
is presented under the headings used in Paper No. 9, namely : 

1. Co-operation in the field of teaching and study; 

2. Co-operation with regard to research and scienlific and 
scholarly information; 

3. Co-operation with regard to university administration 
and organization. 

1. Tcacldnc^f and Slndij 

The majority of the contributions on this topic dealt with 
assistance rather than with co-operation. It seems, indeed, 
lliat in many cases co-oi>oralion is still only a one-way 
process— from a well-established university towards a devel- 
oping or poorly-endowed one. Whilst not ignoring the slgni- 
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flciincc of such assisliiiice» wliich eonslilulcs a major prooccu- 
palion of many iiiUTiialional ljuilics, I sliatl ad.hecv in tliis 
report to tlic stridor tlellnilion of "co-operation". This, I Iiojkn 
may lielii to Imu^ onl some of llie guiding i)rinciples referred 
to above. 

a) If one examines the question of teaeliioK. it (|nickly 
Ijoeomes ohvious thai the main prohlenis eonfronlin^ univer- 
sities are the foilosving : the seleclion of stafl^ is (UfficuU 
hecausi' recriiilnicnt iiroceihires vary svicidy and are often 
ill-defhiei! : the *'(ioiu)r" university and frequently only tlie 
member of staff eoneerned has a say in determining Hie subjeel 
matter to be taught, the length of the api)ointmeut and the 
time of year when he ean be made avaihdile. The result is 
that the receiving nniversily may Ijo nnalilc to make full use 
of the visiting teacher. There is. therefore, need to find a 
luechanism which co\d(l help to ensure that needs anil possibi- 
lities of meeting then) are matched more satisfactorily. It was 
suggested that l.\U eouhl phiy an important r61e'and if a 
working group were lo receive the record of tlve discussions al 
the Confereuce, it could make proposals for a project in 
keeping with the limited resources of tlic Association. This 
^vo^king group, having examined the difneuUies arising in 
eonuectlou witti the choice of subjects to be taught, tlie lengtli 
of visits, and suitable times of year» might suggest praclieal 
ways of minimizing the difficulties and of deriving greater 
benefd from exchanges of academic staff. 

Two points call for attention, no matter what kind of 
morlianism is envisaged. The ilrst is tlie attitude of the 
mend)er of staff taking part in this form of eo-o])eration. He 
must he ready to phiee himself completely at the disposal 
of the receiving university. This implies a <!esire to be of the 
greatest possible service and not to impose his own views on 
what should be done or thought. It also implies a cordial 
attitude towards the host country and its people. 

The other point, frequently forgotten, is that njeuibers of 
aeademie staff ean often themselves initiate fruitful exchanges 
and establish strong ties without any action on the part of the 
university authorities except for the giving of their approval. 

b) Guiding principles for student exchanges emerge less 
clearly from the discussions mul pub!islie<I texts. 

The pessimistic view draws attention to students ill- 
prepared to follow courses in the institutions which receive 
them: to students who proi>agate sul)versive ideas; to stu- 
dents who, where they are sufficiently numerous, attempt to 
impose unacceptable behaviour on receiving institutions; :o 
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institutions which arc vuucco5)tivc la student deniantis. On thi^ 
other hantJ, oj)limisls ])oint U) llie evor-^roNving nuinl)er of 
students who hcnefil from sUidy abroad i\m\ who return to 
Iheir countries to strengthc/i ihvm by being hcHcr prcpiiml 
for the tusks whieli lie ahead. 

Apart from those guiding prhiciples svhieh apply e<|ually 
to slatl and to student exehange, namely, the need for goodsvill 
and a friendly attitude to the host country* a special effort 
nnisl he made to secure agreement hetwccn the countries con- 
cerned with regard to specilie eurricuhir content; the level 
of stiuJy (under^s'radualo or postgraduale) ; the vohnne of 
exchanges; and currency problems, 

c) Internationa! co-operation with regard to study pro- 
grammes and textbooks was only taken up mnrginaJly'in the 
theme discussions. What emerged, however, was that' courses 
of study otTered to foreign students by universities which 
receive them in relatively large numbers are not necessarily 
the same as those offered to their own nationals. There is 
often a language problem which both **recciving'* and ''sending" 
imivcrsities must tackle in a direct and systematic manner ; 
Ihc student slionld never be left to rely on his own resources. 
When numbers arc sufficiently large the receiving university 
can usefully modify the pro/He of certain courses of study to 
take account of the different geographical, historical, sociolo- 
gical and cconouiic contexts from which the students come. 
I'rom the few references in discussion to the subject of text- 
books, nothhig emerged which has not already deen dealt with 
in Paper No. 9 and lliere are, therefore, no new guidelines to 
suggest. 

d) Co-operation with regar<l to pedagogical niethods and 
techniques was also discussed very little except for a reference 
to the jiossibiUties which modern technology opens up for 
universities in this liold. The picture painted nuiy have 
seemed f\ituristic to some but it was certainly stimulating 
to the imagination, U rcveak'd mankind at peace using ttic 
resources at present devoted to war to InnUl a refmcd stratum 
of the o!)osi>]u^re in which aU the knowlctlge accumulated by 
man, the wis'^om of individuals throughout the ages and the 
heritage of tl '.»r intellectual creativity wonld instantaneously 
be at the <lisposal of the cnlirc population of the [dancl. 
Oomnnmiralions systems, satellites* videotapes, infonuation 
processing centres— all these techniques which the uiiivcrsity 
has not yet fully mas(ered--would be at the service of a world 
university. 

Kvcn if one cannot as yet perceive a practical route to the 
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rultUruent of this vision, 1 am sure llial in looking to the 
luliiro lAU should not uiukTcslijualo ils ^i|^t;i^lv;lru'0 for tlio 
lUssvniinalion of knowKHigc luul for the Unuiehuig of projects 
for co-oporation. hi lliis sense it may, in the long riuu prove 
to he one of the most important results of the discussions, 

This resmne does not, of course, cover all of the points 
raised during tlie discussion of tliis topic. Not all the matters 
referred to in Paper No. 9 were considered and for a more 
thorougli enumeration account sliould l)e taken of the discus- 
sio[is and of tlie following : 

- Hxchangc of Teachers 

International List of Teachers for Posts Al)rond 
List of Vacant l*osts 

- - international Information Centre 
• IJctter Use of Kxisting Services 

' Hole of Recruiting Services and their 1-imitalions 
- Increase of Numbers 
Changes in Career Systems favouring Co-o[)cration 

- Oplinuun Use of Avaihit)le Funds 

- - Scale of Funds 

International Kinancing 
~ - Obstacles arising from Travel Restrictions 
Linguistic Obstacles 
Legal and Administrative Obstacles 

- ' Student Kxchungcs between l)evclo])cd Countries 

- Kxchanges between (*ountrics of DilFcrcnt Economic 
Levels and Regional Exchanges 

■ - The "K<[uivalence" Pro))lem 

- - Study l^rogranunes and Textbooks, 

Thus it can be seen that the ]irinci)des to which I have 
drawn attention deal more with the .si)irit in which co- 
operation should be carried out Duni with practical inslruc- 
lions for undertaking it. These practical matters are well 
developed in Pniwr No. \), and derive from the wid6 exl)erience 
of hislitutions wliich have been playing a leading role in 
interiudional university co-operation, 

'2. Hescarch and ScictiUlic Inforntation 

Most participants sucnied to be prinuirily and almost 
exchisivcly conceincd with the How of students and academic 
stalT and with the means of cunlrolling, directing ami inten- 
sifying it. Tins presumably ex[)lains the apparent lack of 
interest in co-operation in the field of research and scientific 
information. Several participants, however, niade a suggcs- 
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Uou which, though not ooiistituluig a guiding prlnciiilo, could 
ho examined to assess its feasibility and possible lines of appli- 
cation. This was for an international intptiry inlo human 
solidarity. 

It was not decided wliether such au inquiry into the buses 
of co*opcralion could best be undertaken in a single university, 
in a number of selected universities, or in groups of univer- 
sitics which would set up special institutes. Whatever the 
form, it was felt that the undertaking should be carried out 
on a large scale, involving persons of the highest competence 
in the relevant fields, and he supported, morally, and if possible 
also materially, by lAU and other iniporlant international 
organizations. Attention should be directed to questions such 
as: the psychological prerequisites for co-operation; the 
fundamental causes of racial conilicts and hiternational dis- 
putes whicli prevent or undermine co-operative efTort; the 
reconciliation of national interests and the promotion of 
inleUcctual development; and the major difftcuUies which 
universities everywhere encounter in fulfilling their basic 
mission, the pursuit of knowledge, which by its very nature 
involves co*operalion. 

The r6le which lAU might play in this was not sufficiently 
well defined for this report to include precise suggestions. A 
number of participants considered tlie matter to be one of 
considerable urgency and felt that is should constitute one 
of the major preoccupations of lAU during the coming five 
years. 

Co-operation with regard to scientific information gave 
rise to little discussion, though its potentialities were stressed, 
as already mentioned above, 

'A, Adnnnisiralion and OrganizaUon 

The further one got from the very practical nudter of 
exchanges of stalf and students, the less interest there 
appeared to be in the topics suggested for discussion. Co- 
operation in the field of administration and organization was 
only touched on in a very general manner; several partici- 
pants seemed to be of the opinion that the question did not 
arise and that in Iho field of udminislralion and organization, 
there could be very little useful exchange. Kven allowing for 
Ihc ovcrsimplificalion» inevitable in a sununary report, it may 
be said that very few i)articipants appeared lo believe that the 
new management mclhods adopted by government and industry 
during the past twenty years are of relevance to university 
administration. This may be another (picstion for study to 
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Avhich lAU woxM wish to Hive priorily in co-opcralion wilh 
OICCl) and other regional or internalional organizations, lAU 
could use ils own duuinels of coininunication lo keep its 
memhersS inforjned of Iho results of experiments, whether 
successful or not. Similarly, in more general terms, it was 
strongly nrgeil that bodies sneli as lAU should make arrange- 
inents to pass on informiition ahout models devised by unWcr* 
sUies to )>vomote or faeihtato inlcrnutionat co-operation, to 
report on their success or failure, and lo provide information 
about new schemes of co-operation. 

Two particular cpiestions of relevance to administration 
and organization were raised by participants : 

a) A working group could be set up lo look into particu)ar 
mailers such as the proportion of its budget llial a given 
university should allocate for these purposes, ,tli>is establishing 
a norm taking account of the particular situation of the insti- 
tution and ils resources; minimuni aduiiuistralivo norms for 
llic transfer of personnel lllcs and the range of information 
and amount of detail to he included in them; suggestions lo 
help universities taking part in internalional co-operation or 
wishing to do so. to ensure that their general regulations do 
not constitute a barrier to co-opcralion. 

b) It was also suggested tl\al the general question of the 
ilow of funds constituted an urgent proljiem which sliould be 
given priority by lAU, Difficulties arose because some univer- 
sities were in countries with stable economics and readily 
convertible currencies, whereas others were not. 

Some rather general suggestions were iuadc for the estab- 
lishment of an international fund by the World Bank or some 
ad hoc body. Ihit Ihc principal result of the CKchauge of views 
was lo stress the need lirsl to establish clearly the nature of 
the problem and then to draw up a precise plan for helping 
universities to overcome it. 

One problem meriting fnrlher consideration is thai posed 
by Die mechanisms for oo-opcration devised by dift'crenl 
governments. They frecpienlly lake the form of bilateral 
agreements and these are often coloured by national pofilical 
interests which run counter to the fundamental ))ur))oses of 
the university. It was suggested Ituil nuiUilateral agreements 
provided a better guarantee of respect for university objectives 
hut that it was even more important for governments lo 
agree to consult their universities l)eforc signing such 
agreements. 

Finally, reference was made to the proposal Ijcforc the 
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United Nations for an iiilornalioiial uiiivcrsily instilution. 
Discussioa of this was not conclusive, and it would seeui that 
Nvhilc lAU should regard the matter syinpathetically, il should 
seek assurances svitli res|)ect to the feasibility of the proi)osal 
and the pros]>ects for its sneeess as well as with resj)ect to its 
originality, for it should not duplicate existing insliintes or 
inslttulions. 

This eompleles niy report. Participants will not he able 
to lind mention of all the points raised during the discussion, 
l)nl this docs not imply any judgement on the validity of those 
onulled; it merely means that in the j)ersj)eclivc of guidelines 
for lAU action during coming years they arc less important 
Ihuii others which have been included in the report. 

A sunimary of the action prograuune which this assembly 
might wish to recommend to its Administrative Board miglU 
he phrased in the following terms : 

lAU is a world-wide organization bringing together insti- 
tutions sharing the same aims : the transmission of know- 
ledge and the pursuit of truth. It is completely independent 
in that it is Ihumcially supported by its members and thus 
enjoys freedom of action limited only by the resources which 
its members are able to provide. Above all, it is independent 
of governments. These characteristics make lAU the best 
phieed of ail world-w ide organizations to promote, and to carry 
out within the limits of its resources, programmes such as 
those of international university co-operation. 

Many i)Coi)le in the world believe that this can conslilnlc 
a very important contribution to the establishment of the 
lasting !)rotherhood of nian. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND THE NEEDS 
OP CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 



J( Quite aiinecessanj to emphasize that the present 
crisis in tbo ufn'versity is /irst a crisis in Us relations with 
socieiy. It is t w that the imiversitg is being criticized for 
the way it does il.^ work; its teaching and management 
methods arc nnder attack^ and even its research work arouses 
mistrust and suspicion. But this challenge to teaching and 
ci>en to science seems more often than not to be inspired by a 
challenge to the status of leanung and the wags it is passed 
on within society, Tliis means that no internal reform of the 
nniucrsity can really succeed, unless it is geared to on accept- 
able and accepted conception of the social role of the uni- 
versity. 

In preparing for ttw Conference disciission.s on such an 
imporiant theme, the Administrative Hoard of lAU asked Pro- 
fessor Jannk to prepare a study wldch was published in Paper 
Xo. to of the Association, Professor Jannk, a distinguished 
sociologist, and also a former Hector and former Minister of 
Education, seemed especially well-qaaUfwd for this. With 
the help of a questionnaire prepared in co-operation with the 
Secretariat of the Association and sent to a number of prom- 
inent university people in different parts of the world, he 
was able to complete the documentation J\e had already 
assembled. Following a full discussion of his report in draft 
form by the Administrative Board at its 1969 meeting, arrange- 
ments were n\ade for its pubiicaiion, Al the same iimef the 
Conference Organizing Committee, n$ in the case of the co- 
operation themef agreed that a shorter working paper should 
he prepared. The Conference discussions of the theme opened 
loith a plenary session on the afternoon of Monday^ 31 August, 
and the main aspects of the subject were introduced by three 
principal speakers : Professor Jannk, of Hie Free Vniversily 
of Brussels, Dr. G. Massiku IJelcukra, Director of the National 
Polytechnical Institute of Mexico (who was unable to he 
present, but whose paper was presented by one of his col- 
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Iciujnvs, IM'otVssor Li'ov Loi»i:z), o/ul Proft^ssor Unuku A. Aziz, 
VU'c-Chanci'llot of thv VnivermiUj of Mnlayn, FoUoiuiny 
lhi\so opening/ speeches and a prvlunumnj vxchange of vicivs 
in plenary sessions (he Conference iHoideil into two in order 
to ciuuiine each Uienie in a series of three parallel discussion 
sessions which took place on (he i and 2 September, A Chair- 
man, a YicC'Chairnuin and a liapporleiir had been appointed 
for each ihenu% toyether loifh a panel of ten members res- 
ponsible for (juidiny discussions^ animattny tlicm where ncces- 
sary and seekiny to m<dntcAn (lie iHiiiern <u\d avoid ioo man]} 
diversions into mailers of secondary inu^ortance. The three 
discussion sessions were followed by a plenary session duriny 
which (he Chairman gave a short accoitid of the discussions^ 
indicated their main tendencies and identified some preli- 
minary conclusions. This plenary session took place on the 
2 Scptend}er, The Ilapporieur then began his work and 
presented his report on the final day of the Conference^ 
Saturdays 3 September. 

For the UnivorsUy ami the Nectis of Conlcinporary 
Society, the Chairman was Professor K. Lapalus, former 
Hector of the Vnivcrsiiy of Clermoni-Ferrands the ViceXhair- 
man, President Lincoln Gokuon\ of The Johns flopkins Uni- 
versity and the Rapporteur^ President 3. K. Leddy, of the 
Vniucrsity of Windsor. A list of the other members of the 
panel will be found al the beginning of tlie present report. 



()[m:ning plkxauv sicssion 

The Cliairinan^ Dr. C. K. Zukayk, opened the session nnd 
coninjonted on Ihe signineance of the Ihcmc which Ihc Confer- 
ence wus to diseuss, II was ])erhaps the most important 
problem for the \miversUies today. It certainly seemed to ))e 
the most centra?, inasmuch as a study of all the other pro- 
hiems always broii|^ht one hack to it in the end; it was nu 
longer possible today to talk of curriciila» admissions, or 
research policy without reference to some concept of Die 
relationship between the university and society. It was there- 
fore, whether one liked it or not, a central factor in any reflec- 
tion on the present or the future of the university. 

After this short introduction, the Chairman described the 
preparations made for the Conference discussions and then 
j^avc the floor to the author of the background paper. Pro- 
fessor Henri Janne. 
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Pr^rossi^r JIKXHI JAXXK 
Honorary Heclor of Ihe Free University of Brnssels 

As the Chairmau has already said, Ihe rcj)orl I was asked 
to prepare nvus p\i!)Ushed in Paper No, 10 of Ihc Association 
atul you luivo all had an oppoiiunily lo sec it. Vou will liave 
realized Ihc exUeiiio eoinph^xily of the siihjeel and its iiiauy 
iinplieuHons, 11 f^oes f;ir heyond Ihe iiiiivcrsily as siioii. hi 
fact, the iiiiiversily is proromidly afi'cctcd by its political, 
ooonoinic ami social context and in its turn has an cITocl on 
tliat context. The prohlonis wc arc dealing with, arc therefore 
ilifticnit to isolate and dctinc. In the end, i nuvde up niy mind 
lo look at Iheni in the order shown in the table of contents, 
but 1 am far from satisfied either with the approach or with 
the contents. 

First of all> I decided to present the various concepts of 
the university, and the traditions which have influenced them, 
throughout history. Tlic first upheavals in these traditions in 
the West canu^, as we know, in the wake of the hidustrial 
revolution, so tluil in the IDth Century three fundamental types 
of university emerged : the French or Napoleonic type, the 
German tyi)e, especially as defhied in the theories of lIunihoIdt» 
and the English type with the Oxford and Cambridge tradition 
and Cardinal Newnuurs theory. These types of university 
have, of course, tried to adapt themselves, though not without 
diftlcuUles, to the evolution of society and the j)ressures we 
arc studying today. At the same time, two otlicr types of 
university appeared and soon became involved in a struggle 
with the same pressures and the same difficulties, but in 
varying degrees according to their context : the American 
university and the Soviet university, both of which also have 
to respond to the progress of science and the needs of a 
changing society. 

After presenting these types of university, 1 tried, using 
the material ] had managed to collect, lo assess nnd describe 
the familiar phenomenon of the increasing number of needs 
lo which the university has to respond. First, there is the 
flood of students, which is of considerable impnct. The 
increase in numbers nuiy indeed vary from country to count ry» 
hut it is everywhere very large. I'hen there is the increase 
in the nund)cr of research hmctions. There are the pressing 
<iemands nuuie Ujuju the imiv,ersity from the outside world. 
There is an increasing tendency to look upon university stall' 
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as fxjuTts Nviiose joJj il is to nuikc a <HrccJ t'oiilrilnition 
solving Ihe probloiiis confronling [^ovcrnnioiits. businesses and 
larKc sooial organizalions in our various countries. And Ihe 
<'<uiso<|urna\s of tliis dcvolopmenl are clear : almosl every- 
wliere llic infraslruclure ol" our universities is hursliug ul the 
seams. Buildings and leaching ei|uipmenl are iundequale. 
The size of the Icadiing staff is generally act growing as 
rapidly as the number of sUidcnls. The university is having 
lo hear a more and more crushing financial hurdeii, and lljere 
is. moreover, also a break o in the structures of university 
stutly. New specializations iiavc lo be created, there has to 
be grcaler ilifTerentiation between llie levels of study, .short 
courses have to l)c introduced for technicians and postgrailuate 
study has to be ileveiopcd considerably in the key sciences. 
All this is the universities' si^ontaiicous response to decreased 
selectivity wliich is a consc(iuencc of the increase in student 
nuudiers. However, it nuisl l)e realized that these quantitative 
I^roblems also alter the quality of situations, structures» con- 
tents and mclhods. [n this May I .was led to consider the 
question of llie new lasks of the university. Undoubtedly, 
these new tasks often correspond lo ohier ones, but their 
meaning lias undergone a profound transforuudion, and they 
call for the emjtloymenl of diflercnl mcfins. In the advanced 
countries, as in llie developing ones, the utdversities are subject 
lo Ihe pressures of economic development* Everywhere, they 
are expected to be a growth factor Jjoth by training men and 
through scientific discovery. Hesides Ibis, they arc subject to 
the pressure of social denwuul, People, families, tlic yoimg, 
tend more ami more lo consider thai access (o university is a 
kind of right, so that the problems of selection arise in a c|ulte 
dilTerent way than in the past. This social demand is rellccte<l 
in a tendency to deniocralize university education. And so, (he 
universities are now being oliligcd to n)eet a demand which 
comes from all age groups. Tiirough refresher, re-lraining 
or promotion courses, they are having to lit into a system of 
lite-long education, and it will not l)e long before they are 
accepting students from the most varied age-groups. Al) this 
puts llie problems of university teaching in a new light. The 
teacher no longer finds himself standing only in front of N'oung 
people -whose mental altitudes are incidentally greatly 
cliangetl -but also in fn»nl of ackdts who can no longer be 
treated as pupils. I'inally llie university is confronted wllti 
the problem of its critical fnnction. either because it feels the 
duty to lake up a pos-tioji in relation to social upheavals, or 
because txlernat pressure or a section of its members invite, 
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or even forces il with some violence lo fulfil this function. 
So Uml our univer.sitics might come to he (fesorihcd as ii?Uver- 
silies of {iioeial) **a\vareness" am) of "anticipaUon". Not lhal 
they are all succeeding in thinking ahead of the confines of 
prcscat day knowledge and demands, hut at least they know 
l{i (heir heart of hearts lliat if they fail to tlo so tliey will 
hecomc.disiiualified in llie eyes of society/ 

However^ all these problems hrinj^ out one fact whicli had 
not been very clearly recognized until now. The university 
is a prey to internui contratlictions. I have tried to enumerate 
these contradictions i)rleny in the Heporl (p. 75) ^ but the 
shortness of the list should not conceal their seriousness. The 
university can no longer slaml outside the gej)eral educational 
context, for it no longer (rahis a small proportion of tlio 18 
to 25 af}e-group, but an ttUToasingly large percentage of it. 
Nevertheless, as it becomes integrated into the educalional 
system as a whole, il persists in its demand for autonomous 
development and a sj^ecitic cluiracler for its studies. Tlierc 
is obviously a tension between this claim for autonomy and 
the acceptance of public control which becomes inevitable once 
the universities— as is very largely the case, even in the United 
Stales — slarl to derive most of their resources from the public 
authorities. At the same tune, the universities arc facing the 
social demand whieli thry wislj lo satisfy and the economic 
demand which is very often at otids with lliis social demand. 
The university has not abandoned its tradition, whereby il 
educates an elite, but, besides this, it is accepting a democra- 
tization of university life which, uilimately, leads to a univer- 
sity open to alh In selection, the university is caught between 
guidance, which is intended to place the student on a course 
appropriate to his aspirations anil ahililies, and traditional 
selection of a negative kind, ^vhich purely and simply elimi- 
nates the student who does not seem lit to go on with what 
he is doing. The university is also torn between the idea of 
deniocralizatioji and partici])ation, and what might be called 
the traditional technocracy : that of the titular ]>rofessors 
and heads of researcli uiuis. It is cauglit between the extreme 
speciali/alion, into w]\!ch it is being pushed by the increasingly 
sharpening spearhead of technology and the sciences, and tJic 
need lo train the adaptable, "]><>Jy^'*^*^'i^^" ^"^""^ called for by the 
sheer rapidity of change. There is a contlict within the uni- 
versity l)etwcen its teaching mission and its research mission, 
whieli is tending to grow considerably in the more advanced 
countries. There is a eontlict between the cultural mission 
of the university, its old universalist humanism, and its prac- 
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tical, pragmuUc lasks» directed towards economic developmoht 
and the training of men for spccittc jobs. Within the univcr- 
sUy qiKimt--some would say antiqnated->-traditions persist 
side by side with the most advanced achievements of modern 
lines, A j)rofessor responsible for the operation of a cyclo- 
tron will perhaps find himself solemnly handing a Latin 
diploma lo a doctor Ito/ioris causa. Lastly, the university is 
ciuight between the notion of service to society and that of 
criticism of society. In short, there is a set of contradictions 
and tensions nmning right through the university, even if 
their extent may vary from one situation to another and even 
if here and there the first signs of synthesis are beginning to 
api)ear. University reform is an attempt lo reduce and resolve 
these contradictions. Now, in order lo do this, it is important 
for the university to try lirst to know itself, and therefore to 
!)ecome ttie subject of its own research. In other words, to 
lake the most synthetic discipline, il should study the socio- 
logy of the imiversity. 

That is tlic general layout of the Report that I have pre- 
sented lo you. I would now like to add a few remarks which 
may be helpful in the conduct of our discussion. In the lirsl 
place, it must be realized thai although the ])roblcnis 1 have 
referred lo arc general and affect more or less all universities, 
they arise in specific situations which are themselves very 
varied and particularized. The universities of our time are 
at one and the same time very different and very much alike. 
They dilTer according to the context in which they arc situated : 
advanced Western-type societies, advanced ' socialist-type 
societies, and developing societies. Then there are further 
variants within these three types : the developing societies, 
for example, follow either the socialist model or the Western 
model. And within a single group, tradition may be very 
varie(J. We are therefore dealing with very different institu- 
tions and no two are alike. An allempl lo take these specific 
characteristics into account was made by sending out the ques- 
tionnaire that we prepared in co-operation with the Secretariat 
of lAU. The replies received appear to constitute a reasonably 
representative samjile. 

However, universities are also very much alike. In the 
great majority (hey still educate the same 18 to 25 age-group. 
They are the ones who everywhere provide society With its 
general and technical executives. They give this training in the 
light of the highest development of science and technology to 
'which they have access. They play as full a ])art as they can, 
even if it is only a small one, in the development of scientific 
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research. I hey form a commiuuly of teachers and sUidents. 
Ihey apply selection procedures to assess results achieved 
wJuilevcr Uie difreronecs \\\ inelhod may ho. And Anally, they 
seek lo maintain a forjn of nnivorsily life which is regarded 
as couslUnlmg a valiiahle training for adult life. The uni- 
versity eontinues, at least hy inelinaUon, to he a inirticuhir 
way of hfe. One of the paradoxes of the contemporary univer- 
sity is. one may say, tliis eon(htion of dilfcrence and simihirity. 

Having said that, if I were called upon to give a personal 
(/e/tuition of (he fumfamental prineii)les of the new university 
education. I think I would list four : ecpuilitv of opportunity; 
guidance in place of negative forms of selection; education 
throughout life; and participation. 

In conclusion, I would like to draw attention lo one or two 
particularly shrewd ohservutions from Dr, Zurayk's reniarkahle 
preface. In particular he says that we must always he clear 
about what the universities themselves can do. We must, he 
says, plot Ihelr real llehl of action, that is, their real re^ipon- 
sihihly. And 1 think this is essential for our discussions ; 
It is hnportuut that we go away from this Conference with a 
clearer idea of what is hiciunhent upon the univcniiy itself. 
At the same time. Dr. Zurayk adds that the university must 
make society realize the inadequacy of its resources in rela- 
tion to the increasing demands nuide upon it. This is an 
essential political problem, which is njoreover bound uj) with 
the preceding one, for the university could do nmch more and 
much better hy itself, if it were given tlic means, 

Dr Zurayk also points out that the present situation, 
although fraught with grave dangers, is at the same time full 
of rich |)Ossihililies. We ure not in a hlind alley» as we some- 
limes fear, hut at a turning point, the turning point of the 
great reform of the university, Finally tlie President says 
that the university must remain the geomelricai locus of a 
rational discourse and the focal point of a genuine connnit- 
nient. The formufa is a particularly felicilous one and atl 
its terms must he carefully weighed. Rationality is the essen- 
tial condition of all scientil'ic life, but without^ comnulnienl, 
that is, without the devotion of teachers and students to what 
Ihcy helieve, the best conceived reforms will rejnuin inelTeclna), 

1 will end, this time with a personal remark. The univer- 
sity today is under attack, or at least under discussion. It is 
an institution winch can only live if it is accepted by society, 
'J'hc fact is that it costs money and is hecoming more and more 
expensive. The university inslitution is everywhere becoming 
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one of \hc stars of polilics. As far as il is wUhin its power, 
Ihe luiiversily \m\s{ llioreft)rc provide proof thai it trains tlio 
kind of iiiuji needed for human devoJopincnl in any given 
siituiUion, uud that il does so cfllcienUy, which means making 
economical use of the resources availahle to il. Hut il nuisl 
also persuade society tlial, in order to serve mankind, it must 
remain autonomous. U must remain the cenlro for changing 
ideas, values and social structures. It has a critical function 
Nvliich il cannol give up, but this also iini)oscs a further duly 
on il, which is lliat t)f creating or recreating a climate oV 
freedom of expression and ensuring democratic participation 
within its walls of all mcmhcrs of Uw university comnmnily. 

The CiiAiKMAN thanked Professor Jannc and asked 
Dr. l-iV)n Lopez to read the speech of Or, M. Helguera, Director 
of the Safional PohjUxhnical Instilufe of Mexico, who had 
hecn prevented at the last moment from coming to Montreal. 



l>r. M. lUlLGVllliA 
Director of the Sutional Polyii^-hnicarinsliltde of Mexico 

The subject I have written about lias been discussed in a 
masterly way by Professor Henri Janne in Paper No. 10 of 
the International Association of Universities, I would like to 
take this opportunity to otTcr him our most sincere congralu- 
haions. \Vc sludi add only a very few points to the discussion 
of the fundamental proI)lems covered in his excellent study. 

It does, however, ])rovide a point of reference for the com- 
parison of the problems which arise in the developing coun- 
tries, ami in particular in the countries of Latin America. 

Lalitj America differs in many respects from other deve- 
loping regions. Once 'the conquest had been consolidated, 
maiidy in the area dominated by the Spaniards, there was an 
initial development of university education which led to the 
fonndalioii of several large universities during the I6lh Cen- 
tury. 

As we all know, these inslitntions were rooted in the 
purest humanist Iradilions of the Renaissance. They did not, 
in onr view*, serve for utilitarian purposes, but were inspired 
by noble ideals. Although these universities were certainly 
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linkiHl lo the Calljolic Church* U is uolcworthy, and this is 
something unujuc in fhe l\islory of Iho grout couquosts, that 
oVLT a poriotl ol* twenty or thirty yoars rolluwinj^ Iheir arrival* 
the SlKinhirds fouadcd universities sueli as those ol* Santo 
Domingo, Mexico and la Mayor de San Marcos in lama. Later, 
other universities uero founded at other periods of our history. 

It may perliaj^s he felt that these earlier university struc- 
liirvs rorroiiponded lo t)ie needs of the society of the day. 
Unfortunately, with the eoniing of national indejiendence numy 
universilios roveak^l serious defects in their oj>eration and 
thei*- ^piaUly. At Die end of Die 18th century in Mexico for 
exanipic» Hie lunversities resf^onded !norc lo the needs of tlic 
church than lo those of the country. 

Later, at least in the case of Mexico, the university insti- 
tutions nuule aUuost instinctive and unplanned responses to 
llie deman(ls of society, even though they continued lo show 
some defects in their academic organization : a largo lujmher 
of part-time professors, very Hiuited research activity, exces- 
sive reliance on tlie lecture method, a low teacher-student ratio, 
etc. We helievc that some of these anomalies can also l)e 
found in other Latin American universities. 

At present the crucial problem for our universities is that 
the structures of higher education are not yet flnnly esta- 
blished. This makes more difficult the task of meeting tlie 
demands of society and the ohjcclive needs of the programmes 
worked out by the State for its develoiiment. The problem is 
partly one of improving the traditional academic structures 
and methods which in principal have shown themselves to he 
viable, and partly, one of responding, as we have already said, 
lo the needs of our environuKmti not forgetting tlu)se which 
residt from the extraordinary sj>ced of scieutifn: and lechno- 
h)gical j>rogress in all Heids. 

In numy developing countries, there is a tendency to sacri- 
lice the (juality of learning in order (o admit hirger numhors 
of students. 

The problems are made worse still by the <lifTeronres in 
origin of the students who form a socially and culturally hete- 
rogeneous mass, l^rofessors, as l^rof. Jamie pohits out are in 
the habit of speaking "the language of ideas" of liourgeois 
culture; they do not make their mark on groups of stiuienls 
unj>rej)ared to take in their monologue and unable to under- 
stand the meaning of **imiversily discourse''. The cultural 
level of the stu<lenls has in fact fallen markedly. They feel lost 
l»ecause they have not received ttic cultural background neees- 
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sary to make Ihcm fed capable of filling the role allolled to 
tliein in the society to which they belong. Very often they 
show an indifl'erent or contemi)luous attitude towards the very 
nature of that society, its j)rohiems and its anxieties, although 
they arc there every day for them to see, In Latin America, 
fur too many marginal groups exist with a way of life that wc 
might tiescribc as snh-luunan, and tlic number of students ^vho 
take an interest in these problems and who are aware of their 
implications for their country and for themselves is very 
limited. 

The task of making students and professors aware of these 
j)rohknns is one that cannot be put ofT until tomorrow if wc 
want the university to be a more efficient agent for progress 
in society. 

The work of the university, which is an essential factor in 
ju-eparing and implementing state dcveloj)ment }>rogrammes, 
must not be merely passive; it must be highly critical, parti- 
cularly in relation to the establishment of a scale of priorities 
for the problems that have to be considered. In countries 
•where the people responsible for different aspects of planning 
do in fact come from schools of university level, a very efTec- 
tive integration has been achieved which makes the task easier. 

With regard to the matter of introducing new teaching 
techniques and methods, wc believe that developing countries 
like those in Latin America should not become prcocciipied 
with the controversy between the new techniques of remote 
leaching by radio and television, and the concept of the "open 
university" on the one hand and the methods based on direct 
teacher-student relationships on the other. These new tech- 
niques should l)e studied closely but they should in no way be 
regarded as an answer to the problem of student overspill. 
They must be taken for what they are, an aid to teaching, and 
one which often turns out more expensive and less efficient 
Hum the classical methods^ 

Anoflier look should he taken here at the problem of qua- 
lily and quantity and the results of experiments made in 
various countries should be recorded and analyzed. 

It is necessary to study the psychological and |)hilosophical 
problems raised by replacing the professor or his assistant by 
a machine or a television set. What new characteristics and 
mental attitudes arc likely to arise out of these changes? In 
what way will the university community be affected by them, 
and what changes can be foreseen in the academic hierarchies? 
'i'hesc are just some of the questions which have to be taken 
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into consideration if reasonable use is lo be made of Ibese 
methods. 

II is etear that the eoniplexity and eojilinued proj^ress of 
Mie modern world call for a more scienlific and efricicnt admi- 
nislralion and planning of higher education and its institutions. 

IToNvevcr iiidisputahle the need for plaruiing may appear, 
it must nevertheless occur without in the iirocess changing 
the ultinuile purpose of these eslahlishnienls and still less 
their nature as an intellectual avant-garde. We do not know 
the optinnun point to which the efficiency of universities can 
he raised, without their becoming like major business under- 
takings manufacturing a series of uniform i)roducts : in this 
ease graduates conforming (o certain quality standards and 
Inserted automatically in their places on the employment 
nutrket. 

Planning along these lines might lead to an excessive ])rag- 
matism detrimental to the function of the universities, as 
centres of criticism at the highest level, of creativity in which 
the highest individual ([ualities of the teachers and students 
arc preserved, 



Dr, UNGKU A. AZIZ 
Vice-chancellor of the Uniocrsiiy of Malaya 

Among the many dualisms confronting the university is 
l!ie fundamental pair : change or be changed, and in fact this 
is^a pair of pairs. Kither we change or the university changes 
stH'iety or its meudiers, particularly the students and the statTi 
or society will change the university, lo be changed, as some 
of us know, is to oxpericiice anguish because the change is 
forced rather than voluntary so if any message can be given : 
keep tlic university fresh ])y changing, in order, to use the lan- 
guage of our students, lo keep it cool. More seriously, a pro- 
cess of change or changing and being changed hi fact goes on 
all the time and we have to resolve this problem or this 
dilemma by assuming that the two pairs are really interacting 
all the lime and cumulative, but if we wish to reduce the 
anguish of being changed, then I think two characteristics are 
important, (me is resjiousiveness and the other is llexibilily, 

Now my task is made both easier and more difficult by 
two tilings. One is the very splendid paper which Professor 
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Jumic hns just iulrotluccil to us and wUich I am sure everyone 
luis re;ul wud re-read many limes, and the IMTsideaTs beautit'iil 
introdudioii. Secoiuliy, by the individual and eolleclive 
wisdom i?f Ihis Cunferenee where 1 am a mere novice from a 
very young university, so I will try to do njy best lo conlribule 
towards tlie oj^ening ol" the discussion by shedding a little lij^hl 
on the thiufjs Ibal we are to discuss, eoncenlratiof^ on llie 
eoneept of f^ovcrnance, First 1 tfiink it is rather iniporlaut 
for us to be elear. I think we all know what it is, otherwise 
we wo\dd not i)e lu're representing^ universities, many of us 
vice-clianeellors, presidents or ehaneellors of universities. 
Surety we know what governance is, but in order to facilitate 
discussion it will help if we agree lo be clear abonl one or two 
things. If we say, in the language of j)ub)ic ndmjnistralion 
or business adminislralion, that governance is (leeisionMnaking. 
this is still not elear enough. 1 think thore are two aspects 
of governance lliat have lo be separated whenever one is dis- 
cussing il. First there is the question of n)aking policy and 
secondly there is the question of imi)knuenling Ihc jiolley. 
These can ))e quite difi'crcnl matters and when we talk about 
particii>alion in uaiversily alVairs ov constitutional structures 
of universities it is useful to focus our minds on these Iwo 
levels, what the governance in about, how* and by whom it will 
he carried out and one can ncutrali^.c the otlier. 

Now I feel that it wi)l be Itoli^ful if 1 could say a few words 
abfuit the forms of goveriumee. As I see it, we can separate 
governance, as we can in political science* into direct and iiuli- 
rect forms. Tlic direct forms are very ol)vious wil))in the 
university aca(}cmic governance, that is in the HritisM system 
certainly what is called Ihe Senale and the Acade^nie Hoard, 
the decisions made by the body of the senicvr staff with perhajis 
some particijnition of non-senior slalT and students and ihm 
what 1 have called the non-academic. In the KngHsli language, 
or I should say, the language of ihe Knglisli university systeuu 
this is called tlie lay members of council. No doubt it relatcii 
lo the history of the university which was originally a religious 
institulion but when wt take this into emergent countries, and 
we are no lo?iger dealing with largely Christian groups of 
people or people with any religion at all, j^crhaj-js the word 
"lay" is a bit misleading. It would be belter to put Ihem into 
their place and call them non-acudemics as compared to the 
academics, and they would he members of hoards of trustees 
or councils and so on> and thirdly there is of course the admi- 
nistration headed l)y the chief executive ofllcer who is the 
vieC'Chanccllor, jiresidcnt or jirincipa). This js the structure 
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Unit lypiflcs the iinivcrsily niul then you have the academic 
struclure. I know wo all know Uiis, hut I aui merely iislinS 
them so that wo all know what we are talkiiiK ^^hout in the 
sessions to ooiiie, 'Vou liavo the senate, you have faculties and 
there are varu>us i)oar(Is and coinniiltces sjiecially set up to 
(leal with parUcular sysieins, and on the non-aeadcuiic side 
you have some eomniiltees which will deal with financial 
nuiUers, and prohal^ly will) apiioiulments and (|ucstions of 
salary. Then under the administration you gel the customary 
type of university udnuiiistratioa and in every other document 
you read the word ''modernisation", and now there is so much 
emphasis on modernization and peojile are trying to anticipate 
the i)ro!)lems hy saying "please he humane as well as efficient", 
Mayhc this is so. 

Now this is the direct structure, 1ml hehind it all lies the 
indirect structure which is not, to my knowledge, very exten- 
sively discussed. You hear a lot about lobbies in parliaments 
and systems of indirect lu cssure to bring about decisions in the 
governmental structure. Within the university what arc these 
indirect slruelures, these pressure groups? The most familiar 
one is the students, the student representatives, both those who 
are with the university and those who come from outside, and 
' ' slalT, unions^ associations. Professional lobbies, doctors. 

engineers with their professional associations sometimes 
having a direct relationship with one or other of the university 
<lirecl structures. 'll)en you have the alumni, and then, let 
me not forget, coming from the developing countries where one 
is aw*arc of the needs of contemporary society only too fre- 
quently, the government, ministries, nunistry of education and 
various other ministries who arc interested in leaching engi- 
neering or medicine or dentistry or agriculture in the vmivcrsily 
and these indirect bodies are very often able to play an influen- 
tial rcMe in the governance of the university, and just to look 
at Ihe formal direct slruelures may be rather misleading and 
that is why I wish to mention them so as to complete our 
picture. 

Then when we look al the form* we hear, we read and in 
the document before us too the word comes again and again. 
We all know what it means but if we were to write down defmi- 
tions without consulting our neighbours in this room now I 
am sure among 500 peoj)lc you would get 300 or 400 different 
<lefuations of what is democracy and what do we mean by the 
democratization of the governance of the university. We 
might say that Ihe trend today is towards increasing partici- 
l>ation in the governance of the university, especially in the 
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direct forinul structures, because on the indirect side the parli- 
eipation has always heeu llicre. In this (juesUon of shtiritig 
or parlieipaliu^ in the utiivcr.^ity I would like to mcnlion three 
concepts that need to he separated out very clearly when wc 
arc <leaUi\y; cJther with students or aiunmi*, slalT unions and 
sucli tike !)odies, and they re])rescnt three rather difTeront forms 
of sharing in llie ^^overJiance of the university and these three 
) have eallei) : participaliotit ncf^otiation and cunsullalion, and 
ihey ti^aitx are actually ([uile dilTerent forms or relalionshijis 
which allow hodies to participate in the ^^overjinnoe of the 
vuuvcvsUy. Uy pur\icii)aru)n I nienn the direct inenihership 
of l)odies like councils or senate or faculties. Many univer- 
sities now have put students on these l)odies with varymjj; 
experience. Vou have alt the rights and you should have all 
the obligations of other members of such bodies. This is par- 
ticipation. This is \ery diflerenl from consultation where 
bodies arc set up that allow for students, staff associations or 
imion^i io meet the university authorities across the table and 
to he heard and one can arrange the institution in iiuch a way 
that their right to he lieard is Well established and that they 
sliall be heard and may be heard on a whole range of subjects 
or on any subject, depending on the way in whleli the consul- 
tative body is set up. But consultation is very different from 
participation. It may be a Hlcp towards participation In diffe- 
rent universities. It may be preferable for l)oU\ sides to have 
consuUatioa rather ttum participation because, jusl to give you 
a simple example, if you have participation, let us say by stu- 
dents, in a faculty, it nuikes decisions about IJie kind o( things 
that interest the students, linie-tahlcs, curricula and so on. If 
they fee) very dissatisfied and outvoted and it is unlikely that 
students are going to have a majority vote in a faculty' or iJi 
a senate, then they become more fruslralecl. likewise wit?i tlic 
junior staff. In a situation like that it would he better if the 
university concerned uas confident that it was sufficiently 
responsive, that its institutions were not too conservative, 
sufficiently nexil)Ic to have consultation, so that it could hear 
very frankly and very ade<juatoly the point of view put l>y 
the students or the staff. 

Then I have mentioned that lliere is a third type of sharing 
and it is used in a very broad sense : negotiation, where you 
have very commonly the fornud negotiating inslilutions where 
the union meets the imiver.sily management or administration 
or wliniever you want to call it, or the students have a board 
in which student representatives formally meet imiversity 
representatives which may consist of acadennc aiul non- 
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academic inenibcrs of council uud senate. At that point nego- 
tiations are made, bargains are struck. You have a definite 
system of |)roce(iures for establishing how the students or 
olher bodies are to participate in the decision-making in the 
university. It is very important to separate out these three 
forms and to define them and. to explain them to all concerned, 
so tliat there is no confusion and there is no illusion because 
in the part of the world 1 come from where there arc not too 
many universities but where there is almost the same kind of 
problems as everywhere else, it has been juy experience during 
th short time I have been vice-chancellor that many people 
confuse these forms of participation, and as a result of the 
confusion you produce new problems. 

Before I conclude, I want to say something about .change 
and some major areas of governance which are worth looking ' 
at in the course of our discussions. 

Wo have heard the questiou of admissions, trends of 
admission, the numbers, the increasing range of subjects, of 
faculties, the establishment of new universities, language poli- 
cies. We are, as a nuUter of great interest to persons like 
myself coming from countries where the language problem is 
a major national issue, here in Montreal where one can see 
inany interosthig examples of how language problems are being 
dealt with, but these are very relevant to the emerging univer- 
sities. Salary structures, how shall decisions be made about 
the salary structures in the national and in the international 
market? What scale of values is relevant? Studcut facilities. 
How shalf money be distributed? How important are these in 
the decision-making process? Anything from the establish- 
ment of union houses, sports comi>lexes, theatres, cultural 
policies in university besides such mundane things as accom- 
modalion. 1 feel that some examination of these issues in 
relation (o possible structures of governance and changes in 
structure will help to clarify our thoughts as we go along. 

I think that out of all I have read and that I liave seen 
in the paper and in other situations we have to accept as a 
matter of faith that contemporary society needs trained man- 
l)ower and there is no escape from this. Without this, modern 
society with all its increasing rate of progress and its 
increasing rate of other things which some of us may not think 
is progress, it has to have an increasing number of trained 
persons and therefore I think we have to accept as an act of 
faith that the university is the institution which is obliged to 
produce this professional manpower. What may have begun, 
especially in the developing countries, in Asia or in Africa, as 
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jusl an idea ihut cveryhotly lias a uii)iversily, we l>avc got to 
have a university, to graduate from a university witli letters- 
after your name means a good jol) in government, It gives you 
pre.slige. But now we have to conceive the university as an 
essential element in the develojiment ]>roccss itseU and if this 
is accepted as an act of faith without much questiofiing, then 
other aspects may he discussed. Docs the contemporary state, 
t?ic contemporary society need an arena which might he tlie 
university where ideas arc tested, where, as we have been told. 
criticis)n can he made? This could he a subject for contro- 
versy» could be a subject for discussion. Whether the univer- 
sity is the ideal phice or not, i personally think it is» but the 
other side of the argument can he produced and this is 
something that we should discuss. Likewise, the question 
of research which is directly related to fmancc more than 
anytliing else, ('an the imiversity he the main area in which 
researcii in the social sciences and in the national sciences is 
carried out for development? Research in an essential ingre- 
dient for uiiiversity leaching. 1 do not think anybody (|ues- 
tions that, but the scale of research rcfiuircd by a modern 
state, the pressures behind the type of research may require, 
certainly' in the developing countries, s])ecializcd institutions 
shouhl lake over the burden, ralher fhan have tliis done hy the 
university. Then, finally, there is this question of adminis- 
tration and the development i>f the achninistration. Ilow are 
we to assess efficiency in a university? Those, esi)ecially vice- 
chancellors, who are ex-cconomisls, like several of us in this 
Conference, lend to resort to quantitative measurements that 
are extensively used in governments and in ])usiness. Rut is 
this ado(iuate? I think there nnist he some reconciliation 
between the ideals which make a university something diffe- 
rent froju other institutions of teaching, education and if we 
are to meet these ideals these simple measurements cannot in 
tfiecnsehes be an end, althouglu certainly in the developing 
countries, it may he necessary to develop* in the sense of deve- 
lopnicnl administratis/), to develop ihc admini.stration of uni- 
versities so that it has, as I said at the beginning, the charac- 
teristic of responsiveness and flexihilily and this can be 
achieved hy using many of the nmdern tools that have been 
develoj)ed, t)Ut it is up to the niem})ers of the university, an<J 
es])ecially to their senior nuMnbers to make sure that whatever 
they do is tempered by a great humaneness that has always 
charactorize(3 the university fro!n the earliest limes that man 
has known it. 
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Tlie CuAiKMAN Ihankiul the spoukers opeiiod llic 

i^^'Ueral discussion. 



Professor V, Om smkin, o( Uio Internnihnul InslUnle for 
FAliuaiional PUmniny lUi\csco)» rcfon^?d lo a study curried 
mil under his direction by Ids Inslilulo on llie subject "idanning 
univorsily dcvclopnicnl". Started nt the begiinuug of 11)69, 
Ibis sUuly wus svckin^ to tluciduU' a inunUvr of the {)roblcins 
already incnlioned at the Conference and, uUimatcly, to 
cuaMc vinivcrsitieH (o respond better lo the needs of society. 
It was trying Orst \o analyze the most iniporlunt and inte- 
resling trends in university develoiiment, to single out and 
extend the most vahiablo experiments attempted in this con- 
nection, and to mark out Ibc difticulties and the shorlcominKs, 
Secondly, it sought to develoi) a set of tools and methods 
which woubi help those responsible for university mamigcnicnt 
lo detect hidden or only partially lapped reserves, allocate 
their liiniled resources eniciently and adapt the nniversily 
to tlie social and eeononnc needs of the country. Finally, 
the study \vi\s expected to produce a set of rocommeudalioas 
on Ihc use of modern nianaf<ement methods in a variety of 
situations. 

The work was hchv^ carried out in two phases. First, 
a systemaljc examination of the answers to a questionnaire 
prepared in collaboration with lAU and sent out to some 

inslilulions in all i\arls of the W(jrld, Second, an 
analysis of some problems in greater depth through a limited 
number of case studies. A number of universities had already 
sent in replies lo tlu* ([ueslionnaire, so that a provisional 
analysis had ah'eady hern possible and the main points 
from this were contained in a document which was available 
to meinbers of the (Conference, Any co-operation imiversities 
wvrv able to f^'ive in the study wonid be most welcome. 

Dr. H. I'MONDizi, Member of ilw Administrative Hoard of 
fAU, emphasized that the notion of need itself, on winch all 
the discussions would hinge, was extremely and)iguous and 
called for clariticalion, I'rom iiie n^elhodoiogical point of view 
lirst of all, how coidd needs be defined? Stalistic;d foro- 
easting techni(iues, were, of course, well-known but these 
W'cre only efTective in societies w*illi suflicient social and 
I){)Iilical stability, and almost unusable in vast regions of the 
world, and particularly in 1/atin Au\erica which was prone 
lo political change. When policies cliangetl, needs also 
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chaiiK'i'd t\m\ nil foroousls NVont hy the bonrd. Kroin Uii* 
seiiiiuitic ])oint ol" view oti tlic olhor liiiiuJ, tlio word 'luvd' 
did not represent an nnumbii^uons re(dily. At first sight \i 
scemcij dcscriplive» hut in fact it wns largely prescriptive. 
At least it wns very often attached to a conditional pro- 
])ositian ; Uiere was a need for soinethinK, if one wanted ti) 
obtain a particular rt suit and not simply because one did n<;l 
already possess thai thing. The notion was one which should 
tfierefore be handled wilh care in the course of the discussion. 



i'rofessor M. 1\ Ni zin, Jivdor of the VnwersUy of Kazan, 
eomuienkvl on the statement in Professor Janne's report lljal 
in many Western countries, the student popuhttion did not 
correspond to the social structure and the ^reat majority of 
students were recruited from the jn'ivlleKcd strata of society, 
JJesiiles being a tlagranl social injustice, that was a waste of 
tinman intelligence as well. It had to be accepted that inlel- 
H^'ence was more or less evenly spread through all ttic levels 
of society, and thus society itself suJTered from not ^'iving 
educational opportunities to younj? people from the less privi- 
le^^ed strata. It would be a good tiling if the composition of 
the student populsition were to reflect that of society as a 
whole. 

As far as the University of Ka;?an was concerned, the 
workers or their children made up t}5 to 37 per cent of the 
total numbers, and the collective farmers or their children 
JO to 12 per cent. Thus there was seen to be some over- 
representation of the white-collar workers and to remedy 
that situation, the university, taking the social factors into 
account, had introduced "a set of measnres intended lo pick 
out the most talented boys and girls, including preparatory 
courses for yonnf^ workers, study groups and "olympiades'* in 
/nathemalics and various sciences, establishment of a one- 
year preparatory department for young workers, etc. All these 
matters were eowrcd In detail in a brochure which was 
available to the Conference, but the essential thing to empha- 
size was tliat it was important for the universities lo make 
systematic and vigorous elTorls to spot talented young jn'ople, 
prepare them for stinly and educate them vmder the best 
conditions. 



Mgr O. J)KRiSf» Recior of the Caiholk' Vnioersilff of 
fiavnos'Airvs, referred briefly to I'ope l^ui! VTs encyclical 
'**populorum progressio", in wliich the Pope laid particular 
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iiisistcMico oil Iho ncvi] U) [nosi^ixo and slYouy,\hm llic placo 
of hiinuuusl IraiaiiiK in lliu lUAiwrsily so thai, in nit its sciuii- 
tific, ttvlinicnl aiul cultiiriil uclivilius [he univovsity slioiihl 
rcinuiu ui the service of llio individual aud ol' socicly, subor- 
dinating nialoriiil ])ro^iess lo f^oiuiine luiinan dcvclopmont. 



Dr. A. KiiA.v, of the Cvnire for ludicational Research and 
innovation of OEVA), rolVrrod lo a iirograiuiiio huuicliod by 
the Conliv which uii^lU svoll interest all iinivcrsilies, even 
Ihough theOI'lCI) was nol a world or^'aaizatioa aiul c(»mpri^iHl 
only a group of so-cnllod diwelojH^d counlrios. The pro- 
gramme wfts concerned with the manatjemenl of instilulioiis 
of hi^OuT^ echioation and had Iktu started aliout two years 
oarlicr. The objective was to devise and construct new 
organizational models for vmiversities, to improve their mana- 
gement, hmigel forecasting and profitability calculation 
methods, etc. luul lastly to carry out experiments which might 
eventually be followed up. The experiments were being 
conducted in the universities of Bradford, Lancaster, Copen- 
hagen» Xijmegen and Gothenburg, They were to he concluded 
in June 1971 » One of the most important jirobloms which 
arose over new management methods was that their dcuio- 
cralic character had sometimes been disputed, especially in 
Kurope. It was important therefore to know whether they 
could lie decentralized and enable all members of the uni- 
versity lo participate. In addition, it had been found that the 
universities, even in the developed countries, only had thread- 
bare and inadequate information systems. These ought 
undoulitedly to be develo|>ed, hut there again the question 
of access of all members of the university to the information 
arose. The problems were difficult ami the success of the 
undertaking would largely depend on finding a solution to 
them. 



Rev. Father Ismakl Quilks, Reclor of the University del 
Salvador of Rnenos-Aires, thought that apart from Ihe critical 
role of the university, emphasis shoidd also be put on its 
creative role. The university must make a contribution to 
the conception and development of possible models for a 
belter society. 



Dr. JwMK l^KNiTKZ, President of the Uniocrsifij of Puerto 
Rico, observed that if one wanted to,bc quite frank, the dis- 
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iinpossibilily of intcrnalional university eo-operation. As 
iilroady cmpiiasizeil, roal I'o-oporalion was not possU>lc belNvcon 
inslilutions wUich tlifTtTcd loo imich. Tlic iiiiivcrsilics were 
in fact very difTcrout and Ihcy would conlinue lo be so, as 
those in the uver-develoi)ed countries changed at a still more 
rapid rato than those in the developing countries. 

The need and the impossibility represented one of the 
eontradieti(»ns of universiJy life. Professor Jannc had rightly 
emphasized Iheir scrious\uss, and the most diffienll of tliein 
to overcome was perhaps that between the requirements of 
objretivlty aiid Mn)S{^ of corufnitnient. Witli reyard to objec- 
tivity, enijiliasis should l)e put on the extent lo which we 
easily succumbed to the stereo-types of our own society. In 
Ihe developing connlries, Ihero was always a tendency to put 
one's own disapi)olntnuMits at the door of the imperialist 
powers. Ami il ai^^eared tliat in the over-developed countries 
llieri* was an i'(iual readiness to ])ut the )j)anK' on olher 
i^overjunenls. What in fact tliey should first try to do was 
lo see their own faults, willK>nt makinj^ any concessions to 
outside pressure. Tlu^ universities should certainly lake 
nj>tiee of the outsitle world and make u flexible response to it, 
as ProlesNor UmkUii Axiz had riKhtiy said. ])ut il should also 
count uitei^rily and intelUvlual homsty among its principal 
\ irtues. 

Dr. S. Pasci', Hector of (he Universihj of Cdij, agreed 
with Professor Jannc about the importance of a university 
sociology, 'I'lie setentifie and technical revolution hud made 
the university one of Ihe mosl imporlanl social institutions. 
Die one wliich had to change most rapidly in response to the 
ovcr-changing needs of society. It had to look to the future 
and, in order lo skelch out its future proillc and the eullural 
Jnodels of Ihe society of lonu)rrow, it had to combine dilTerent 
disciplines, in particular economic science and sociology. 
Sociology, in particular had an itnportant part to play i)oth 
in a forward-looking study of the place of the 'university in 
society as well as in l}io solution of the problems of the 
internal life of the university itself. 

That was why the University of Cluj Inurencouraged a 
number of research projects started over ihe last few years 
by its Sociology Centre. In particular, studies had lieen made 
of the problems of combining vocational or specialized training 
with general education, the problems of student selection and 
guidance, students' problems of adapting to university life and 
their pro))Jonvs of integration into society. The results obtained 
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had made it possible both lo iin))rove the working of the uni- 
versily and also lo draw up ;i number of rccomineudations lo 
agencies or bodies outside the university. The reseureh would 
be continued in the future, in particular into the slruclure and 
funelions of the leeturin^ stall. 

The University of Cluj was certainly not alone in under- 
taking ^such activities and exchanges of experience on the 
subject might be of great interest. The Kuropean Centre for 
Higher Kducation, wliose eshd)lis!unent had l)eei\^reconunended 
by a meeting of ICuropcan Heelors lield in Ihicliarcsl in asso- 
ciation with L'nesco, could probal)ly play a very useful parj 
in this respect. 



Dr. F. Kammuzo^ Vice-chancellor of Makerere Univcrsiiy 
(hew alicalion to the dangers inherent in polarizhig societies 
into two types, Western and J^astern, That woidd be to forget 
all the societies wliich were neilber the one nor the other and 
intended to go on being themselves. Now in such societies, 
which might be very dilTerenl from one aiiolher, but whicli 
shared a connuon desire to "gel off the ground" and soar as 
high as possibk\ tlic universities Jiad a very original role to 
play. Tliat role was not one of preservation, nor even of adap- 
tation, but rather of innovation and creation in all llelds : in 
the field of training senior staff capable of production and men 
capable of invention, in the field of lechhology and in that of 
idcalogy. The universities were the driving force l)ehind the 
revolutionary movement which put life into society, they were 
not ils critical analyst. Their problem was less lo safeguard 
their independence, than lo cveatc the contlilions for real inter- 
dependence with the surrounding environment. They were 
not moving towards a renaissance, they were present at a birth. 
They had to generate both the heat for social reform and the 
light for the i)rogress of ti c spirit. It was important not lo lose 
sight of that very origimn adventure on which they had 
cmbarketb 

Professor S, 11. Sirauzinov, Recior of the UniOersiiij of 
Tashkent^ referred to the experience of the Central Asian 
Republics of the Soviet Union and of Kazabslan, an ejcperience 
which was interesting from many angles. Only fifty >i'ears ear- 
lier, there had been almost total illiteracy and it had needed the 
October Socialist Revolution to provide them with an education 
system which answered their needs. In 1920, when tjie Soviet 
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ruiou was slUl suiTcrinf* serious coononiic difrieuUics, Txniw 
had signed n docroe soUinf? up ihc Univorsily of Turkcslan, 
laU»r to hocoine IIk* rnivcrsity of Tashkent, Other univcr- 
silies hati siihse(|iiently heoa foiiiuleil aiul Uic regions eon- 
eemod were al present endowed with a ssystejn of 150 higher 
education estahlishnients. 'Those evSlaljlishnienls were Iraininp; 
j)ersonneI Uie ^'reat niajority of whom wore of local origin 
and iook llieir pari hi the development of the country, 11 
should also he mentioned that Hie Ih'st universities hait set up 
a scienlilie hifrastruclure in Ihc region wliieh had made it pos- 
silite ((> create academies of svienee, wliieli \u their turn had 
promoleii a eonsiderahle devehipment in research. Fh\ally 
higher eiluealion hact made a suhHAiuilial coulribulion lo the 
emancipation of women in those repuljlics* which, starting 
from a eharaelerislie level of under-dovelopment, were now- 
going through a period of expansion comi)arahIe with that of 
the other repuhhcs of the Soviet Union. A brochure giving 
more details about t)ie developjuenls was available to parti- 
cipants. 



Dr. N, A. IlKHNANiiK/, Xalional UniversUy of Cordoba, 
drew atlenlion to the prol>lems of the mass university. In 
many countries, including Argentina^ the universities had to 
accept a very large nuniber of students who did not have the 
necessary grounding to become real undergraduates. And the 
l»rol)lem which lAU coidd help in solving was to find out how 
students eouhl he trained, not only from the scientilic point 
of view* hut also from the cultural, anil even the behavioural 
pcdnt of view, to i)eeome university students in the fidl sense. 



Dr. (). L. Farkao, of the American Unwersidj of Cairo, 
referring to conunents made by Di\ Krondizi, stressed tl\e 
inijxjrlance of delining the word 'need\ this being the only way 
to establish [>riorities, or alternatively» ^ hierarchy of needs. 
A distinction could probably be made between individual needs» 
wlielher conscious or otherwise, the institutional needs of this 
()r that institution within society, ami flnaKy, the needs of 
society as a whole. 11 was between those three levels that 
priorities had to he established, and that could not always 
l)e done on the basis of a scientilic analysis of needs, it must 
also he done in the light of the specilic possibilities of an ins- 
titution. \ university might, for example, be ill-ecpiipped to 
meet a need tlieorelically recogni/ed as a priority and tl might 
llierefore choose to concentrate on satisfying another, [>erha]>s 
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loss urgonl mvd, l)ul ono v'hii'l^ U ooiild cn'oolivoly fulfil. AH 
those poinlvS had to ho taken i->l<) fonsidoralioii wlicii doeidiiiM 
whu'h way the imivcrsily sho\' d move. 

The Cjiaiuman; ttiaiiked tho speakers and adjourned the 
session. 



FIRST niscrssiox SKSSION 
Thk Socio-Kconomu, FrNcrioNs or lui: UxivjiKsnY 



K. I.ArALi's, Cliainnnn of (hv Session and Vice-Pros- 
ideiit of the Associdtion des Uniuersith parliellenient on eniie- 
rvntent de lotirjue fran^ahe, formally oi>ened the session aiui 
roniinded tlic j>articli)ants of Iho lioneral outline proposed 
for the discussion of the theme. 

Although the searcli for universally ai)p!ieal)le solutions 
was often a rather futile undertaking, it would nevertheless 
l)e useful to try to i)iek out for the Ihial report some of spe- 
cially relevant and indicative altitudes in university life 
throughout the world in order to give an idea of the general 
trends in the universities today. 

After making these suggestions, the Chairman gave the 
floor to Dr, Spinks. 

Dr. J, W. T. StMNKs. President of the Universidj of Sns- 
katchewan^ stressed the significance of the e(hicationa! budget 
in contemporary society. The continuing growth in student 
numbers, and the substantial investment represented by each 
student, raised ((uestions about the way the educational budget 
w\'is drawn up and ils efficiency in our society. In most 
countries, the university budget accounted for a large pro- 
portion of provincial, or Slate, expenditure depending upon 
whetficr it was drawn up nationally or by regions, and any 
increase was bound to J)e to the detrinu^nt of other major 
public services, such as health, for example. This raised a 
very serious problem. 

The (liiAiKMAN drew attention to tiie in^porlanoe of 
the problein uf forecasting future needs and structures and 
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llie impHciitions of those factors for sUuUmiI selection and 
ijuitlaiice. 



Dr. A. A. Samas, iicvlor of the Uniuersily of Buenos 
Aires, woiulorod wlieiv llio delinitioii of iuhmIs should begin, 
luul what criteria and what approacli shouhl he used, takin.M 
into aeeouiU both the working and (he non-svorkinLj 
popidalion. 



Dr. M, V, OYMxroA, /^rofessor at the Vnhersiltj of Ibadivu 
pointed out that the iissessmenls of soeiety's needs varied 
eonsi<lerahIy from one country to another depc-ndlng upon 
the k'vel of eeonomie and social developjaent. hi the devel- 
oping countries, the distribution of students hetsveen science 
and arts studies was a difllcidl prohkMU to solve. Thus, 
ulthougli il sconed desiral)io in Nigeria, as in sojnc other 
countries, that 70 of the students should i)e scientists and 
'M % arts students, tlie very high cost of science studies, 
staff shortages and inadefjuate facilities made it difficult lo 
follow these guidelines. The general distribution i)altcrn for 
student numbers in Nigeria was laid down by the Ministry 
of Kcononiics and l^eveloiimcnt and it formed an integral part 
of overall planning. In addition, llic Ministry issued general 
directives to the universities concerning the scale of import- 
ance of problems for consideration and the olijcctivos tlioy 
should strive to achieve. I'or want of means, however, it was 
<iften ipiite impossible for the imivcrsities to carry out such 
(Hreetives in fidl. 

All these factors should give incentive to more active 
international eo-ciperation between universities in the devel- 
ol)ing and develo^ied countries, not only in research, hwi also 
in finance atid resources. 



Prof. n. SvA.NCAVANOA, yice-Rcctor of Chiilalontjkoni Uni- 
versHij, omphasi/ed that, since the t>eginning of the industrial 
era» agriculture had ceased lo he the one and only source of 
revenue for the vSoutli-l'.ast Asian countries. 

In view of the growth in poptdation and the <leveIopment 
of in(histry and agriculture* these countries needed year l)y 
year a greater munber of engineers, doctors, lecturers, research 
workers and managers. 

These needs were naturally appreciated by the people of 
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those oountrios and (hey were becoming more ready to guide 
Ihoir children into ojxmi oavoors, such as medicine, coinnicrco, 
technology or business jnanni^emenl. In this context, the 
setting-up of advanced inslitules of lochnolo^^v nt nniversily 
level seenied nmre iulvai\(u^eoiis tluui inlrothuMn^ too hrond 
a spread of courses in the vu\iversities thcmsetves. Students 
did nevo'rtlioless conlinue to he more altrueled hy the presliRe 
of university courses than hy technolo«»ical studies. Kven 
so, knowle(J^'e for its own sake did not always ensure access 
to one of tlie ))rofessions and tlu^ degrees awarded hy uni- 
versities were not always geared to social demand. The fact 
that resruirees were limited made it necessary to arrive at 
some estimate of needs, such as tluvt made in Thailand as 
part of Itie national economic development plan. 



Dr. S. Iv Xahavanoi, Hector of Ihe Vntvcrsiiy of Shiraz, 
commented on the desirability of relating the structure of 
higher v(]iiciition io Ihe iuvds of society^ There wore two 
quite distinct aspects r one (juantitative, which could only 
he resolved by (he ptanning authorities or the law of tlie 
labour n\arket, and the other qualitative, where it seemed 
that the university had a very big r6le to play. The fact 
was that, in most cases, tJic trach)77g given in universities 
in the developing countries was a direct coi>y of that given 
in Ihe industrialized countries. It was the duty of tfie uni- 
versities to ))ring al>out a revolution in ways of thinking by 
adai)ling teaching an<l learning processes to (|aalitative 
national needs. Universities cou/d aJso give their ^oyernuwnls 
advice on pUmnlng problems and t!ie preparation of develop- 
menl ]>lans. 



Dr. A. A. KwA!'o\o, Vict'Cbanccllor of the Univorsity of 
<f/ia»fi. referred to wlial the previous speaker had said a])Out 
the role of the miiversily and planning niachinery in the 
(bneloping ronnlries. One of tho nu>st obvious facts to<lay 
was t]u* inequjdily in growth rates between the developed and 
(tevelo])ing coimlries : the former were rapidly increasing 
their wealth, while the latter were becoming slilf more iuipo- 
verished. This inevitably caused acute difficulties for the 
university autliorifies, who lacked linancial resources an<l 
qualified staQ', Furthermore* one danger to he avoided wu.s 
that of passing on probtems whicli arose in industrialized 
countries by sendiOg out exj^erts vmaware of the specific 
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problonis of llio now onviroinnent inlo which thcv moved, 
smcv all (hoy thon did was lo hriiiir with Iheni Ihoir own set 
lixod ideas. Was it right, nieroly hocaiise Uie developed 
eounlnos were Iryini^ lo eope with the problem of pollution, 
tn elaiin to he solving the development problems of the poor 
eountries by earrying out eeologieul studies, or oven hv 
earrymg out demograi)hic studies just because thcv iiappened 
lo be all the rage in the industrialized eountries at present? 

It would be all to the. good if lAU made some specific 
suggeshous for a change in this slate of affairs. lAU might 
also try lo develop appropriate machinery or methods for 
ensuruig a ralional (hslributiou of the resources availa!)le 
throughout the world for university co-operalion. Lastly, 
<«n tlie mnlliT of student unrest. This too was largely an 
exported disease, in particular through television. It* was 
clear that leehuvrs and students had to work together in 
leaching und in research, but numagemenl pro))lems would 
have lo l>e solved in relation to available resources and prac- 
iieal eonsidiTations: great principles, such as participation 
dirl ntvl iu Ihen^selves provide the answer. 

The CiiAiKNUN suggested tluU the discussion should return 
to Iho (piestion raised earlier, namely, where should the 
definition of needs begin? 



Dr. Akshau, of the Univcvsiiy of Tvheran, questioned 
Ihe use of the two rather over-worked terms "developed" 
and "develojiing". They in fact <Ienoled se]>arale points 
in the continuous process known as develoiunent. The 
i'ssenti;i] aim was to reduce the gap between developed and 
developing eountries, not to increase it through using expres- 
sions which seenu>(l lo suggest a difference in kind l)etween 
the two. Questions of development, forecasting of needs, and 
iiilroduction of new educational policies, should normally be 
answered within tlie framework of each national budget, with 
the helj) of the university and in relation to the investment 
capital that was to W set aside for the purpose. As for the 
changing structures to he anticipated in the future, it could 
be cstiniated that there would be an increasing need in the 
nexl two decades for doelors, engineers and teachers. 

In this connexion, consideration niiglil he given to setting 
up an lAU Comnullee, responsible for making studies of the 
conditions under whicfi devciopment pro!)kMns would arise in 
the future. 
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Prof. 11. A. Om'nvasan.mi, Vice'Chnwclhr of ihr Vnivcr- 
siiij of Ifr, pointed out lliaU wluuvas tho umls of individuals, 
like those of society, wen* limitless, the resources avitilaijlc to 
satisfy Iheiii were sparse aiul ina(le<iuale. A choice had there- 
Tore to he toade, in parlicolar in the (h»ve(opiiiK countries 
where needs were many and pressijif^. of those needs which 
could he satisfied and should he given priority. From this 
standpoint, the imiversitie.s shouhl \inderlake research aimed 
at sinf?liiii^ out the most ur^^ent needs and tackling them in 
an efficient way. In Xi^'eria^ for exainple, the universities 
should hoth try to meet the need for highly qualilied man- 
power and at tlie same time to decide in what areas of research 
it could he most usefully employed, these would include a^^ri- 
culture, imhlic health, and also unclear physics since this 
sliould not necessarily, as people sonuMimes seemed to think, 
remain the exclusive preserve of the richest countries. 

r^iiudly, the universities sliould take more interest in 
adult education. lAU should make a study of the mutter 
and help universities to n\ake a selection from among the 
prohknns involved in order to he ahle to respond in the best 
possible Wiiy to the demands of the social environment. 



I)r J. A. L. Matiikson, VicC'Chancellor of Monush UnU 
vvrsiiij, sliowed some scepticism about the (piestion of fore- 
casting needs and planning the work of universities. He 
referrecl to the several disappointing experiments made in 
Australia in an attempt to keep a close account of the places 
available in the medical schools, where the cost of studies w\is 
extremely high, and yet the govermuenl luul not given its 
approval to the introduction of a distribution pattern for 
student numbers in the various faculties. It had, however, 
agreed that the university share of tlie national budget should 
not be increased on any account. 

There was a certain lack of co-ordination between the 
number of degrees conferred by the universities and the needs 
of society. Other alternatives to traditional university edu- 
cation shotdd he sought. For instnnce, sonu^ degrees, such 
as the IMi.I). in CluMuistry, did not always correspond to posts 
olYered by society. 

^^any students were cf)m])elled to work in professions 
which were not directly related to the subject they had 
studied. In chemistry, in particular, industry could not take 
all the research workers wlm came out of lugher education. 
However, it had h) be admitted that many studeiUs were not 
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prcpnrod \o go throiigli university slmlics and lluil lioUlers 
of degrees did not a!\v;iys know how to ailitpt themselves to 
olianges in llie hibonr nnirkot. 

Thi? nniversitios sliouhl therefore pay elose attention to 
lUis prot)leni and teach tluur students how to vefresti their 
knowledge and adapt their psyehological l)ehavlour so as to l)e 
eapahle of responding to variations in the sochd and economic 
environrnent. 



Sir Sami'i:l Ci khan, Principn! and Vice'ChnnccUor of the 
VniviTsHi) of Sirnihcltjde in GlaHfjoto, emphasized that the 
range and enormous variety in tlie needs of society obUged 
universities to set limits on what they tried to achieve. In 
such a situation, althongh the nniversities did not always 
completely fulfil their role, that r61c was bound to remain 
rehdively modest in the face of the nudtiplicity of ccononuc 
and devefopnient demands. It might be very dangerous 
indeed to give the impression that they could achieve every- 
thing. Hut it wonld be a good thing if the universities, which 
often existed in a vacuum, at least had son\c direct knowledge 
of the sectors of society whicli eontributc to development. 

Mrs. MiNKRVA C. T, I.Aunico, Executive Vice-President ef 
the Unioersily of San Mi(/tiel, emphasized that courses in 
nicdieal technology wore especially popuhir in the Pliilippnics, 
and were a great success with the students. 

Unfortunately, the number of students following these 
courses was loo high in rchition to social demand. That w*as 
why an effort was being made to channel the students into 
other careers, though wilhonl groat success. As a result, 
(piite a lot of students on grarluation went abroad to Canada, 
llie United States or other countries. 

Tfud was one important problem for <liscussion, together 
with liu^ qm^slion of whether or not it was necessary to 
integrate intermediate vocational training courses into the 
nniversities. 



Dr. G. MKrrKAfAN, Acting Rector of tt\c Free Univvrsiiij 
of Anistrrdani, believed tliat the definition of the needs of 
sociely and the idcnUllcaiion of those who should be res- 
ponsible for meeting them constituted a fundamental problem 
calling for further discussion. 
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Al Iho saino licnc, it soemed llial the discussion wiis 
bofiiiinitig io assuiiu' lluU llu' mission of the univcrsily was 
to n\cct tho wcih of society, I'lvcryono was all the more ready 
to arcept this since there Iku) always been a link l)etween 
university curricula and the needs of iiocicty. Hut this 
relationsliip had now become much more apparent as a result 
of the new apiiroaoh to luiiversity (inancing which nmde the 
universities dependent upon national institutions, Tliis was 
quite a recent develo]nnent; in the past, universities had 
tlion^ht llrst of the needs of their students, and only then 
about the needs of society. The new situation presui)|>osed the 
introduction of a series of selection procedures. The setting 
of criteria for university admissions nn^ht not pose problems 
in the sciences, but certainly did so in the humanities. 



I)r, J. Ih':NtTi:/, Prvsidvni of the Universiltj of Puerto 
Hico in Hio Pinlnis, recalled that universities in developing 
oomUries, because of their acute lack of resources, coidd not 
always accept all |>ros])ective applicants. Tliey therefore had 
no alternative but to take selective measures in order to pick 
out the most talented candidates. 

The dexeloiiment problem was marked l)y what could 
only be eidled two scandals ; imder-development and over- 
<levcln])ment. In the case of Puerto Hico, the development of 
tlie country harl, relatively s|>eakin£,'» proceeded at as fast 
a rate as that of .fajian. An example of this was the growth 
in studeid numbers, which had iiow reached some forty 
thousand and the ever broadening range of responsibilities of 
the uni\'orsily lowurds soeiely aeeompanicd by the inlro* 
(hiction of professional I raining courses liail been inlro(hiced. 
However, watch shouhl be kept to see Ibat this new role was 
tiol in any way dictated by outside pii\ssure, as this would 
be a direct tlireal to its indeiiendence or autonou\y. 



Dr, L, A. DoaAis, lirrlor of Ihe Vnlvcrsihj of Quel?C(\ 
pointed out lliat if the miivcrsity was to he fmanced by the 
public authorities it should l)e capa!)le of matching up to its 
role and reputjilion in the work it was doing, an<l it should 
show some degree of nexibilily in tlie opportunities it ofTered 
to students. Nevertiu'less, selection an{l planning should be 
viewed with sonu^ circun^syx^ction. Forecasting might make 
it possible to say in a general way what careers olTered 
oi)enitigs for emphjynuMit, but it could not predict with any 
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certainly wfial lochuioa! iniiovali(viis iniKlil ineunwhilc occur 
to change the ))altcM'n (»f socia! (ii^inaiuK IvsUniaU'S in fact 
proved to be valid only for poriods of throe or four years and 
it did not sooni fcasihle for a iniiviMsily to rc-adapt at such 
short intervals. 11 was thus preforahle lo allow the uni- 
vorsily to niako its own ])o!icy choices J>ot!) in the sciences 
and in the hunvauities. 

Hov. Father IIarkv Sawykh. ViiV-Cliancellor of the Vni- 
vct^HD of Sivrra l.vonc, explained that needs \Yeve sid)jcct to 
continual chant^c and could not he expressed in terms of 
imniutahU' and interelian<^eahle concepts. 

'I'he considerahle extension of social science leaching antl 
its inlrofUielion into the university, togetlicr with specialized 
courses for en^^vieers and junior executives, was creating a 
now situation in which a whole ideological current, which 
might he called '^technical humanism", was develojiing. 
Under these circnmstances, care should he taken to see that 
the personalities of students were not distorted by these 
recent ideas and thai technological development did not in 
general lake precedence over human achievement. 

M. Hkknakd DrcaKT, Svcrciary-Gcnernl of the Universiiij 
of Qenviui, wondered exactly what society they should try 
lo doline and what place should be given lo tlu^ university 
within thnl society. 

As needs grew in number, the Iradilionally-held concept 
of the in>ivevsity changed and a new idea of its role had to 
bo sought. 

\\'hereas in the developing countries the choice of jirior- 
ilies was a tnatler of urgency and could no longer remain 
the exclusive preserve of the universities, in industrial 
societies at least, the dejjuind for social and cultural develop- 
ment coxdd not be overlooked. 

This ^'spiritual supjilemenl" which was needed hy devcl- 
nped soeiolies ])rcsentcd an invilulion lo universities to make 
their presence fell l)y starling lo undertake new aclivilies in 
(liis field or, at the very least, by setting a place aside for 
disinlorested and ai>parently useless work. 

fMUally, people quite often spoke of student pressure, 
l>ut pressure from certain industrial circles was no less 
ajiparcjit and represented an cfjually great danger for the 
universities. 
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Dr. II. .Fa\\i:» Professor ni the Free Vnivcrsilij of linisscls, 
poinlod out thai Ihorc was no jmiiil in on^^i^'in^' in poloniios 
or uloi)!of^ioal halllos when Uwed with inalltTS oT jilaiu t'liot. 

Tho liulh was that llio ^t^rnoral slrucluii' of ilof^rocs no 
lon^^cM' ooiTospoiidod lo llu^ slrucluro Iho working iiopu- 
lation or Iho iMiiploynuMit niarkot. Tliis was llio rosult of an 
inadofpmlo intormaliun sysloni and jioor slndiMit t^uidanci^ 
from secondary school onwards. 

Here was an area where it woid<l be an advantage for 
universities to co-operate closely with enipluyeis and slate 
institnlions in forecasting ruliire trends in the workin.^ \K)ini- 
lalioin since tlie traininj^ of graduates often lai^ged behind 
social and (eehnical evolution. 

If a good information and advisory framework were set 
up, the danger of l)ad career clioices leading to failures and 
difficulties for students could probably be reduced, 

Forecasting employment needs, where the overall cal- 
culations w(ndd have to lie periodically up-dated and clarified 
by qualified bodies, was the l)usiness of the slate, not of the 
university. It had to he recognized, however, that the state 
was often negligent in this rciipect, even in sectors such as 
education where accuracy was easy to achieve, 

*rhe CuAiHMAN suggested that consideration now^ be given 
to the integration of middle level ])rofessional training inti^ 
imiversity education. 



Mr, VwL H.J, Cur, of ilte Inivrnalionul iMboiir Offtvi\ 
stressed that university (raining, social denuuul and the 
structures of the w^orking ])opulation were interrelated. For 
that reason, tlie International Labour Organization had itself 
been concerned with this )U"ohleni and, since the previous 
year, had been trying, for forecasting purposes, to prepare 
an international employnunit programme as an attempt to 
specify what categories of peojile should be trained to meet 
the future ru'eds of the various economic sectors of society. 
The task was a very complex one and the Organization had 
decideil to approach it on a regional basis starting with the 
.\merlcas. This had given birth, in particular, to the Ottawa 
Plan, which had been followed by similar plans for Asia and 
Africa. At the sanu^ tinu\ but on a national basis, the ILO 
was trying to stinudate jiilot projects with the participation 
(if represe?itatives of big mdional Institutions, various sectors 
of llu* economy, educational i>lanncrs, and uiend>crs of uni- 
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Ihe needs of .sucirly and thus kucpiiig the iiniversilics infonnud 
about tho type ul' traiuin^ tlu'y should introduce in order 
lo meet Ihejie needs. 

In addillau, the Intornalional Labour Organ'ualion was 
obviously eloseJy interested in vocational traininn and life- 
long cd\icatlon. 



made the point that no decRipn should be maile lo inteiJrale 
specialized inslUutes syslemaHeal]y into llie uaiverisUy without 
lakini* Ineal conditions into account. H 



In the ease of llu' developing countries, iutegralion waf 
often (le.sirahle» bi'causc it led lo economies in hvuldings anu^ 
teaching slatV. Uat universilies set up in colonial times ^verc 
very slow lo uOupl to Ihe ecortornk'S of devc/oping countries. 
The developiuf^ countries were often more in need of mana- 
Monicnt executives than engineers, who often couUl not llnd 
ap/irojuiale eni/)ioynuMil. It wonhl thus he preferable to give 
priority to training of tkicluiicians, failing wliidi there was a 
thuiK^'i* thai doctors woidd soon be without nurses, engineers 
wittiout forenieri and oliicers without serf^eants. 

Measures of tins kind would furtborniore be an efTeclivc 
method of prrventiui^ t^racUutte uneniploynient and iJie ''braiti 
drain". 



Itev. Father l\ Iv MAiXiKKt.oH, liecior of //le Poniificai ami 
Cailwdv Unit)vn;Uy of Peru, observed lliat Irainijig executives 
was a dif/lcult {/roble/n. The dif/iculty stemmed from two 
causes. One was ttiat we did not readily accept the idea 
of selection among meiu above all wJien the only criterion was 
the fad of having allemled a certain type of instituUou, Tlie 
other was that university degretvs conferred a much greater 
]>resti^'e on their Jicklers than degrees from technical ins- 
titutes, Tiiese were points in favour of integration. 

On the other hand, from the economic point of view% 
educational costs were turning out to he nuich Jiigher for tho 
\miversity without, for all lhati any gnarantoe of a return 
on investments, particularly in view of the complexity of 
university jjjanagement. 

It wouhl therefore be taking n very great risk in the 
develoi>ing countries to concentrate technical training ii\ 
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ilw univcrsHivs with Iho rost^H ihui iln^y would roproscnt ihc 
bulk of all oxpoiuUliuv on cdiu'alion. 

This was a wry cHnU'tiU, niui a very itinnodiatt* i)robloin 
in IVru. l\'rh'ui>s Irotuiical Inslltutt's could he linked witli 
univorsilii's, without WhVfi couipUdely inlegridot! into llieui. 

Vroi. Ci. VuiNu(H:ni, Kei'fn/ 0/ Uie VnivensUy of Modemi, 
spoko ahtutt a number of oxporiiuouls in student sclectiou 
luut s|)eehdi/atio!!, whieh had been made in lU\\y in associaUon 
with industry or private companies. 

The experimenls hud involved luakini^ satisfactory broak- 
ilowns <»r slu((eiits in relation to social demand in order not 
to have Uh) many lawyers, doctors or en^'lneers, tor example, 
hut \vilho\d in the process compromising the principle ol' 
aiilonouiy. In Modena» professional training lia<l been pro- 
vi(Uul in reljtion to re^^ional needs. U was well known that 
Ihc regions liad accjuired a new status in Italy and the 
university had a role to play in this- Some were trying to 
unilerlake joint aetion with the help of certain social and 
professional grotips and State administrative services. Within 
the franv work of lAU acUvities, it would he a good idea to 
extend intenniiversity co-o()eration l)y puhlislnng a bulletin, 
listing needs, policies to bo detcrndned and action to be 
\mdertakt'n at \miversily level, with the liclp of the Stale 
and private bodies. 

I'urthermore, stejis might be takcji to obtain recognition 
of degrees by other imivorsitics. Thvis in Ualy, elTorls had 
been made through tlie ifiter/nediary (;f the (lontcvcnco <>f 
Rectors to draw up a list of ecfnivalenees !»ctween degrees 
awarded in Italy, France and the Federal Hepnt)lie of Gor- 
many. 

The Cji.mhma.n flgaiji put tJu* (;uestion whether it was 
necessary to integrule middle level institutions into Uie uni- 
versity or to set up specialized insitutions. 

Rev. Father J. Di'chi kt, ChnnceUor of the Factiliij of Law 
and Kconomic Sciences at (lie Vniversile Saint-Joseph, JJeirni, 
informed the participants of the creation of three centres 
for bankings management and labour studies which had just 
been attached to his Faculty. 

These centres covered a social milieu different from, and 
much wider than» the traditional faculties. Students from 
these traditional faculties had the opportunity of interesting 
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aiul varird ooiilaols niul U was also possible for their loclurors 
to enjoy rruilftil rvlalioiiships with teaohers froi\i llie social 
aiul economic sector, wlio came to give parl-linie courses at 
the ceiilrcH. 



Dr. Sahip SiV(ifr, Pro-VkC'ChnncvUor of (he University 
of Sew Delhi, slressctl the point lhal a lavgo nwinber of yovmg 
peo]>Ie were very keen to f^o to iioiversily, l)iit many of tlieiii, 
iniforlonalely, liecause of tlieir less-privile^'cd social origins 
ami low level of culture, were not pre[)are(l to follow studies 
of thai kind. This was particularly obvious in Iheir some- 
times ijiept handling of Knglish, which was often simply 
grafted on to their mother tongue* Finally, although many 
young people did not always lind employment on leaving uul- 
versily, they were still very attracted by the prestige conferriiHl 
oi\ theu\ by that type of so-called lil)cral education. 

To avoid lliese pilfa!Is» it had been necessary at the Uni- 
vcTsUy of l>cnii to introduce courses >vhich combined the 
advantages of a general education and ])rofcss)onal training. 
With this end in view, the University had reached agreement 
with various jiublic and private bodies, and with industrial 
lirms and institutions such as the Medical Council and the 
Agricultural Board, to introduce technical and professional 
courses flnancod in the main by these bodies. After following 
a pre-nniversily preparatory language course in order to 
obtain a good connnand of English, and a course in cco\iomics, 
the students could later opt for traditional university 
education or choose professional courses leading to eareefs 
us advanced tcchu\eiv\rvs. 

It was evident that alt the measures were inspired by a 
deep concern to give students the broadcast j)rospccts and the 
least restricted range of choice in relation to their abilities 
and compatible with <!evolo{)inent conditions in their own 
countries, 



Dr. A. Gkrlo, I{vc(or of the Free Uniuersily of linisscls, 
believed that no systematic decision should be taken lo 
introduce into the university types of education which were 
of an entirely different kind, because the uUimale purpose of 
the university was already very clear. Its primary vocation 
was research, which nieanl the creation «^nd communication 
of knowledge resulting from original discoveries or doctoral 
theses. There could be no future for the unification of 
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hif{her educnlion \iii!i'ss an initial cliHllncUon was carefully 
mado hetwecti four kiiiils of luKltor oducalion university, tooh* 
nlcal, economic and artistic; otherwise the university wouUI 
be sidetracked from its essential role which was the promotion 
and advancement of knowledge. 

The present difficulties hi non-university education were 
a consequence of the inferior status which was generally 
assigned to it. Proper value had to he put on this kind of 
education In its own right* so that the students did not feel 
themselves to he the poor rehitives of the uuiversUy. 

Furtliermore, to avoid situations where students followed 
university courses when in many eases they were not i>repared 
for them, systems should be set up as .con as possilile to 
nuike it possible for them to change courses, and even to 
move i/ito technical education or vice versa because a seien- 
tiilc vocation was sometimes slow to appear. 

Dr. R P. TjtiKNfK, Prcsidvnt of the Uniuersity of Colorado, 
emphasized that in view of the wide range of functions which 
the university already had to perform, an effort had been 
made to create new cute^^ories of colleges : the junior 
colleges" and iho "community colleges". These colleges 
were springing uj^ rapidly. Some were institutions which 
gave leaching in the social sciences and the humanities, and 
some were more clearly specialized In technological studies. 
These measures were relieving the university of burdens which 
did not properly belong to it and making it possible for 
students to make a free choice of career in the light of their 
own abilities and social demands. 

Dr. Thieme reminded the participants that a number 
of students were present and that it would be interesting to 
hear them express their views and aspirations. 

The Chairman took this opportunity to i>oinl out that 
the sttulenl delegates had the same right to speak as the 
other members of the Conference. 

Dr. Pikrrk-Pai l Proilx, Adnuuisirative Director of the 
Conference of /?re/or.'? and Principals of the Universities of 
Qnehec, explained that the setting up of collegiate institutions* 
such as a system of general and vocational trainirig colleges, 
outside the university system, seemed to have provided an 
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initial answer lo Ihe qiioslion whetlier or not lo hUcgrMc 
intermediate Iruiiiiug into il\e ualvevsily*s slruclurc. These 
arrangements \voutd» however^ be iiiadeqiuUe unless permanent 
contacts were cslai)lished with the industry and business 
eiroles. U was very nseliil to maintain this kind of relation-" 
ship, iunon^j other tfiiiiKs> hceuuse rccriiitnienl of Icuehers for 
voeatlonal training was often difiieult^ 

Dr. W. A. Om'Wasanmi, Vice-chancellor of the Uniuersiiy 
of tfi\ drew attention lo the fuel that solutions lo the problem 
under eonsideratloa were elosely de|KM\dent upon tlie local 
eondilions in eaeh country* Very many universities were not 
equipped to provide teclmieal training, at least not ou n scale 
appropriate lo nee<is, However, in view of its many teacher 
lrai/rm^< facilities, the University of Ife had agreeci lo lake 
ciuirMc of an Institute of Kdueation catering for faluve 
tenrhiiiLj stafT. I-'urlhermore, univevsUics ev>u{d assist tech- 
ntcul coHei^es i»y advising them aI)out the hesl metho(!s lo 
use in tlie accjuisilion of Knowkvli^e, willioul necessarily going 
so far as to integrate them. 

Dr. A. A, Santas, ftcctor of the University of Ihicnos Aires, 
said that the prohU»m could not he considered seriously before 
some assessment had heen made of llie levels of economic, 
political, social and cultural development of the countries 
concerned. It was not so much a question of whether the 
iniiversitics in tlie {feveloping covmtrios could or should lake 
active part iji training executives or techniciaiKs, hut rather 
one of arriving at a comparatively accurate estimate of social 
demand so thai the numher of people looking for johs was in 
keeping witli developnuml priorities and tlic needs which had 
to be met. Once that had been done, it would be possible 
to take a decision either lo give the university a direct part in 
the traitiing of technicinns, or lo give it the role of assisting 
liie sj>ecialize(l inslitnlions. Society itself must also he pre- 
parer) lo give these iiiterjnedialc executives which it nee(K^d 
the place they deserved, in particular in terms of salary and 
preslii^o. 

The CirAiKMAN then opened the discussion of problems 
of luiiversily aspects of adult and "life-long" education. 

Dr. KowiN K. 1V)WNSKN0-CoLKS, of the International Con- 
f/rrss of Vniversiltj Adult Kdueation, was happy to see that 
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Ihore was a ^rowiuf* rccof^nilion that ailiiU education and 
lirc-lonR training roj)rc'Sfntc<i an incroasingly iniporianl in\t[ 
of tlic work of university stall. Tlio universities seonied to 
bo in a good position to tako on those rosponsibililios and 
(piilc a ninnhor of tlioni wore ulroculy hoginnlng to do so. 

Allhouj,'li the variety of siluaticins nuule it impossible to 
put forward a very eonii)lete projcel as a H^'hle in Uils matter, 
i( was hii^hly desirable that nienlinn be made of it in the final 
report and that it sliould appear favourably among the 
intere.sls which luul held tlie attention of tlie Conference. 

In addition, it was iutportant that the universities should 
make a tliorouL^h study of leaching methods for adult 
education. This was bound to lead to new teacliing tecli- 
niqnes of bcnelil not (uily in lifedong training, but also in 
liighor education as a whole. University co-operation in this 
domain should also be extended; tiiis was in fact one of 
the goals of the International Congress <if University Adult 
Kducalion, a non-governmental institution recognized by 
Uncsco, which organized conferences and iud)lished an 
information revue. 



Dr. Nathan IHsky, Prcsideni of Harvard University ^ 
explained that in a number of American universities there 
was a marked increase in the amount of post-doctoral 
research, whicli could be considered one of the highest forms 
of life-long education, 

la, addition to lliis, universities, and, in particular Har- 
vard, were making increased elTorts to open their doors to 
people who already had vocational experience and held res- 
ponsible ix)sitions in various professions. At Harvard, this 
had begun with a one-year course for journalists, and the 
exj)eri?ncnt had been extended, in particular to businessmen. 
These courses were extremely ilexihle and did not involve 
formal instruction leading to a degree. The resources of the 
university were sitnply thrown open to be used freely by the 
fK'ofde concerned. Contacts were thus established, which 
were often of great value to the university stafT. 

Dr. J. W. T. SiMNKs, VicC'Prijicipal of ilw Ur^iversily of 
Saskalchcimn, emphasized the importance not only of adult 
education itself, but also of research into methods of teaching 
adults and pointed to the existence of numerous programmes 
in Canada which were aimed at improving the position of 
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ailults ia parlicularly imfortiinalc circumstances. The uni- 
versifio.s were parllcipalini? in those prograniines by giving,' 
advice on teachin^^ methods an<l this led Ihem to undertake 
vusl research projects on the problem with the assistance of 
authorities from very varied disciplines and walks of life. In 
this way» research"* ))rograinmcs were springing} up in 
the social sciences, similar to tliose which had long existed in 
the natural soicnces. 



vSir Sami kc. CrRHAV, Vice-Chmcelhr of the Uniucniiy of 
Strathclyde, roferring to the intervention of the President of 
Harvard University, stressed the fact that many bodies or 
private companies were not in a position to dispense with 
their directors or executives for a whole year. For this 
reason, a system difTerent from tJie one at Harvard had been 
devised at' the University of Stralhclyde. It consisted, in 
organi/ing courses in collaboration with certain industrial 
lirms. for example in chemical engineering. The courses were 
held on a part-time basis, mainly in the evenings, on the 
companies promises, and they were also open to staff of other 
firms. The necessary funds were provided by the firms 
concerned. Unlike the Harvard situation, the engineers wim 
participated in these refresher courses could gain a Master's 
degree or oven a doctorate, and many of them look advantage 
of this. ^ 



Dr. D, St NOAKAVADiVKLu, Vice-Chonccilor of the Uni- 
uersitij of MadraSr stated that 70 % of the Indian population 
was illiterate. This hud a paralyzing elTect on workers. 

The universities could probably overcome these diffi- 
culties by making full use of all resources they had available, 
in partieufar the Jarge number of graduates they produced 
each year, l)y making use of them in a genera! literacy cam- 
paign. If every gradnate were to enlist in this campaign for 
a period of one year, illiteracy would soon be wiped out mid 
elTorls had in fact already been made in this direction. 

Dr. K. X. 1)AKAAU>A^ Member of the Adnunistrative Board 
of LMJ^ fully appreciated the acuteness of this problem, but 
he also considered that a careful distinction should be nmdc 
between the general education organized by the university 
•for the general public and the education which formed part 
of literacy courses. In the developing countries, the uni- 
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vi\rsily \Vus very often uniiwaro of [hv of lliinkin^ of 
ilw \h'o\iU\ or was at (oast in tlaiif^or ol* roiiiaiiiinf; isolalod 
Irorn llu* suoioly as a whok-. Coiisocjiiontly, apart from liti'- 
raoy oami>ai^ns which o<inl(t oflrn ho succossfully oiUrustcd 
lo studoats, it was iniiJort.'Uit for the university to make a 
direct apjiroach lo the ^i-iieral ]>uhlic and to organize courses 
amf lectures on the ^co^raphy, the economy, or the sociology 
of the country, for inslanee, wliieh were designed to njake 
peo|)!e more aware of their environment. Several encouraging 
e,\periments of this kind had l)een attomjited in Africa, and 
not least anu)ng their merits was to have completely changed 
the attitude of the puhlie towards the university. For, once 
an atJnosphere of eonfhlenee )jad l>een eslahlished between the 
university and the people, the way was opon for tlic uni- 
versity to phiy its part ertieiently within that society. 

The CijAJKMAN tlien ijitroihiced the next itetji of dis- 
etission : the critical role of the university in determining 
social needs. Referring to an earlier siieeeh, he emphasized 
Unit the critical function of the university shonhl not l>c 
understood solely in a negative sense, hut couhl also include 
an asj)eel which had been described as Vrealive". 

Dr, K, (iKOKoiKv, i^ra-Hvclor of the UnioersUy of So/ia, 
emphasized that the university, Iiringing together as it did 
the elite of the nation, shouhl phiy a particularly important 
role in determining social needs and should take most active 
part in the ])rogress of society in all fields, 

Furlhennore, since the university's ultimate aim was 
lo solve the theoretical and i>raclical prolilems of the scientific 
and technical revolution, it was incumbent ui)on it .to train 
graduates who were i;ol only (it to work in the most varied 
sector^ of eomninnity life, Imt also capable of acting as a 
driving force in tlie transformation and scientific organization 
of this community life. 

To this end, new teaching methods had to he used in 
giving training in tin- tecliniffues of rationalization of pro- 
duction, nu^thods of planning research activities and more 
generally, the integration of science and industry, in order 
to give an :ill round (padification. 

These few remarks showed clearly that it was imjiossible 
to inulertake anything in society without the critical and 
dynamic participation of the university. 
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Dr. J. Hi;mtkz» PresUlcnf of ihc University of Puerto ftico, 
said Ihul troedoin ol research and spiTch implied freedom 
to crilicixe social Ireuds an<l cveti Kovvriinu'iil policy. U was 
liiiporlant, however, lo dislinf^uish clearly hetween Ihc freedom 
of the university as an inslitiition and thai of its members 
us individuals. Tlie tradition in Ihc United States, for 
vxaniple, was thai tlie university as such did not take a stand 
in relation lo government policy hnl it (Jid seek to inclado 
within ils ranks [Persons holding the widest possible range 
f>f opinions and to create a clirnale in wliicii Ihcy coidd express 
themselves freely. tMiiralism» one of the great virtues of the 
traditional university, was at the moment seriously threatene<l 
hy the intolerance of extremist groups on all sides. 

Dr. C. S. WisK, PrvHulont of ilw Uniwrsity of Tel-Avh, \ 
enjpluisizi'd that nnlversily participation in dcllniiig the eco- \ 
nomic policy of each country was a very recent thuig, II was 
a new idea which had only seen the light of <lay with the 
hicreascd rale of technological developnuMit. 

Formerly, the university had given liberal or specialized 
cihication and had had no direct involvement in determining 
social needs. In this latter role, the university should behave 
prudently* for its own specific tasks did not enable it to meet 
all (he needs and serve all the purposes that society set for 
itself. 

Although the university was \ery closely involved in the 
reqnireuKMits for life-long and adult e<lucation, it should he 
careful not to take on rcsponsibilites which, hy their very 
nature, were foreign lo it. A good deal of the U]iheaval of 
recent yeavs perhaps stemmed from the university's failure 
sufficiently to un(lerstaiul and make known the peculiar 
essence, and therefore the limits, of ils mission. 

M. Hi'iKNAHu Lv.VAi-Uns, SiUilenl ot Ihr Catholic InsUhiie 
of !*tiris, recalled tlud if the university was a centre for critical 
thinking abmit social beliaviour, it jnust at the same time 
remain open to the general problems which arose in society 
and aJtentive lo the criticisms and protests which were 
directed at it l)y society. 

ffowvs'cr, the university In some countries appeared as 
an iuuMenl, inward-looking institution inclined to overlook the 
urgent needs of the surrounding social and economic envir- 
onment. Students coming from that society to whicli they 
would ivi due time relv^rn, covdd therefore provide a useful 
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oloiiuMil of ciilicistn of wlial was in many ways a rigid form 
of I'dm-alion. In t'arl, llii^v had oririi [>luyo<l this roli? in 
roci'nl years, hul more i^oiuMally it was to i)o liopcd that soclcly 
would endeavour lo make lis j)roblcms known and lo play a 
critical role wilhin tmiviTsily inslitutionx. 

Miss IUhhaka I,kwi:i,, llw University of Miclufftuu 
made Ihe pninl lliat Uio nniversily* us a centre for intellectual 
creation, had nuicli lo gain from lurlher inlegriilion into the 
social system, 

The University of Michigan, for instance, was taking part 
in drafting a reform of medical studies in the United ^Slates. 
In this work there was coUalioration hetween university stafl', 
who W(re not pressed by immediate j)rohkMns, and prac- 
licioners* who, on the contrary, were constantly faced with 
sucli problems aiul had lo solve theui. Concerted action of 
Uiis kind could probably be prolUahly introduced into otlier 
disciplines. Thus the university, wliile still holding oh to 
its freedom, woubl then he al)le lo move towards a closer 
itUcgration with the overall social system and all the various 
educational services which society needed, 

Mr. K, AsHBY, of the Universitij of Durham, believed that 
an excessive specialization among research workers might 
prove lo have a puralyzing effect. 

Scientists or technicians should not confine themselves to 
their own particular sphere of work, but should show them- 
selves particularly aware of the problems which stir otn* 
society, through their jiossession of as varied a range of 
knowledge as possil)le. This requirement^ linked as it \\i\s 
lo a continuous extension of knowledge^ called for the esta- 
blishment of a ))r<jad, ilexible system of communicat'on at all 
levels, fiolh wilhin the universities themselves and between 
the universities and other social institutions, not least among 
Iheui, llie government. 

In a society riding on the llood tide of technological 
devi'loj)n\ent, administrative inertia and the compartmenl- 
ali/ali(m of knowledge often i>aralyzed long-term programmes 
of coneerte*! action. Take for instance the problem of pol- 
lution, whose seriousness was just beginning to be recognized. 
Ideologists often had an inadequate Irainuig in chemistry, for 
examj)le, or in other diseij)lines which would enable them to 
act more effectively. The beginning of a solution to this 
might ho. found if the university were to provide specialized 
courses for ecologists, in particular in chemistry, and if puljlic 
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opinion ami the comtH-tcnl anIhoritio.K in oach country were 
id n-i'o^iu/.c i]w iini^niludc of tin* problem. This goal was 
only altaiiuiblo if men wcro ^ivou a Jinfllcienlly broad aiul 
f^iMiiTal training to cnablo IIhmu {y\ conu)Uinicale Nvith one 
anolhi*r al any nuunont. 

Or, I). T. Thompson, of the Unioeniily (ioHeffV of Hho- 
ilvHUi, ohsrrvod llial \\w university was in a jiaradoxical 
.silnalion i'(Mn|>arah)c to posiHon of the individual in tJio 
No-i*aIlc<I tfolinologlcalty a(fvanco<t countries, 

lu ussimiliiliu^ iviorc and u\orc cxtonsivo ktiowicdt^e a 
human hcing hocaniv inrichcd and this made it possible for 
iiim t(j achieve a iidler awareness of liis own ])ersonality and 
fl)us of Ills oUktucss, Hill at tlie same lime, society compelled 
him lo particii>ate in vast eouuuunity enterprises aiid expected 
him lo act in conformity with the cotleclivc spirit which its 
institutions seer<"tly eneoura^icd and thus drew bin) towards 
conformism. 

The same' was true oi* llie university. Its essential role 
was to stinnilate a keener awareness in each one of us and 
to prepare the iiuitian mind for knowledge. It had jnore and 
more means at its disposal lo Ijeconie tlio conscience of society, 
tml at the same time, society increasingly expected H to put 
its resources al the service of economic goals which were 
partly foreii^n lo it and which it did not set for itself. There 
was u contradiction here wliich could not he said to have been 
resolved. 



SKCOM) DISCUSSIOX SICSStOX 

Ux I v i: R s r i v oo\' t : r \ a x c ic 

The C.MAiHMAN, Professor LwAtvs, opened the meelinK 
ujid sngfj'csted that the discussion begin with a study of pro- 
bletns connected with democratization of university govern- 
anee that is to say, i)rohUMns of the participation of students 
and young lecturers. 

The UKMOrHATIZATION OV r\fVKRSITV C.OVKRXANCI-: 

Dn V, Mi'HiKosKi» of (he VnwersUy of Helsinki, Member 
of (he lAU Adniinisiraiwv Hoard, ofTered u number of 
lliuughls abt)ut shident parlicijiation and exi)hiined that 
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sonu' piirlicularly radical proposals had boon made about this 
in his country b<dh at national lovol viul oi\ (Uv iinivorsHy 
councils. 

In ncccinhcr \\m, Ww Calniu'l had snbmillcd a bill lo 
l*arlian)cnl based on tbc />nncjp]o "one jnan- one votc'\ 
Avcordin^ lo llio provisions of this bill, the Covnicil was to 
become the supreme body of the university. Its inembors 
were lo be eleete<l by direct and proporlional snfTra^e and 
each ]H'rson who belon^eil lo the university conununity, 
whether he be j>rolVNsor, research worker, student or member 
of the adininistralive and technical staff, was to be granted 
the right to take part in the election on a conqdelely equal 
f(K)linp. 

In fad, as a resuU of various chanj^cs of fortune, the bill 
had not been a(b)[>le(l before llie end of the government's 
ttTui of ofllct\ The text of it liowever i^ave rise lo a very 
lively debute and raised considerably the level of public 
awareness to the point of making it one of the most heated 
centres of controversy during the eainpaign leading up to the 
election of 15 Nfarch 1070. It shoiild be mentioned that even 
earlier, in Janimry 1070, a pamphlet wriUen by Dr. Merikoski 
hhnscif, had been jutblishcd opposing the bill and that it had 
not been without repercussions in the political world and 
upon public opinion in general. This pamphlet was intended 
to demonstrate that the government bilb while claiming lo 
be democratic, diverged from the accepted principles of 
democracy and, in certain respects, even ran contrary to them. 

Since the student body was continually changing, and 
since each student spent only a relatively short lime at uni- 
versity, that sense of responsibility essential lo any democracy 
could not take firn\ root among the students. There was 
thus a danger of making the life of the university completely 
polillcal. For this reason, it was not necessary for the 
students to be strongly and proportionally represented on the 
representative bodies of the universilius. As emphasized in 
particular by the representatives of the Socialist countries at 
ihc nuvting in Dubrovnik convened by Unesco that summer, 
where Dr, Merikoski had represented lAU, there were ])rob- 
ably good grounds for putting more accent on (lualitative 
rather than quanlilalivc rej)resenlalion in the matter of 
student participation. 

What was nmre important was tJial the opinions and 
wishes of students should be known and taken into consider- 
ation wlien decisions were to be taken. 

Having said this, it should not be forgoUen thai the Irad- 
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Uional syslciu of imivorsily inanaKonicul ikhmIo(1 reforming 
and tliul (tic problem of sludcnl purliciiKilioii was one that 
i'oiild not 1)0 avoided. 

To this end» il would ho a ^ood Ihiii^^ if arrangojnculs 
were made lo set up an uilernalioual documentation centre 
which would gather infiUMualioii ami puhhsli reports on 
expcrimenls and successful athuhustralive reforms in the 
universities. Tlie work of tins eejilre could he phuuied over 
a period of something like live years, this heing the minimum 
lime needed lo inslitule reforui wilh r res]>eel lo sludenl 
par(ieij)alion. 

I>r. A. (jj'Hi.o, Hrrtor of Ihc I^rve Vnwersthj of limssvls, 
voiced a luunlier of reservations which he foil conecrnint; 
[he remarkable reiJort l)y Profer.sor Janne on the subject of 
{lenincratl/aliou of university managemonl. 

The unease which I'eigned in education and which could 
ho most cons[ucuousiy seen in hii^her education, was a natural 
phenomenon. The fiislory of leaching taught us that there is 
always a rift between society and its educational institutions. 
Teaching praclice. which tended to be essentially conservative, 
liad difJlcully in keeping up with llic evolution of Jiociely, 
Thus in every ej)och the se]u)ol was at least a quarter of a 
century behind life. It clung to llie vestiges of the past more 
llian any other siieial institution* 

Although thor(jugh-going reform luid to be made when 
the gap between the school and society had bccon^e loo great* 
the systematic j>raclice of making a clean sweep was unr<'asou- 
able. It was unthinkable to have a school where the whole 
set-up was constantly being revised. That was the silualion 
we were faceii wiDi al present. 

It was no \ise thinking that the university should he 
governed by u paritary authority which would be composed 
of four groups, namely, professors, lecturers, rcsearcfi workers, 
students and workers and employees. This in other ^vo^ds 
W(mld be the '*(>ne man - one vole" system. These four groups 
liad every r'ii^hl lo UTakc their voice lieard on the governing 
bodies of the university, but it was pure demagogy to consider 
the role played by each of these four groups in the university, 
edueationni and .seicntilie resoareli inslihilion, to be ef(ual. 

'I'lic university was a school within which there was a 
hierarchy based upon con^pctence; certain people were there 
to receive training and others were there to give it. Regard- 
less of i)lace or reginie, the student-leclurer relationship was 
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in Us essence n coustunt where Ihere was no equivalence 

except in the condition of each as a Innuan bvUi^, 
« 

The "anarchical cguUtarlanism" whicli was leading to the 
destruction of the university had to he opposed. II was 
nnlhinknblc thai a loclnror shonld ho tiominaled hy the 
representatives of these f^ronps, and not hy the majority of 
his peers. If other criteria were hrouf{ht inlo the nonnnation 
of lecturers, the siihjective and the arhitrary then liecamc tlie 
% order of the day. Genuine democracy meant in essence the 
primacy of the criterion of competence. 

When the lecturers were in a minority on the body which 
governc<l the university, the grouj^s represented hecame antag- 
onistic. Universities had to l)e governed hy a united hody 
and not hy opposing groups. 

Apart from this, many universities had introduced new 
structures and new forms of management without the slightest 
i^uarantec of a resulting improvement in the working and the 
yield of the universily. 

This kind of experiment was fraught with great risks and 
should therefore never he spread over the whole educational 
system. Experience had already shown us that tlie governing 
bodies on which various groups frotn the university commu- 
nity held seats, did not give an objective, proportional 
repr^^scntatiou of the various kinds of opinions^ The great 
majority of students for instance, did not wish to attend 
numerous and sometimes interu'iinable meelings... Conse- 
quently — imd this was the case in many universities — certain 
so-called "active minorities" were represented on the Council 
in a way whicli was out of all proportion to their real import- 
ance in the university. 

AIJ one cou\cl expect in such cases were extreme Jnoasures 
rather than proposals inspiretl hy the needs of university 
education and contemporary society. 

One consequence of this system might be the creation of 
private institutions beyond the control of the State and par< 
liament, which would maintain an indispensable scicntinc 
levcl» recruit the best k'cturers and research workers and 
establish the numerus clansus. 

Finally, it seemed possible for rectors to arrive at a 
compromise between certain extreme claims and the need to 
maintain the level of studies; the adoption of such com- 
promises would inevitably lead to the destruction of the 
university. In the light of this, it would be in the interest 
of the university and of democracy itself as a whole that 
some texts should be adopted, Ifie general lines of which 
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would be ns follows : j)arlici|)atio[i of all f^roups according 
to their specitic tasks luul rcsponsibililies in the innuageinenl 
of llic university uiul» on the bnsis of their rcsi)cctive compet- 
ence, the ri^^ht of everyone to ififorriiation, hut ill the same 
time resolute oj^posilion to any claim of an extreme and 
ruinous kind for the university. 

I)r, X. A. Uki.jakv, PrO'Rcclor of the Uniuersilij of 
i.vningrad, f^ave an account of the experience of his University, 
which at present Jias more than twe/ity Ihuusiuid students, 
in connexion willj student participation In imiversity affairs. 

One of the im]>ortant features of the vSoviet system of 
hif»her education was tlie participation of the student in all 
aspects of university life. The institution of autonomous 
student management was an orj^anic element in the Soviet 
system as a whole; the concept corresponded to the piin- 
eiples of Soviet socialist democracy^ according to which each 
of its members sliould take part in the management of the 
Slate. The particii>ation of the students in management 
lielped to give them a sense of responsibility and at the same 
time relieved the university staff of a number of adminis- 
trative tusks. Student participation took various forms; in 
partieidar, student delegates sat on imiversity and faculty 
councils, which had considerable powers. They were res- 
ponsible for election and re-election of faculty deans, lecturers, 
course direelors and assistanl.s, TJic student delegates par- 
ticipated on these councils as fully-Hedged mend)ers. 

The student managen\ent bodies as such were of two 
kinds. A '^Student Council" was elected within each faculty. 
Tills Council considered t)lans for the coming academic year 
as the allocarum of time, discipliiuiry matters, housing and 
the granting of scljohirshi])s, 

A "Special Student CounciT*, elected once a year by the 
students community on each university campus, was res- 
ponsible for the organization of day-to-day life. 

lAU and ils Administrative Board could make a major 
contribution to the niiiin aim of further democratizating 
university aelivities and enlarging student partici])ation in 
organization and administration, by informing member uni- 
versities of successful and positive experin^ents in different 
parts of the world. Impetus should also be given to a study 
of such pro))leins as the nafure of managemejit bodies which 
might be intrwluced and Ihe relative rights of the admi- 
nistration and of the students in matters of university 
management. 
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Since Iho iiniwrsUics in the Soviet Union conslitutx^J an 
organic part of society and were intended to satisfy the 
needs of society, the question who should decide whnt the 
' needs of society were and the Issue of university autonomy 
and independence with re^^ard to society and the Stale simpJy 
did not arise, The State, after consultation with scholars 
and specialists from the university, doHncd needs, presented 
recruitment plans to the universities, and drew up plans for 
the specialized hranchcs. Kurlhermore, the llnancinj^, training 
and employnient of ^^radnates were also in the liands of the 
State. 

Or. Kaholy Xagy, Hector of the Univcrsiiy of Budapest, 
recalled that in some countries the democratization of \ini- 
versfty manu^ctnout was a new prohJeni. In Ihnigary the 
prohleni ha(i heen resolved several years aj^o. I^Iach uni- 
versity now had a Hector and a Senate. Tlie Sennte included 
the Hector, the deans of faculties and live delegates from each 
faculty. The delegates were elected hy the teaching staff 
of tlio faculties. Among tlienn there were professors and 
young lecturers. The students were also represented in the 
Senale and accounted for 25 to 30 % of the members. The 
councils of the faculties had a similar structure and included 
the Vice-Dean» the heads of departments or histitutes and ten 
elected representatives of the leaching staH*, The proportion 
of students representation was again between 25 and 30 %. 
The students' representatives were elected by all the students^ 
and that was one of the reasons why there wrjs no student 
movement in Hungary. 

Professor Kknri Jan'NK, of the Vniversilij of Brussels^ was 
convinced that the principle "one man> one vote'*> in giving 
an ai)solute majority to the students, could never provide the 
kind of n^anagement the university really needed. But other 
forms of management scorned to be no less open to criticism. 
Nfanagement of the university by business circles, for instance, 
represented an undoubted threat to its impartiality and its 
independence. On the other hand, to regard the university 
as a corporate body of professors would be to give it a tra- 
ditional and even conservative f>ower structure with no 
guarantee at all against the possibility of power struggles 
and polilicnl eonflicts, 

l\irticip„ation should essentially concern the general 
• mauiigement of the vmiversity, while not necessarily excluding 
scicnlifte iuul methodological questions altogether. All sectors 
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of the imiversUy community should have their say, bul Ihe 
rchilivc slr<Mif?tli of Ihelr voices should ho wci^hlcd in a way 
appropriate to the pnrlicuhir sul)iccl under consideration. 

Kor the geaerni runninj^ of the university, one miglil 
consider dividing the university eouiici! into live equal parts : 
academic stall, research-workers, students and. (hially» admi- 
nistrative and technical stalT would each hold 20 % of the 
seals and these four groups, holding 80 % of the seats, would 
work in co-operation with a Hfth group represenling the 
views of the outside world, thus providing the element 
essential (o slop the university from heconiing isolated and 
inward-looking. 

Voting on Die council wouUl he on an individual rather 
than a hlock vote hasis and the proceedings of the council 
should lead to well-halanced decisions reached in an atmo- 
sphere of tnutual conlidence hetween students and lecturers, 
whieli should gradually emerge after an initial i)eriod of trial 
ami error and rumiinf^-in of the new structures. 

Or. II XAiivvANor, Rcclor of the Unhvrsidj of Sliira:, 
informed the meeting that the charier for the reform of higher 
education had heen f)romulgated in his country in July 1968. 

This charier had swept away the existing structures in 
the imiversilies and provided for hroad student participation 
in university management. U entrusted to them the mana- 
genienl of seholarshij)s and social activities, for example, and 
gave thetii the right to information on iuianeial matters. The 
charier furllier gave the universities themselves greater auto- 
nomy in relation to the administrative authorities, . Finally, 
it recognized the hasic aulhorily of the aca<lemic staff in 
directing teaching and research, (liven the special compet- 
ence of iho academic stafY and the permanence of their 
position, it seemed essentia! to maintain this principle, 

U nuisl he emphasized that the world was today facing 
growing denutuds on (he part of young jieopic for Information 
and participation. Their claims should he received sympa- 
thetically, but it went without saying that participation should 
go hand-in-hand wilh the right to study in a free atmosphere, 
in the present state of afTairs, it was proliahly worthwhile 
reafllrming this right and it was the duly of responsible 
people in the imiversilies lo ensure respect for it. 

M. U. l.KVALLois, Sliulenl al Ihc CmUwUc Insiilut/' in 
Pdtis, remarked that a person's concepts of the organization 
of university management was slrongly influenced by his 
concept of education and training. 
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Slucicrils WL'vo loss and less proparoc! to pliiy n passive 
rule and tended more more to see ediicatiod as a process 
of developing a ninnl>er ol' pt>lenli;dities. (irosviu^ re- 
t'oiinilion of the fael llial slodent-leaeher relationships were 
ehang'oif^ nut] ihnl efhiralion was a Iraiiiiiif,' f^round I'or 
responsibility and even for human acconiplishnienl, meant 
lhal student parlieipation could no longer he confined to 
certain liniiled sectors. The best way for the university out 
of its present difdenllies was for it frankly to associate the 
students svith its essential huisness : leachin^^, research and in 
the planning of courses of stiuly. 

It was essential for the various meu'ibers of the university 
eonunnnily to take their share of efTeetivc responsibility and 
for changes to be made as smoothly as i^ossible and in a 
proj^ressive way* It was no use offerin^^ as a nioilel a sort of 
iiunitable revolution every forty years as a way of catching 
up on events. 

Finally, the repealed references to the ri^^ht to study were 
an iu-^plicii admission tliat ^student participation was bound 
up with a negative form of protest. This protest should on 
Ihe contrary be positive. 

At the Catholic Institnlo* the representation on the 
academic senate* which is the main f^overning body, is made 
up of one third acailemie slaH', one-third students atui one- 
third deans of faculties. The uieudjers of the administrative 
staff participated elTcetivcly in the life of the Institute. 

Trofessor TcHso Mi:jt\ Hicaht, of the Umvenlhj of Santo 
(hvninfjo, stressed that ttu^e were three ways in which the 
e(mteniporary university could respond lo the needs of society. 
These were respectively, democrulizalvon of university goveri\- 
anee, critical activity of university within society, and par- 
ticipation in development. 

In the first place, the university should f)rovide the ptace 
and the opportunity for all social cate^^ories to take real part 
in its various undertakings. This principle could well serve 
as one of the criteria for the selection of academic aiul 
administrative staff and of students, and also provide the 
underlying philosoj)hy for drawlnj? up curricula and courses 
of study. At the same time, the vmiversity should l)e demo- 
cratic not only within its own fjovernin^ ))odies but also in 
its relationships with all sectors of society. With this end 
in view, it would be tlie responsibility of the university to 
promote llie dewlopment of democratic altitudes among all 
meudKTs of the social community. It would have something 
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la gain from an cnlarf^'onicnl of Ihe scop(* of activities 
by giving very sfRvial attention to raising the level of non- 
university e<}ucalioii. 

In the secoiid place, in view of the need foil by oiir present 
society for rapid development, the critical function of insti- 
tutions of higher education could contribute among other 
things to changing the traditional behaviour of individuals. 

Finally, the university .should parlicipale in the iiromss 
of development and economic gfosvth, 

It might be hoped that these tliroo criteria would provide 
the key to the problems of the management, autonomy and 
modernization of university administration, as well as to the 
problen\s of student selection and guidance in relation to 
social demand. They further made it possible both to give 
<vxj)rcssi(>n to the democratic principles of a policy of parti- 
cipation which society needed and to give the university a true 
sense of its mission in the world, 

I)r, Si RAJ HuAN, Vkr-ChanccUor of the Vnioersity of 
I*unjab, stressed that it was impossible to ignore uhat was 
conunonly known as "student activism'*. We had formerly 
been accustomed to hearing people speak of student agitation, 
tmt that bad been only shorl-iived and had quickly come to 
an end. Now* the student movement had come to represent 
a kind of "social upheaval' both in the developed countries 
and in the developing countries, the former sutTcring from an 
excess of wealth and the latter from a crisis of poverty, 

The protest movements of certain extremist groups, such 
as tfic "Naxaliles'' in India, were marked above all by a deep 
luistrvist of any system based on parliamentary democracy. 
Such a system was a tool of the "Hstublishmcnt" and was 
therefore by its very nature incapable of bringing about any 
real change in the present social order which was what these 
groups wanted above all to destroy, without much concern 
for the possible consequences. 

Nevertheless, a number of distinctions should be made 
helween the various categories of students. There were those 
who were first and foremost interested in their studies, and 
who thought that a university degree could open up rich 
j>rospccts for the future. They were the minority, There 
were others more involved in political agitation, hut they too 
were relatively few in number. Finally, there was a last 
category somewhere between the two whose attitude was one 
of "wall and see"; for them participation tiad never had any 
attraction. 
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In ^ifiicral tlir jnolivrs for disconlt'iit varied from oiu' 
founhy hi imioUkt, hut in Intli;! two kimls of c\])laii:ilioii 
stoud out oliMvly. Ono was ihv discnchanlcmont of Iho 
sliidiMil i'ominuuily. Siru-o Itio coiniiif* of iiidopiMUloncc ihv 
\i)U]Vji hiul boon fullod willi falso proniisos of Iho advent of a 
new golden whWh has novor conu\ AnoUier pcrhups 
more important roason stiMnmod from tlio under-omployenirnl 
of a luii^o proportion of tfie students coun'ng oul of imivorsity. 
As dt'griv.lioldors, 1lu«se students sufTorcd i^rave disoppoinl- 
ments faced with IJio prospect of nnemploymeiit. Tlu* 
sohftion of ihh prohfc/n would remove one of 'the essentia] 
causes of stu(rcnl af^italion and perliups even eliminate 
iif^ilulion itself. 

MUnni^h parhcipalion in nniversily governance was 
having a certain ele^ree of success with the students, it was 
nonetheless a fact that most of tliem were indilTerent to it. 

Participation w^as something that shoidd he approached 
with^ spechd prudenct* hccause it mif*ht he ii source of 
eonllicls and an iaslrinnent for domination. It was never- 
tholoss desirable to establish a genuine dialogue between 
students and teachers hi the eondtiet of ujiiversity afTairs. 

The students had a rig]it to take part not 'only in the 
running of their own social activities hut also in the'rmming 
of the university itself. 

Nevertheless, direct participation of students in certain 
fundamental governing processes, such as the nomination of 
academic .staff and their promotion. sh<»uld he r'esolntely 
opposed. The students did not .seem qualiiled to sit on 
governing bodies, l)Dlh on account of their hjck of maturity 
and also on account of the extren)ely short time tliey spent 
at university. If they were to be given one or two seats, 
they would certainly want to elaim still more. In any case, 
participation should only he accepted in so far as it w-as felt 
to l)e educationally desirable, it should never become the tool 
of demagogy or appeasement. 

Mrs. K. GrriKRiiz, Prcsidvni of (he P/iifip/ii/ic \^'onif n\s 
Vnwvrsihj, said that she wovdd like to make tlie voice of at 
Jeast one women's university heard and pointed out thai in 
her university, which had j\ist celebrated its r>Oth anniversary, 
co-operation between the sttfdent body, the administration and 
the teaching stall had been very satisfactory up to the present 
time. 

However, the pattern of this old relationship would have 
to 1/e changed and the time was ripe to allow students to 
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)>;irlici|>alr more fully in all forms of universily life, inciiiding 
Ihc planiiinj^ o( acu(UMiuc work and the iulcoducUou uud 
assivs.sijicul of ctirricdla, This implied llie establishment of 
an aiillK'nlio <lia!ogiio l)elwcen all Ihc parlies whleh made up 
Iho universily eoniniunily. 

Tlie di'aloi^no slionid be eonducled in an alinospberc of 
frrcdojij, an alinosphcro where (he freedom of one group was 
iwvvr allowi'd lo encroach upon Ihc freedom of others. 
Whether direeled leewards universily plannint; or towards 
Hie .Mpplicaliofi and correction of policy decisions, all criticisnis 
and ideas wrre welcome, for Ihey stimulated a spirit of 
innovalioti and creativity. It was to he noted that in matters 
of 'VontcstaliorT 4 women students did not la^ far behind their 
malt' co:urai!es and Ihcir dynanns)n was a valuable drivinf^ 
lorcv i'ur changl^ Curricula wiudd have to be thouj^hl ont 
afresh in ordeM' to f^ive the students a belter t;roundinf^ in 
nalional alTairs and eaable thcin lo play a mow cfTeetivc jiarl 
in aehieviuL; the objectives set by their countries. Courses 
and eurrii'ula liatl to be adnpled lo contemporary eircumst- 
anees, ]n\[ not at the expense of an understanding of fnnd- 
anu'Ulal values such as those of the fauuly which eonstiluted 
a basic concept in the women's universities in the Philippines. 
The imiversity community ouf^ht lo be a society devoted lo 
Icarnint^, where ideas could be exchanged frceJy in an 
almosi>liere of mutual understanding, 

HegardioM student participation in university adjnin- 
islralion, there was a student management body ut the 
Womeu^s University which was empowered to take decisions 
cnncerning its own activiUcs. Furtherniore, students lield 
seats on llie Academic Council and the Administrative Board, 
but only took j)arl hi discussion of matters which \vere of 
direct coucern to Uiejnselves. 

These iuslilulions and the measures which had been taken 
shovdd contribute to furthering the democratic participation 
i){ students. 

Dr. WiMvLKK, Revtov of the Karl Marx VnivcrsUy, Leipzig, 
emphasized that in the era of the scientihc and technical 
revolution, which in the Gernian Democratic Republic was 
proceeding in socialist conditions, science was having an 
increasing influence as a direct productive force, and that 
was why there was a need for planning and direction in the 
sciences. In the Democratic Republic, this planning followed 
the guiding ]>rincii)les of socialist economy. These conditions 
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conibincil U) ilelinoatc now |)ros))ccts, ^uulc-Uncs and 
slruclures. 

With ro^uni to untvcrsily maiiaf^onuMil luul sUulonl part- 
icjpalion* a nuinhcr (ft N|>o<'ill<* slalcinenls could ho made 
uiwul Nvhul was hapiK'nin^ in the Gorman Domocralic 
Hopuhlic. 

Forms of action adapted lo Uic univorsily had been 
introduced, and an attempt was bein^? made to or^'anizc 
participation as j)art of an integrated whole in wliicii all 
eotnpoiionl elements of the university community w*cre 
directly involved. 

In this way. the rector of each university institution 
worked in coUaborution with the representatives of student 
orf{ani/atlons, and with the pro-rectovs and heads of the 
subject sections (departments). The sections l)ein4,' sjieciaUy 
important, for thoy were the basic units for teaehinf? and 
research. In the course of their education in the sections, 
students did iiuiiorlant research work as well, Now^ demo- 
cratic bodies hail also l»cen sol ni> in the univevsity. Tlic (Irst 
of these was the University (louneil. This was an assembly 
inchidin^' Die lUrtor, memi)ers of the teaching stafT, students 
and members of the mlminislrativo slaJT. It drew up devol- 
opmenl plans and also decidod on tlie future aclivilics of 
the \uiiversily. The second body was the Social Council, 
which included members elected from among the students 
and the teaehinf; staff; and representatives of public life and 
of bodies with w)iic)i llu^ mitvorsity co-operated. The purpose 
of Ibis (Council was !o review t!u^ way in whicli the rector 
and his associates fuinUed their rosponsibilities and lo make 
recommendations on matters related to the development of 
the university. The third body %vas4he Univcrsily Scientific 
(*onnciK On this Council, professors, yo\m,^ lecturers, and 
sludents--who held 2t % of thp seats - discussed future 
plans for scienlilic work and tlie or/^aaizalion of teaching and 
research activities, and took decisions on' the awards of 
d(\£»rces. 

It mit;hl be added that the students were not looked upon 
as passive entities who needed continual exposure to external 
mfluencrs. They w^re citizens who had the san^e rights and 
obligations as other citizens with regard to j>arlicipation in 
the life of their country and of their inslihdion, 

Mr. IttcHARD C. Hu'SHAiCrK, Stiuienl at ihe Australian 
Xaltonal UnivetsUu, Canberra^ said that the meaning of 
student participation in university nuinngoment was not 
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always rU'iii ly iiDdrrsiood, In llio first place, pcoplo oriliclzod 
sliuivjils for wauling lo think ul){ntl sociely iuul chdtleni^c i\. 
Tins wns )):ir(lly oonsistonl with \)w n^M to critioizo sociely 
uilh coniplt'lc frrodoin which llu^y chiimcd for the iiniversUy. 
ShKlcnls ciiilnu'd ihr sumv i'vccdoiw vis-a-vis univcrsily 
li'uders as luuvvisily Iciulers UuMnscKos cluhncd V5s-u-vis Iho 
^o\cninu'n"t. ICvcn IT aim did woi ai^rec svilh all llieir I'onns 
of prolost, students hiul to W :dlo\vvd llic ri^hl lo for^'o Ihcir 
own destiny and U\ llnd their own soluti(»n to the problems 
Ihcy inheritiMj from their elders, 

Seeondly, eareful uttenijds wiiv IjeinK HUide t{) eircuin- 
seril)e Die .'ireas in wliieji sludenis were entitled to p:uticlpide. 
Some prople would like at least to exclude them from 
decisions wiiieh liad a heariof^ on academic syllabuses an<l 
in particidar (Ui appointments. In fact, lliese were ureas 
wliere they ouf^ld lo have their say, since they were after all 
prubatdy in the !\v?sl posiliun lo assess the (lualily of the 
teaelnn^^ which was ^iven to them and since their future 
depended upon it. 

Dr. K. Akskak, Professor at iiic Un(vcr.siitf of Tehran^ 
su,i^gcsted that the student movement Ifiroughont the world 
could ])robably be explained by tJie fad that we had not 
succeeded in giving students the fullest op\>ortnuitlcs to use 
their abilities. He urf^ed that no lime should be lost In doinf^ 
so, for it was a HcneraUy accepted fact thai the future 
belonged to the younger (generations. 

Since the student movejnent was a world-wide pheno- 
n)enon, It was well suited to inlernutional treatment and the 
Assoeialion coidd perhaps recanimend its nien)ber universities 
to a(hnit a small minority of students to their councils and lo 
ji^ive them broader participation in the manai^euieat of matters 
which were of direct concern to then^. 



Dr. T. C\HNACiNJ, Rector of the University of Bologna, 
espUiined that in Italy the problem was not so much to enable 
students lo co-operate in management, but actually to f(et them 
to co-operate. 

Tlie concept of the ' Universily", for^^ed in the Middle- 
A.t^es, and notat)ty in iJoIogna, presupposed the active support 
of the sludenis in all forms of imiversity life, llowevor, 
esjK'cially since the troubles of the last three years, this 
support had no longer been forthcoming. There would prob- 
alily he a return to better days, but only in an autonomous 
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iiuivcrsily would llio sliulonts lir to show iiitorcsl in 

I)arlicipulion aiul a f^rusp of the lU'cd tor goaiiiiu' co-openitioii. 
This was in fact one of the principlos of the llalUni Consli- 
lotion which ^\\vs each univorsily tlii? rif^'hl to organize itself 
autonomously wilhin the framework of the hiw. Unforlun- 
iitoly, the law at' present hehig jirepared in Italy did not 
provide such a framework; in fact it attempted to control 
everything and there were good grounds for fearing Hiat it 
might not leave room for jm autonomous form of organization 
to tlourisli. 

Dr. II. lU MPb", Prcshlvnf of the UV.s/ Gvrman Hectors' 
iU)nfrroiH't\ commented Unit the present discussion clearly 
showed liial there was no one satisfactory answer to tlie 
([uestion of student participation hi the university* 

The Federal Repuhlic of Germany was at present goiiig 
tlirough a period of experiment, As authority in uKUlers of 
higher education was vested in llie goveriunenls of the eleven 
provinces (Llinder) tliere were several forms of legislation in 
existence. 

The atTairs of some universities were managed on a 
paritary basis hy professors, feet a re rs, students an<l re|)resenl- 
atives of the non-academic slatT. hi others, hy eontrast, the 
professors still held the majority of the votes. ^ The results 
of these vjirious jjatlerns were often very Varied and the 
similar systems might work well in sonu* tmiversities and 
l>a(lly in others. This ap])eare(l to dejjcnd very nuicli ui)on 
the personality of tlie rector. However that niight he, most 
members of the academic connnunity were convinced of the 
necessity of adopting a policy of i>artieipation. It was prob- 
ably the only way the university could fully meet Ihe nee<ls 
of society and channel the critical activities of teachers and 
students along positive aiul creative lines. 

It was the view of the Conference Hectors, however^ that 
the introduction of particii)ation sliould he related the 
specibc functions that each individual exercises in the uni- 
versity and according to certain guiding prinoiph*s. !l was 
(|Uite legitimate, for instance, that in matters of leuchir/^ th(» 
students should enjoy a high degree of participation. Like- 
wise, it was prol)al)le that all universities would soon grant 
one-third of the voles to students in the elections of Ihe rie- 
lors, (leans, and other senior officers. 

However, a general rule of so-called nuniinn Icgalia had 
been esla))li5ihe<f. Ft implied if)ree things. I'irstl:/, iini\erslly 
titles an<l degrees couhl only be awarded or granted by 
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coiiipettMit persons. vSocoiidty, tho appointmont of w lecturer 
was (Iccidnl by IIk' nuijorily of liis piHTs, 'rjiirtily, research 
FKjlicy rnnsl he deleriniiUMl by those who were capable of 
earryin^ il ouL In other words. [Uv research workers IhciU' 
selves. 



l)r. A, A. KwAPON(i, Vicc-Cliatnrilor of Ihe Uniovnily of 
Ghana, enuihasized llial the very eoniplexily of the problem 
meant these eonid |je no strict and defhiite rules for the 
tnlrodviction of a iiolicy of ))arlicipatu)n. The Conference 
would not be able to propose any universally api)licahle 
solution. It was spcclully irnportafit (o guarrf against introd- 
ueinf^ practices which mi^hl he comp^^'^^'^V to the sUualion 
and lo the institutions of a particular country. 

In the United States, for instance, an extremely closely knit 
histitntional system, the extension of Iiiglier education lo 
aJuiost Ifie entire j>opnlation, and extremely acute political 
and social i)robloms, such as the civU rit^hts movement, the 
tli'hl af^ainst [)overly or the Viel-Nani war, c:'.lled tor sohilions 
utterly diirerenl from those that could be considered for 
(iliana or for Africa in j^eneral. The pro!)lem was to hrinj? 
the appropriate measures into line with tbe social and insti- 
lulional Jo^lc of each country. 

It nif£<ht moreover f)e more advanlai^eous In leave il lo 
each (>arty In Ihe imiversity community to jvass on information 
and exehani^e ideas on various matters such as national devel- 
ftpnicnt for exampte, rather than try lo allot lo each of them 
:i fixed <piola of particijialion in the mana:;ement of tbe uni- 
versity . which would in the end only he arbitrary and les- 
trielii^.t,', 

T\\c Dubrovuik Seminar, wliieh Dr. Merikoski had 
inenli(M\('d earlier, had shown that wlial the students wanted 
{i\ ha\i' above all was -hii^h rpialily education and satisfactory 
liviuf^ eondilions. 'I'liey did not want lo sil on a council jusl 
for the sukv of beinp^ Ihere, Tliey also wanted the deeds of 
(fie utiiv( rsity to live up to its words. Hut they could make 
their vnU os heard in a i»reat variety of ways. 

Jn order (o maintain a true si)iril of eo-operalion and 
dialogue, lAU could su])i)ly inforn)ation al)out the various 
forms of participation which existed in ditferent juirls of the 
world, hot it should not recommend any one of these forms 
as bcin;^ a universal iiieai. 
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TllK MODKHMZA'I ION 01' I'XIVI.HSITY AI>M!N!STRATION 

Ucvort'iid l'\ Ma( (iiu:t;oH, Hevtor of tlic Ponlilica UnU 
vcmity of Jauki, said lliul ho was very much in favour of the 
niodenu/iiUon ol iin5vcnsily iuiininistration luil he drew alten- 
Uoi) lo Iho fuel llial inotiernizalion was mudo more difficuU 
in syslenis wliore the appoinlmcnl of j>eoj>le lo udminsilraUve 
posts wiis linked in general to tlieir aeadcinic earecrs. In 
some countries only titutur professors could heoumo rcelorii. 
Though tile two careers might he of e{[ual standing thoy called 
for entirely diflerent kiiuls of ahility wliicli were noX neces- 
sarily to he found in one and the same iierson. 

It wtHtltl he usefid if lAU were lo issue a recommendalion 
sta(inf< that llic status of {^rofosor shon)(J not ihseif constitute 
a dnc quu non for hecomin^' a university administrator or 
university liead. 

Dr, J. W, T, S*»iNKs, President of (he Vnlversilij of Sns- 
kalchvwnn^ believed that new nmnagcment tcehuiqucs should 
be introduced wliercver operations costing millions of dolhirs 
were involved, as was the ease with the universities. 

Administrative and lituuicial departments should be 
modernized anil i»rovtded with data processini^ equipment. 
Appropriate training,' shotdd he given to the ndminislrntivc 
staff and this couUI he done in particular by professional 
societies, such as the "Association of Kegistrars" or the "Cena- 
dian Assoeialion of University Husiness Officers". 

In the interest of eftlcieney and economy the administra- 
tive slaiY of Ihe university sliouUI include an suflleient number 
of fulMinu^ exeenlives and secretaries. AHhough it <l»d not 
always provide a guaranlee of good organization, an organi- 
granune shouhl also be estaf)lished so as to ensure an appro- 
priate distribution of responsibilities within the university. 
Without plarming in this area the dangers of confusion were 
innncnse. Moreover, an attempt should be made to convince 
n)e]nbi'rs (d' the teaching stalf that the a(hninistralion ;md l))r 
atlmhnstrulors had a legitimate rnle lo jduy in tiie universily, 
and vice versa. Kslahlishuient of salisfactory conunmucalions 
between all those engaged on Die same task was an rssei^lial 
jvart of good management. 

Ntodernization ami organization were to less css^'utial* 
for the teaching slalT as we)). H would often l>e worlhwhik* 
setting up bodies to study prol)len^s such as salary scales, 
retirement schemes, etc. In addition, the publication of an 
Jnter-nniver.vily bnlletiji would help towards increasi/)g the 
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number of oxclinnKcvs bclwwi Icciuvvrs luuI umh[ also help 
lo rciiiuvo the mislrusl tell hs lecturers losvanls Ihe univcrsUv 
administniUon, 

The rcspoiisihililies of llic administration wore hound to 
iucroase in future, More assistance than at present would have 
lo he^ive/i to lecliu'ers in drawing uj) realistic long-term i>lans 
Tor curricula and equii>incnt, and in translatiuK these plans 
into operational hndK^ts. Hegardless of Iho she of the histi- 
tulion, a close watch should ahvays he kept on expenditure 
in order lo see that the oplinuim yield was ohtuinod from 
resources and huUdings. The setting up of an institutional 
research hureau coulct make a great coutrihution lo this. 

Professor Henri Jan\i:» flonorary livcUn of the Fiee Uni- 
vt*rs\(ij a( llrussvls, singUul out four essential asi)ects of the 
(iuiversily management ]>roeess : study of the prohlems to 
l>e solve<i: taking of decisions in tlu* light of the policies 
adopted; implementation of the^ie decisioiis- and, HnaHy, 
checking and evahiution of the results achieved. This caHed 
for the selling up of inslrumenls of four disUncl types ; study 
and planning hodics; university governing bodies where 
decisions emerged from a free excliange of ideas; an adnu- 
nislration to carry out the decisions; and the supervisory 
bodies— tlieir r6Ie which was often overlooked was lo analyze 
systematically the extent to which the objectives had been 
achieved and to present their conclusions to the deeision- 
making author it ies. 

These few thoughts gave one ground for thinking that 
good management was not incompatible with a gejiuincly 
democratic way of life—quite the contrary. The nnivcrsily 
had often preferred lo devote its resources to researcli and 
teacliing rather than to administration, but it liad also often 
wasted part of its resources. Proper management of the 
tinanccs was more than ever necessary and it was essential 
lo allocate sufiieient fun(is lo ensure eftlcient and coherent 
administration. 

Dr. J. \VAi,K]b:R, 0/ ihe Vmvcrsity of Hinningham, stressed 
llial the demand for information made by administrative statl', 
stU(Jcnts ami the general public was increasing considerably, 
quite regardless of the management structures adoplcd. It 
would be useful to make a study of the problem of inform- 
ation cireulalion within the university and to find out wlinl 
machinery was l)esl suited to this work, 
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(i, .NfKnj:>tA\. Acdnu /icetor of lite Free UiiWersiiy 
of Amsictdum, said llml [\w lliou^ht it w^ivixi t'xuKgor- 
iition lo iituiiiluin that a ^ood professor did iiol inako a ^ood 
iuJininislralor. A university could 03)ly ej^joy Ihc kind of 
nuuiageinent it ncedctl if tlic person who took on adminislralive 
rcs|)onsil>iritie5i Nvas also in touch with research arid teaching; 
problems. 

A)i excellenl lecturer nyus of course not always a good 
rector, I)Ut some of Utc ciualUies rcqiiiral of each of \\mw were 
basically very siniihtr. 

Peo]>Je n]>peared prone to forget the history of our utuvcr' 
sities rather too quickly. Most of Uicm had been Kovcrned by 
professors and it was surely not fair to say ll\al Ihey hud been 
badly run. fn fact the best professcirs had often been tfie best 
rectors. 



Dr, H. Dow, of ihc VnivcrsHij of Mcbournc, said that it 
was all very well to talk about democratization and the 
uu)dernizalion of management, but one only had to count the 
n\«nl)cr of women takiUK part in the present meeting to see 
how VUilc progress had hvon )nade. 

Dr. K. G. Ki>\VAHUS» Vice'Chanccllor of (lie Univet'iittj of 
Uradford, argued that (he introduetton of new adxnmislralWo 
and planning syste/ns led one to think much more rigorously 
about tlic debnillon of Ibe objectives of ihc vm'iversUy and 
ai)out its r6le in general. 

Tlie efficiency of l!ie university could not be measured l)y 
such sunple and unambiguous parameters as those which were 
used in a busiriess /inn, such as the rate of iirofit. The univer- 
sity needed more complex sets of measurements, because its 
oljjcetives were eoinpfex and the (fucstion was wlielher it was 
jjossible to scjiarate them or wlietlier in fact they formed aii 
uidivisi!)le whole. 

Take, for example, the case of teaching and research, 
t.ooking at this from a strictly economic and profit-making 
angle, it might well he possible to demonstrate ihc desirnbiJity 
of organizing research and teacliing in separate inslilulions, 
and ojie )n)ght likewise argue that small fueuUies were not 
economic and that it would hd l)ettcr to combine them in 
i-ertain selected universities. Hut lliis would raise the ques- 
tion of the concept of the university. TJiere were certainly 
some traditional notions about the role and tlie nature of the 
university, which members of the university tended to take 
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for graulcd, hul Nvhich uVight well bo challenged one (h\y hy the 
general i)ul)tic uud Ihe governmcnl on grounds of efUcieney. 
The universities should, therefore, lake a close look al their 
objecUves and at Iheir inler-relalionshiiis, hefore it was loo 
lale ami before decisions had been taken more or less behind 
Iheir bucks. ISeie was a subject of study that might be pro- 
posed to lAU. 

Mgr. Ootavio N, Dkiki. Revior of the Ponlifical CalhoUc 
Universili; of Argeniinay agreeing that everyone was fully 
aware of the importance of the administration, felt this should 
not lead to an ovcr-esliuiaJion of its role. To give it pride 
of place Nsould only encourage the university to adopt tcchni- 
ctixiic and bureaucratic attitudes. The administndion must 
remain -an ancilliary, while Ihe important policy decisions 
should projjcrly be taken Uy the academic bodies. 

Dr. O. OsM.AN, Vice-ChanceUor of ihe University of 
Khartoum, emphasized that modernisation of university 
jnanagemeiU was often rendered impossible by the i>rolifer- 
ation of regulations and statutes. The University of Sussex, 
wliich was a young and progressive institution, had therefore 
attempted to lighten and simplify its administrative structure 
and its whole committee system. 

Although il was possible to send graduates to Kuropc to 
l)repare their doctorates and to train for university teaching, 
there were no similar opportunities lor tlie training of com- 
pelenl administrators. 

Tlie creation of special coxirses in administration lasting 
for perhaps one year and leading to a diploma would therefore 
be very desirable* l\U uiight help to promote this idea. 

Dr. J. Ben! TKZ, PreMdenl of Ihe University of Puerto Rico, 
sair! he was convinced that tu> subject showed belter than 
adminislration the difnculty, not to say the inipossibilily, of 
n>aking generalizations about the university. 

It was evident thai tlie j)roblems posed by management 
varied according to the size, situation, tasks and lields of 
'Vonuntlment" of a university. 

Moreover, there seemed to be a kind of dichotomy between 
the functions of the university administrator and those of 
"leadership" in the true sense. Nevertlieless, in the bigger 
universities, ul least, the wide variety of responsibilities such 
as ihe preparation of curricula or the planning of future acti- 
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vilics meant lliat the prosi<icul or the rcclor liad lo be both an 
ad/ninislrator ant) a "leader". 

II liatl often been (iemonstraled t!ial an outstanding pro- 
fessor did not necessarily make an t.xcellent administrator, but 
it was nonetlieless necessary for the athninistrator to be 
capable of identifying' himself with the basic aims of his insti- 
tution and to reveal personal (|ualilies beyond the limits of 
purely technical competence. 



Dr. N« A. Beljaev» Rector of Xovosibir^k Slate University, 
stressetl the i>arado\ of the contemporary sitnalion. On the 
one band, scientilte knowledge was inereasini^ in importance, 
while on the other, the constant input of new discoveries 
contirnially cast doubt niton its validity. 

The time was past when llie aim of university teacirm^^ 
conUn)c eonlined merely to inculcating^ a lixed body of know- 
kxli{e, it had ralher to Iraiu researeli workers capai)le of 
ctlucaling themselves, of analyzing new silualio)is and of 
finding their ow!i hearings, through the regenerating activity 
of their own experimental work* None of this could be 
achieveii outside the rciuwreh process itself and independenlly 
of the w(>rk actually done in tlie research laboratories* 

However^ lack (d' funds and highly iiualiHecl assistance, 
often make it very diflicull lo initiate all the students iulo 
resoareh, the more so since research cuuld no lonfjer be the 
exclusive preserve of the university. The setting u|) of spe- 
cialized researeli insUlutions was i)eeoming essential. liul this 
raised a question : how was research lo be lied in and co- 
ordinale<l with leaching in general? The experience of Novo- 
sibirsk University was of interest in this regar b The univer- 
sity was in a pilot city in the field of seicuiille ifuiovation, 
and fruitful co-operation had l)crn esl;d)!ished Jjetween t)u» 
university aiul the research institutes of the Academy of 
Sciences. In s[>ile of dinerences in their admiuistralive sys- 
tems, tlicse institutes co-operated closely willi llic university 
in particidar by [u'oviding research workers to teach there on a 
l>art-tiine l)asis. 

The benetUs were obvious. On the one hand, it gave the 
students full scope for laboratory work. On the other hand, 
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the students were Iniuuvl hy hfehly qualified leachers and Ihey 
Nvere able to move from one ihsUhitc lo another, which gave 
valuable flexibilily lo iheir Irahung. 

Finally, the living contact ))etween the uiicverstly and the 
other social and inthjsfrial insntiiUons gave studenrs a sense 
of their resju>nsibflit!os in public life, and this was at least 
as important as i>rofessional training. 

The matter of student representation was directly linked 
to that of social responsibilities, Soviet universities did not 
consider the ijroblem in isohUion but in the context of the 
multifarious activities that made up university life. 

Students took part in all university activities whether it 
he deciditig oji teaehijjg methods or working out the content 
of courses. 

At the Vniversity of Novosibirsk academic committees 
made up of students had been set up in eacli faculty. These 
committees m-ade rccomiuendalions to the university autho- 
rities about the efl'ectivcness of tlie curricula of the seminars 
and of teaching. 

These connniltees opened up dynamic contact between 
students and teachers and were found to bo much more useful 
and fertile than purely convcJitional forms of rej>rescntation. 

The Cu.URMAN, Professor II. Lapalus, commented that 
tlic phrase ^'university autonomy : links with other univer- 
sities and with other social institutions'* probably required 
some explanation. Among the problems it covered was the 
liarmonization of the life of ditTerent universities and possibly' 
of their specialization, and tif the ways of inoving from one to 
the other, etc. 



Dr. J, Katz» Rector of the Hebrew UnwersHy of Jems- 
ftlan, did not think that a rector could be judged solely on 
his qualities as an admintslralor. 

To guard and assert its independence the university s^hould 
have at its head a person who belonged to it and who was 
elected by the academic commuuily. This was learnt in the 
.Nfiddle Ages and the idea should be kept and deve]o])ed. 

This could he easily seen, moreover, among slmlents who 
demonstrated Iheir dissatisfaelion when the university had no 
real expression to its autonomy aiut fell under the inlhience 
of economic or industrial pressure grou])s. 

Uut university autonomy hu<l its limits, since its funds 
came from many sources. It could not alone determine its 
Inulget. It therefore had to tread a narrow tighlro]>e, not 
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iKnorinK sources of income wliich were its life blood, hut siiii 
roniaining masler of ilsolf, that is of its luhiunistralioa and 
fuluro policy ticcisio is. 



li. Ur/Mi>i-, rn\siilcn( of ifu^ Wv.st Gcriwm Rectors' 
<:onferenvi\ ([Ti}\\ attenluin to the fncl thai the ScienUfvc 
Council, which was res])onsibIo lor niakirif; rccoinnuTUlations 
on university policy, had suggested that the universities should 
he conlroUed, not by rectors, i>ul by jiresldcuts, who n^ight be 
l)usinessnien with extensive managerial experience. 

iIo\vever» the new electoral colleges, of whidi the students 
formed a part, were ill-disposed to entrust the control of the 
university to people from outside. 

In some cases they had elected a lectu*NT as president 
instead of a i>rofessor, wliich was not necessarily a had thing. 
At all events a university jiead was now rctpnred to negotiate 
wUh a variety of (|uite difTereut groups and in i)articular with 
the political authorities themselves. Apart from the qualities 
nieationed by some speakers, the head of a university should 
therefore also ])osse>s a certain talent for politics. 

Dr L. A. DoR.us, livcior of ilw Unwersiiy of Quebec, 
Monirealf believed that besides modernizing the managerncnl 
of individual universities, it was siecessary to set up bodies 
.such as conferences of rectors, the dircclor:ites of higher 
education or interuniversity councils, in order to establish 
some concordance between the activities of the institutions 
within a country* 

This meant that the autonomy of the university was 
relative and not absolute. It should be intact from the stand- 
point of thought and intellectual creation, but it could not 
remain sealed off when it c-aine to detf-rniining objectives and 
policies. The university could no longe,^ develop in a vacuum, 
unresponsive to tlie other social and educational institutions 
which surrounded it, and which should togelher follow a policy 
of concentrated and cfJicient development. 

I)n Dfakzk. of (he UnivcrsHij of lieinis, stressed that 
there could be no complete autonomy for the miivcrsities since 
their funds were derived largely from the stale, the provinces, 
(he muntctpafities and from other econonilc authorities. 

University autonomy was not a matter of awarding 
degrees, inilialing courses of study or organizing the appli- 
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calion of sciL'U».'o» il rcsiilcd in the freedom of Ihc university 

Tlio liaivci'siiy could not dclitierulely disregard Ihe social 
jiad tvononiio I'untext within wliicfi it was placed and the 
specitic needs of its eounlry, hui it shouJd not for a\l that 
forget its primary vociilion which wns the advancement of 
science in co-o]>eruUon with the universities of other countries, 
and the promotion of human progress, Tlie increased niimher 
of exchr.nges hetwcv^n nations made it belter able to fulfil its 
nnivorsul mission, tts role was not to pass system atic judge- 
tnenl on Die soeh'ty aroimd it, hui to show, through the inde- 
jiendcnce of its teachers, a critical and positive freedom. 

!n I*'rance, a country wliich had long suffered from exces- 
sive cenlraiizulion. llie election of Administrative Councils by 
the whole of the university community ought to bring about 
progress \t\ autonomy. This was a slow process which had 
been going on since the eiiac Intent of the hiw cret ting a new 
framework for higher education. The representative bodies 
of tfie university coiumunily were elected jointly by the pro- 
fessors, the academic junior slafl's, and the students, wha 
sometimes held as many as U) per cent of tlie seals, 

i'inally llie Council for Higher Ivducalion and llesearctj, 
shortly to be set up, would iiscif he elected by the elected 
bodies of ihe universities and should make it possible to pro- 
vide an even broader l)asis for the jirinciple of autonomy. 



TlUl\n DISCUSSION SESSION 

UKVOKM of I'MVKKSirV TK.Vr.lllMi 

student l*avticipation in Delerniiniiig 
the (Content of leactiiug and in 
Assessing IVrformancc 

Hev. l\ MAc(jHJ:(io«, Jiecior of the Caiholic Uni(fersit{/ 
of Lima, retraced the broad lines of the history of the 
regeneration of university life in the countries of Latin 
America. The Latin American university was a very special 
ease which did not fit info the classification suggested by 
Professor Janne nt the beginning of his report. 

In 1918, just after the Russian Jtevolution arul at a timc^ 
when the countries of tlie South American Continent did not 
have such close relations with the United Stales as Iwiay, a 
group of students met in Cordoba in Argentina and puldished 
what was calfod "Kl manifesto de Cordoba". 
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These students had set oul to describe what the r61c of 
the university in Latin America should he in the future. Two 
main points emerged from this text : the first delhicd the 
university as u community; the second asserted that this 
community was part of society as a whole and could not exist 
apart from it. 

Hill tJie students did not stop at fine words, they made sure 
they Were put into practice. To give suhslance to the univer- 
sity as a conuuunily, they denuu\dc(i that the decision-making 
^>ower hv sliared among the tliree main constiluant groups : 
the acaiU^mic stall, the students, and the fornu^ students, who 
were to provide the link with society at large. 

Moreover, new relationships grew up hetween the univer- 
sity and stk'iety. Apart from its teaching and research func- 
tions, the university now assumed t\ social function : this 
was to further the development of society through the educa- 
tion of adults, through vigilant criticism of society and through 
participation in social and economic life. v 

'i'he picture which thus enuM*ged of the .j.atin AnuTicun 
university ai)i)lying t!u\se principles in a variety ot ways was 
a profoundly original one» and it could not fen* instance he 
regarded as identifiable willi the Soviet model or with the 
North American model. 

It was difficult to make an overall asscssnuMit of results 
acliievcd. There were good universities in Latin America and 
others less good. One thing did however ai)pear certain after 
several decades' experience : student participation could not 
be considered as a panacea for all the ills afdicting the 
university. 



Professor IIi-nri Jannk, Professor lU Uie Free Universitij 
of Brussels, explained that he did not claim that all institutions 
<if higher education were covercct by the five types described 
in his report. 

It was a matter of historical fact that since the 10th Cen- 
tury these models had had a more or less profound influence 
on university developments Having said that, the Latin 
American experiment undou!)tedIy seemed original and 
interesting. However, the excellent documentary information 
sent to Professor Jannc in resjionse to his questionnaire dealt 
mainly with the growth in student nuud)ers, increases in 
budgets, new areas of specialisation, and newly created insti- 
tutes. It did not touch upon the problems so interestingly 
raised !)y the Reverend MacGregor. 
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K. SciiKKH-u, livctor of ihv Catholic School of 
iCconomics, Social Sciences and Loiu of Tilbiirg, said thut 
after the student uMiosl in the Xetliorlaiuls in Wm, a Univer- 
sily Hill had hoon draftmL 'i1iis reform sot out (he prijicipk's 
of a i»oliey of j>arlioii)ulion based on ecfuaf representation of 
the various sections of the univorsily conununity on the 
University Council, llosvever, sludcnls were not satisfied hy 
tiie draft Uiil and Ihey chnincd self-niiuiagenicnl in universilv 
udminislralion as well as in the preparation of curricida and 
in the apj»raisal of acadenuc performance. The rcforn\ 
envisaged !)y the students had been christened "project edu- 
cation". It provided for Muall working groups to Ije set uj) 
with responsibility for organizing university life at all levels 
and with the academic stall simi)ly active as advisers to them. 
Ail traditional forins of apjjraisal, e.s])eeially examinations, 
would he abolished and replace<l by the group which would 
jnake its own assessments. 

Kaeh groui> ^vould set its own targets, jitan its activities 
and hiy down coiulitions for the awarding of degrees. 

It should be added that many members of academic statT 
,supj>orted the idei.i and were making e\i>eriments with then). 

In fact such teaching methods raised very serious prob- 
lems, nuiinly through the abandonment of any form of indi* 
vtduaJ assessjnent of performance* It was highly desirable 
that the General Conference sho\ild declare its hostility towards 
the adojUion of any teaching system which did not include 
individual evaminatiotis. 

Dr. I. S. Av;du, Vive'ChanceUor of Amadn hello Vni- 
versihj, Zaria, believed that each university ought to settle 
the matter of student participation in the light of its owu 
particular situation. The contageousness of student demands 
linJited the universities' frcciloni of mano uvre and turned the 
problcjn of participation into a general prob'em. A general 
comment might therefore be to the point : Where a student 
went u]) to university for the sake of his own cultural enricl;- 
uient and ii\tellectual enlightenment, it was quite legitimate 
that he sho\ild parlieipale fully in decisions concerning the 
leaching he was givea; by contrast, if he entered the univer- 
sity for training in the perfornumce of a useful social func- 
tion, the university had a duty to ensure that the training he 
received was a(le({u;ilc. If one took medical students as an 
example, it was obvious that they should not tl*emselves 
decide uj>on the content of their course and that it would be 
a grave social danger to allow them to do so. 
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Dr. O. M. Os>iAN, VHV'Chanccllor of the Unwersity of 
Khartoum, uishod to conimoiU on the ([Uatity of education 
rather than on its content. Many nicmhers of stuff stuck 
closely to their notes (hiring Iheir lectures and did no more 
than repeal them from year to year. It was very difficult for 
the administration to form a real assessment of the quality 
of a teacher. There was a hrcakdown of connnunicatioii 
which should he put right. Students should perhaps he Invited 
more regularly lo give their opinion ahout the teaching they 
received. 

Dr. Lincoln Gordon. President of The Johns Hopkins 
Uniuersity, returned to the j)roblenis of the modernization of 
university ailministration, and university autonomy. He 
emphasized that the beards of trustees of ' American imiver^ 
silies were essentially composed of non-university representa- 
tives of pu[>lic life and the economic world. The system had 
hcen criticised us likely to compromise university autonomy, 
but in the conditions prevailing in the United States it worked 
well. It was wrong to say that husincssmcn who were 
members of university governijig bodies look advantage of 
their position to further their own interest; in many cases 
they protected the autonomy of the utiiversity more effectively 
than any other body would be capab: ^ of doing. Here again, 
the picture had to he looked at in the light of the cultural and 
social context of each country. In the United States the 
system introduced had proved satisfactory. 

What did, however, threaten to eat away the real autonomy 
of the universities was their lack of financial iJidcpendcnce. 
It could he anticipated that in the coming years costs would 
go up more rapidly than available resources. It was import- 
ant, therefore, that the universities should manage those 
resources with maximum efdcicncy. and modernizaU^n of 
n^onagement could be seen as one of the ways of defending 
autonomy. It was moreover very desirable that the tmiver- 
sities sliould have a com])letely free hand with j>arl» at least, 
of their resources, failing whirh, originalitv in leaching 
methods and scientilk idea/* would be stilled. 

Miss Pauline Cuao. Student nt Yale Uniuersity, insisted 
that students ro;cctcd the idea of ilie university as a neutral 
and autonomous community within society. They had come 
to realize that the univ rsity was first and foremost a social 
institution destined to interact with the community whose 
resources it used or even exploited. The old idea u( the 
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university as closed cojmiuinily of scholars should be comple- 
tely revised. 



M. G, Dailuxnt, Head of (hv llesearch Service, lAU, 
refi-rrcd (o Ihc work "Teiiching and Learning : An inlro- 
ducUon to New Methods and Resources in Higher Education" 
svritlcn as part of the joint Unesco-IAU programme in higher 
education by Messrs. Norman Mackenzie, Michacf Kraut and 
Hywcl C. Jones, ^ 

TJie idea for this study had grown out of a mocthig of a 
group of experts in Paris in 1%8. Following the meeting, 
the Rapporteur^ Mr, Mackenzie, had been asked to make a 
furtlier study taking the discussions of the group as its 
starting point. TJie interest of the work stcjumcd from the 
fact that it had been prepared by an exjiert in educational 
technology but was addressed to non-specialists, t?iat is to 
say, the ordinary practitioners of university teachuig and 
those concerned with the administration of higher education. 

A wide gap had in fact been found to exist between the 
academic staff as a whole and the specialists involved in peda- 
gogical research. Moreover, the use of new methods very 
often gave rise to confusion, since there was a temptrdion to 
apply them in order to solve some of quantitative problems 
arising in higher education, without any proper understanding 
of the benelits to be derived from them. 

This was one of the reasons why Mr, Mackenzie made a 
special study of the teaching objectives to which the new 
techniques were aj>plicahle and of the admn^istrative rci)er- 
cussions of their use on the structure of universities. 

New methods could no longer be grafted on to old systems; 
their introduction reverberatetl throughout the whole edifice 
of university adrninistration arid thus afTected the aims of the 
university. Thi.*^^ gave further food for thought about the 
objectives of university institutions. 

Dr. A. IJlakkj, Rector of (be Technical Uniuersily of 
firniislmyOf spoke of the comprehensive five year training 
courses for engineers which had been introduced in Czecho- 
sb)vakia. The first three years were devoted to general edu- 
ci lion followed by two years of specialized studies centred 
around problems students would face in industry. It was also 
essential for this training to be open to graduates already 
engaged in professional work; this was an important aspect 
of postgraduate sindy, to which great attention was being paid 
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in Czechoslovakia loclay- -IKoro were 48 courses of Ihis lypo in 
Bratislava—and to which JAU nij^Oit iilso j)ay .s/>cci;il ;Ulcnr/o/), 

Dr. A. M L.AZAREV. Rector of the UniversUy of Kishinev, 
stressed Uie importance of evening and correspondence courses 
in aduU university cducution. Full advantage had not l)een 
taken of the wide j)ossihilitics they offered bcciuise these po ■ - 
sibilitics were undcrestinuited in many countries. As Pro- 
fessor Janne had said in his rcporl, it was only very recently 
that they had be(n given real recognition, 

Correspondence and evening courses should in fact he 
accorded as much resj^cct as traditional education in the 
faculties. They resulted in a democratization and extension 
of university etiucation in general, Hroaf. social sectors of 
the comnuniity, which for material or other reasons hud 
previously J)cen luiabic to follow courses, were now in a 
position to do so. The democratization of community life 
niade it [)ossib!e to recruit talent from every strata of society, 
it was also important to provide the niatcrial means for the 
development of this talent. In addition to this, new prospects 
were opening u|>, for the dcveloi)ing countries in particular, 
in the fuorc rapid training of graduates, Finally, these forms 
of education l)ronght with them a more rational a)ul elTectjve 
employment of scienlifie and teaching slafT as well as of 
material and financial resources of tlie university for the 
benefit of tlie community. 

All these ideas had become realities in the Soviet Union, 
the Socialist countries and in certain other countries. As 
Professor Janne had pointed out, university training for the 
adult population enjoyed a very important place in the USSR 
and had been greatly extended to cover social, economic or 
technical activilies. 

In VM\ alone nn)re than 269»0()0 specialists had received 
training by evening or corresi>ondence courses in the USSR. 
During the lust ten years, the intelligentsia of Soviet Moldavia 
had increased by 37,167. The importance of such matters 
.*'ould eventnally be rellected in the reconunendalions of the 
General Conference. 



Dr. \L F. SiiKKFjKLu, o( (he University of Toronto, ment- 
ioned a research prognnnme into the characteristics of good 
university education which had been undertaken in his 
university. Initially a <iu<^J^tionnaire had been prepared and 
sent to 7,000 gradnates of xariows facnWws, in Id different 
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universities to colled olemenls for llie deanition of u good 
university teacher. Tlic nuijorily of those rei>lv2ni{ entered 
university in 1%8, 1963 or 1958. and were able to name Inyo or 
three excellent teachers, hut 40 of them said they had never 
heen fortunate enouKli to meet one. It was interesting to 
notice lliat quite a number of teachers who had enjoyed the 
sympathy of their students had later played or were still 
playing imiiortant roles in public life : for example, I)r Cyril 
James, llonorary i>rcsideat of lAU, Mr. P. Trudeau, Prime 
Minister of Canada. M. l\. Uourussa, Prime Minister of Quebec, 
or M. Jean-tJuy Cardinal, Minister of Kducation for the 
province. Twenty four of the teachers named had been asked 
to write an essay on their conception of education. All their 
answers were dilTerenl and this seemed to indicate thai there 
were many ways of teaching welL J'lvery teacher was con- 
t routed with a very wide range of minds' in his classes and 
they did nut all react in the same way to his teactnng. Tlierc 
were various degrees of "compatibili'ty'* between teachers and 
sludenls. This partly exi)!ained the long list of good lecturers 
rccor(ied by the survey. Not all the votes iiad been cast for a 
few stars of the educational world. In fact the survey revealed 
that the signs I)y which leaching of real merit could he recog- 
nized were rather traditional, in other words, competent 
work and an intelligent attitude towards relations between 
teacher and student. The survey would be published, in 
French and Hngiish, j)robahly under the titles "Professors as 
Teachers", "Les professeurs en tant qu'enscignanls". 

pr. O. OtivEiRA, Execntiue Secretary of the Council of 
BtaziHan Rectors, gave Information about an experiment in 
student participation in social life in Brazil with which he had 
been closely associated. 

In lOCG the University Kconomic l)evelo]>ment Movement 
had been started under the j)alronage of f^oberlo Campus, 
former Ambassador to the United States. Us purjmse was to 
help stndents establish contact with the national community. 
One of its enterprises, the lloudon jiroject, deserved parlicidar 
attention. This involved sending student groups ijito the 
remotest areas of Hrazil, in ])articular Amazonia, It was a 
large-scale oj^eratinn requiring the movement of between six 
and seven tlunisaiid students twice a year from one end of the 
country to the other. They travelled, together with meni])ers 
of academic staff, went to live for two months in "backward" 
societies allcmi)ling to tackle their jirolilcms with the means 
they had avaihdilc. Anuuig tlictn were doctors, dentists, 
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etiKineors, sociologists, etc. This cxpcrinunit liad brouglil 
sUiaeiils to nn awaroness of llioir country's prohlctus, of svhich 
llioy had (|iiilc often been ignorant. It might further lav the 
foundations for that *\erlieal solidarity" which was too often 
absent in developing .societies. 

One way of stetnining the brain drain, was for the acad- 
emic staff to he paid at international rates. But the result 
of this was that their salaries were souietinies M) times 
higher than the minimum wage. Such a discrepancy might 
well create an unbridgeable gap between the various strata of 
Society unless measures were taken to eslaldish genuine com- 
jnunication between tliem. 



NJr. JiLio Cksak Maktinez, Student at the Antonomoiis 
Uniiwrsiltj of San Domingo, emphasized that student unrest 
had become more and more pressing in ].atin An^erican uni- 
versities since the (y>rdoba Manifesto of H)18. The students, 
like the teaching and administrative stafT, claimed full partici- 
pation in university governaiice. But this was a world pro- 
blem extending far beyond the frontiers of I.atij) America and 
there should be a greater student participation in the next 
General Conference. 



Dr. A. Gkklo, Hector of the Free Unwemiy of Briissets, 
referring to Professor Janne's statement, singled out four main 
principles for university reform : equality of opporUmity» 
guidance, life-long education, and lastly, paVticipation, within 
which he distinguished between the practice of teaching and 
research in small groups. 

This analysis gave rise to a number of conuncnts. 

I'irsUy, e(|uaUty of opjiortunity implied that teaching 
should not be done in small groups and that the university 
should give a much bigger place to self-education and to 
evening or corresjiondencc courses. 

Secondly, the develojjment of audio-visual techni(iues and 
in particular education by television would be rellccted in a 
recrudescence of ex cnlhedra courses, which had been vio- 
lently condenuied of late. 

Thirdly, the claim that all university ecKication should 
be done througli the ''project method" advocated by some 
Dutch students was a retrograde assertion. It amounted to a 
claim for privileges for those who were able to follow univer- 
sity courses, while ruling out mass education c whereas a 
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coi^sulorahle sfiuandcriag of inlcllcclual capacily was sllll to be 
i'ound hi many counlries. 

This was not In any way lo misconslruc Ihc often indis- 
])L'nsilj|o process of oducaliun in small groups. lUit side by 
side wifh tliis it would be necessary for a lonK time lo come to 
retain vx caihalra teaching, thai is to say, the professorial 
lecture. 

The Chairman sui^gested that the last part of llic session 
be devoted lo item 3 : the role of research for university 
tcactiers and students and llie place of pedagogical research 
in the university. 

Dr. Fassi I'lURi. Director of the University Centre for 
Scientilk Research of the Mohammed V UniuersUyt iiabal, 
explained that the education and training of high leve! per- 
sonnel satisded the most inuuc<iiate needs of society* This 
was why there might he a tendency to consider them iis cons- 
tituting the foremost task of universities and lo relegate 
research to llie second rank, if not eliminate it allogelher. It 
\vas essential for lAU to draw llic attention of universities lo 
this danger, since research was a fundamental necessity for 
professor and student alike. 

Xevertheless, a distinction eonhl be made Jjctwoen several 
kinds of research. There was first "i)re-teac]iing" researclu 
where the professor prepared liis lectures and organized the 
material for j^resentalion lo and discussion with his students. 

A second kin<J of research* just as sim])le as the llrst, wiis 
that pursued as j)arl of a course and often leading lo a 
I)ublished work. Tiiese two kinds of research were an integral 
part of education. 

However, there were otiier kintls of research, lengthy and 
laborious, which were quite unrelated to etiucational develop- 
mcnL Tliese were all very well for universities which had Die 
means to undertake them, lUit, it was questionabJe whether 
they had any [)lace in the universities of the devclojiing coun- 
tries. Tlie universiUes conid, htnvcvcr, contribute lo the dcvcl- 
opmenl of tlieir country through ai>p]tcd research leading 
lo short- and medium term results. As for pedagogical 
research, it nmst be noticed that teaching technifpies were at 
present very complex arul that pedagogy had become a science. 
It was important not so nmch to have extensive knowledge 
but to know how to pass il on. In July UI70, a Unesco seminar 
had been held at Habat to study techniques and methods of 
biology leaching in African countries, it was then realized 
how ilUadapled Uiis leacliing was lo their national and cultural 
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condilioiis not least by llie examples useti iis illiislralions in 
teaching. 

In this context, pecla^ogieal research should aim to sUuly 
the piOccsses of understanding and assimilation jieculiar to 
students in each country with a constant eye to their motiv- 
ations. Science^ being universal, could not he given a national 
character, but it sliould he made more accessible to the stu- 
dents as well as to the hirgcst possible section of tijc popu* 
lation. 

Professor 11, Jannk. Honorary Hector of the Free Uni- 
ovrsity of Hnisseh, considered that even if research should 
become an activity which improved all teaching in the univer- 
sity, it should not for all that serve as the sole criterion for 
the appointment of academic stafT. 

University cnhicatioii re(|uired above all that the teacher 
should have something to say; in short, that he should [)e a 
seeker with a creative mind. Better a teacher with a rich 
ciiUure, even if lu^ were somewhat uncertain in his teaching 
methods. 

Mr. Louis JoiouiN, of ilic Inlcrnaiional Association of 
University Professors and LectarerSy referred to a report on 
college and university administration which had been prepared 
since ll)G7 by a group of people rejircsenting the Association 
of Boards of Trustees, the American Council for I'^ducation, and 
the American Association of University Professors. The inten- 
tion had at Hrsl been to draw up a list of responsibilities and 
rights of members of Boards of Trustees, and of the teaching 
and administrative stan\ Jiul these separate elements Jiad 
subsequently merged and finally taken on the appearance of 
one single problem. It hud also become clear that it was 
better to start from tile notion of the function to be performed, 
rather than that of the prerogatives of one group or another. 
The question then became one of discovering what should be 
done by each in the preiiaration and implementation of edu- 
cational policy. The report linally admitted that higher 
education had not so far recognized the urgency and aculeness 
of student problems. In this regard, three comments should 
tie nuide. 

In the first place, the student wanted to be master of his 
own personal life and would no longer bow to the restricting 
regulations by which lie was hedged in, for example, in halls 
of residence. This was an established fact and there was no 
need to discuss it at length. 
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The socoiul ootunu'iU conoorucd lUo involvtMiUMit of \]w 
stuck'nt in ddiMiainini^ Mic ^cnoral iKilicy of tlic iinivcTsily. 
Here, the ilocisivu laclor sIkuiUI 1h» tlial af coinpetnicc uiura 
careful twaniiiialiort sliouhf \w iiuulo oi what the studeiU could 
e()n[ril)ule and Nvhal he ecndd not eoiilrlhule lo Ihc iiianagc- 
incnl process. 

The lliird poihl was lhai yoiiii^ people today were gener- 
ally more mature am! eiillivaled lliaii their nineteenth ecntuiy 
ancestors, U was rather liifticull for them to see the univer- 
sity as an anlonoinous and neutral entity on the fringe of 
society: hut it was at the same time very har(f for them to tlntl 
outlets for connnitinenl to lluit society. The l)eKinnin£< of a 
soh»tion to the present difficulties wotdd probably be found if 
the ujuvf rsities could help students to take an active part in 
ifie life ol society. 

Tile CiiAiHMAN. Professor Lapaixs, closed the discussion 
and informed the nieetiuK of the great pleasure he had fell 
in seeing the interest everyone showed in the study of the 
theme, lie thanked his colleagues \ ery warmly for llieir juirl- 
icipution. 



CLOSING PLKNAHV SKSSIOX 

Professor C. K. Zi:rayk, President of ihc Assochiion, 
opened the session and asked Professeur Lapahis to comment 
on the discussions he had cluiired. 

Professor K, Lapalus, Cbninnnn of the discussion session, 
said that one of the speakers had suggested that the theme 
might just as well have been cnlilled "Society and the Needs 
of the Contemporary Uni\'crsily'\ This inversion was more 
than just a humorous cpiip. foqf the discussion !)rnughl out 
clearly liie dialectical nature of rehitions tietwecJi the univer- 
sity aiut society. 

The session had on the whole been well attended and had 
aroused lively interest. As might liave been anticipated, the 
discussions on student participation had been the nu)st ani- 
mated. This seemed in fad to relleel a profound and prot>- 
ably positive general need. Hut behind it lay an enormous 
variety of siluatifuis and interpretations. The solutions chosen 
varied from country lo country as well as from one area of 
decision-making to another* and it would be vain to imagine 
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that onr .single forijiwlii could fmd iniivcrsal ap]iIication, 
regardless of llie liolitical, ecutioniie, sorial or eulUiral coiilcxl. 
The (lohalc was therefore far from cU)sed. 

Tile probloins of determining social nee<ls and of student 
guidance had also given vise to interesting discussion. A 
number of diflerent points of view had been put forward and 
one particular idea whicli had emerged was thai, although the 
university couh! not alone J)e exj)eclod to define the needs of 
society, it must participate in tiie process of dermilion and 
learn to gain enough credance with the public authorities to 
be listened to as a trusted adviser. 

The (piestion of integrating intermediate vocational 
training into Ihe uni\ersity had also demonstrated the extent 
of dilTercnces in situation and point of view, so much so that 
the same arguments had on occasions been used to justify 
oi)posite solutions. This would only come as a surprise if 
one overlooked the fact that when conditions varied the same 
ohjeclivcs might well call for dilTerent approaches. 

Continuous training and adult eduealion liad ])een recogn- 
ized as fundamental reciuirements of contemporary society. 
Hut tlie approaches varied from country to country. In many 
they as yet constituted a very new field for the universities, 
but some encouraging experiments had already been nuule. 

It had also been generally agreed, with* some shades of 
opinion, that the university had a critical role to i)Jay within 
society, provided that sucli criticism bore a positive and 
constrnclive stamp. Several speakers hoped for mutual 
recognition by society and by the university of their respec- 
tive re(iuirements. 

The need for and reci[)rocai character of exchanges liad 
come uj) again in a rpnte different connexion : university 
managenienl. It had been pointed out that altiiough a good 
teacher was not necessarily a good adininistrator, a good 
administrator could not afl'ord to be ifinoranl of wjial made 
the essential stuff of university life; tfiere had therefore to 
be a constant interaction between Icaclicrs and administrators, 
particularly when management methods were becoming more 
elaborate and more complex. Modernization of teaching was 
linked with modernization of management to the extent that 
tiic use of new leclini(jues must itself be carefully calculated 
and managed in the ligiit of objectives. The new techni(|ucs, 
he emphasized* could not Jje regarded as a panacea for t!ie 
tpiantilative i)rol>lems of higher education. They had valuable 
ffualilative properties of their own which had to be explored 
and put to good cfTect within the whole comj)lex of universilv 
life. 
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As for research hi leaching nielhods, \U\s ranged from Ihc 
teacher's own lliinking ahoxil his work'-aiut research was then 
inseparable from the teaching process itself— to systematic 
studies conducted in'*spccialized institutes.* Whatever the 
ap]>roach adojiled — which often depended on resources— it 
seemed that a greater elTorl had to he made to adapt teaching 
given to the needs of the students and also, for examplci to 
IIjc special conditions of the developing countries. 

On all these points a great need for information had been 
foU» which lAV, in coHahoration with Unesco and other orga- 
nizalions, might usefully help to meet. 

The Chairman thanked Professor Lapalus warmly for 
Ills introduction and opened the general discussion. 

Hcv, Fatlier J. Di7CH(rKr, of ihc Saint Josepli Uniuersily, 
Ih'irtii, observed that there had been no tendency in the dis- 
cussions to exaggerate the objective nature of the needs of 
society nor the infallibility of long-term economic and demo- 
graphic forecasts. These were none the less areas wlierc the 
universities of certain developing countries were particularly 
poor, for the only infonnalion they had was ])rovided and often 
oriented by governments. It would therefore be extremely 
helpful for thejn to be belter documented on what universities 
in other countries were doing in the way of forecasting needs 
and adapting their training policies, 

J>r, S. Sjnoh» Pro-Vice-CI\(invel(or of (he t/nmcrsi/y of 
Delhi, also insisted, upon the imi>ortance of information 
and on the role which fell to lAU in the matter. Of course, 
the Association could not gather exhaustive documentation 
on all subjects, but it could i>erhaps, despite the possible 
disadvantages of the metliod, send out questionnaires to 
member universities asking what they were already doing or 
proposing to do on a numl)ev of the important issues menlione<l 
during the discussions. In any case, it \vas im))orlant thai the 
Association give as much help as iiossible to those of its 
meml)ers interested to know what was going on in other parts 
of the world. 

Dr. b\ KxuMVZO, VivC'Cliancellor of Makarcrc Uniucrsily, 
sounded a warning against a certain attitude of demagogy and 
resignation which could well lead the universities to alumdon 
their responsibilities towar(!s the students* 
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X. PusKY, President of Iluroard Uniuersity, made a 
number of observations about the critical role of tUc univer- 
sity and i>aid that in his opinion it was very difficult to pro- 
pound any general rules. There were countries where the 
universities could criticize those responsible for political or 
economic policy; there were others where they could not do 
so without imperilling their very existence, Kach university 
must seek its own way in Us particular situation. 

There was, however^ one important point which had not 
perhaps liccn stressed sufficiently during the discussions. 
There had been a tendency to consider the university as a ser- 
vice institution and to disregard the interests of the members 
of the universities themselves. Now» in developed societies at 
least, one of the important functions of the university was to 
j>rovide scholars with propitious surroundings in which to 
work. It might therefore be hoped that the final report would 
not altogether overlook the needs of scholars and intellectuals, 
whose interests had as much claim to he defended as did those 
of other groups in society, 

Mr. H. Rekshavok, of (he Saiional Uniocrsiiy of Aus- 
Iralia^ warned that if it was often enough repeated that the 
university was a community of scholars people would finally 
come to believe it. Several consequences followed from this 
idea, If the university was a community dedicated to ration- 
ality it (lid not have to ask itself where an idea came from, it 
had in the first place to evaluate the idea itself. Moreover, to 
say that it was a community was to say also that all its 
members had the right to participate in decision-making. 
Lastly and above all, the comnumily I)ccaine a reality only 
when confidence reigned among the various elements comp- 
osing it. Teachers should not fear students merely l»ecause 
they were students, nor should students attack teachers simply 
because they were teachers. Once a dialogue had been esta- 
blished, it was arbitrary to try to conlin.^ it to a certain categ- 
ory of ([uestions. Students were warned against iutelleclual 
apathy, they were told their minds Nvcrc more than mere 
blolting-paper to soak up ideas. Hut if Miey were encouraged 
to show a critical sense inside their own discii)line, why should 
they be prevented from questioning the discipline as sucii, 
from examijiing the value and benefit of including it in the 
curriculum? 

Dr. S. Lopez, President of the University of the Philip* 
pineSf wished to s\K\\k from experience in favour of student 
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iKitllciinaiiMi. At all the levels dotincd by U\\ Aziz -consull- 
aCion. noi^oliallon, pailicipaliaii ~ llic Uiiivcrsily of the Philip- 
pines had for some lime hcon moving towards co-iiuinageniont. 
I-'or a year it had had ojie shidenl. elected by his com- 
rades» on its higliest j^oveniiii^ hody» the Comieil of He^^ents, 
which was formed of V2 members. The presence of this studeiil 
had been a source of great slinudus and he had shown a remar- 
kable sense of responsibility. It was therefore ([uite unfair 
to tax students with irresponsibility. It was pcHiaps taking 
a risk to admit tliem to the highest l)odies of the university. 
But was that risk any greater than when businessmen or 
governnient rei>rcsentatives were admitted? And if the uni- 
versity wished to be u democratic factor in society, it should 
not itsctt remain impervious to democratic procedures. 

Dr. \V, BiNO, of the University of the Republic, Monte- 
video, explained that he had worked all his life, as a student, 
young leacluw, professor, dean and rector in a univc-sity with 
eoMnanagement and lie too believed the experiment very 
positive. The students did indeed show a great sense of res- 
I>onsibiUty on the Councils, and they had a Jot of new ideas; 
Why sliould a university he belter run l)y a closed professorial 
body, working in a vaeuum, quietly nurturing its petty or 
great feuds and friendships, and surviving by co-opting from 
within its own ranks. It would be objected that tlie students 
were not (pialined^ for instance, to nominate professors. But 
was there any real certainty that the minister or the bishoj), 
who in some universities was responsible for nominations was 
any belter qualified? 

Dr. A. A, KwAPoxG, VicC'Chancellor of the University of 
Ghana, emphasized that the problem of participation should 
be set in context. It was in fact a j)robleni which had been 
discovered in certain parts of the world and then exported to 
otiiers by television and radio. Some peoi)le came close to 
preaching participation as a sort of panacea for ail evils, hut 
it was quite clear that no single formula could suit all univer- 
sities. The important thing was to establish linos of free and 
continuous conununication between teachers and taught. But 
while the university was indeed a democratic institution', it 
was also of necessity an aristocratic institution, for it reHed 
on the competence and knowledge which some of its members 
possessed in larger measure than others. In the end there 
could be no golden rule and the essential thing was to rccog- 
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uize thill wind wns |,'oo(l for one uiiiversily svas not ncccs- 
Jiarily Mood for ali the ol!icrs. 

Dr. J. M^ruKSo.v, Vice^Cha/iceUor of Mo/wsh Vnwenily, 
nolcd that the discussions had centred largely around notions 
of effeetivoncss and expediency, and on Itie whole very little 
had heen said ahout the notion of morality. It jiad often been 
said that (ho universities were the conscience of society and 
it would be very sad if they foi^ot this. The most dis- 
appointing feature of contemporary university life was the 
extent to which some students and even some touchers were 
prepared to distort the truth wJien it suited them. And the 
same was tme of the oulhreak of violence in Xho. university. 
For a vice-chunceilor to he kicked by a student was not 
shocking because this was no way for a student to behave 
towards a vice-chancellor, but much more l>asically. because 
it was not (he way for one huuian Xmn^ to behave towards 
another human bein;^. This delerioration in the moral climate 
should he a serious preoccupation for the universities and 
their International Association. It wo\dd !>e essential for 
Ihcm not to determfne their actions and recommendations 
solcJy by what was elTective, but also by what was fair and 
rii?hl. 

The Reverend Father QitiLEs, RedoT of the UnioirsUij 
del Salvador, Buenos Aires, expressed the hope that the final 
report might include references to the problem of research, 
and in particular to research applied to the needs of the uni- 
versily's own connliy. Teams of teachers and students 
should endeavour to identify the needs and i)rohlems of their 
society and try to find scientific solution to them. That would 
put life into research, contribute to development and enuble 
students to feel a sense of involvement in socially useful work. 

M. A. Mp.ask, of Lovanium Vnivcrdiy, Kinshasa, believed 
that the problem of participation was often put wrongly 
— students' hohavioiir was not nccvss\.\r\\y the smw when 
they were siltini^ on a Council, where they no doubt were 
capable of showing understandint* and rcsponsiI)ility. as it was 
when they were face to face with their comrades and had to 
explain to thorn decisions which had been taken. There was 
a danger of their f^ettin^^ carried away by the crowd, or else 
of perpetual disavowal by the students of their own repre- 
sentatives. Hut the university could not exist beset hy 
conllicls and juMluips the n^ost important thing was to know 
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how lo difuse Ihcm in j;ood timo by mecms; of good commu- 
nications. 

The CHAiH>rAN asked Prolcssor Janm:. aulhor of Ihc 
rcporl presented U> Ifie Conference, svlicther he liad any 
i^enoral comments lo make on the discussions. 

l-rofcssor H, Jannk» of Ihc Free University of Bnisseh^ 
sard Miat he would nuTcIy nuikc one or two personal remarks 
on points ho felt lo he of pariicuhir importance. 

Firsts participation : it seemed to rellect a profound need 
in yoimi^ peope and one thai was gradually growini?. In Ihe 
long run, the absence of any participation seemed therefore 
to he ruled out. Hut whul was equally ruled out was the *'one 
man, one vote ' pattern, which had been ]>roposcd in Fniland, 
The idea of the university dominated by a majority of the 
taui^ht was uiconceivabie. It was all therefore a matter of 
weit^hlinj^ responsibilities amoni^ the various groups, and here 
the soUdions could he just as varied as the situations 
warranted. The essential thin^ was to fuul at the start u 
rornuda aeeeptable to all parties. 

Another lm])ortant point which, for want of time, had 
not been covered thorouf^hiy in the {liscussions, was that of 
th^ use of new teaehin^^ techni([ucs in the university. These 
could have far-reachini,', and at Hrst sight paradoxical clTects 
on flie structures of hif?!u^r education. To take television, 
for exami)le : it was a decentralizing factor in the sense that 
it could reach students dispersed in space, luit it was also 
a c<ntrali7Jni^ factor in the sense that it broadcast from a 
central point standardized teaching material which was in 
some ways reminiscent of the professorial lecture. The 
various computer-based teaching macliines, by contrast, were 
an irulividualizing factor in education, enaliling the student 
lo learn at his own siK'cd, Hut they were also a centralizing 
factor since, so long as individual honu\s did not have the 
necessary e(|ui]>ment. they I>rought the students on to tlu* 
miiversily campus. The proper use and judicious eom- 
liination of all these n^ethods would thus call for complex 
orj>anizational nu^isures. In certain respects higher edn ration 
would become more and move similar to an industry, in the 
sense liiat it would have to deal with larger and larger masses 
and apply increasingly rigorous i>rordability criteria. The 
Wf>rd "intluslry" migiit sound a false note in some ears, hut 
what then of the wor<ls "craft apprenticeship'* which would be 
<iuite a good descri)dion of what the university was doing 
today? 
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For the uiiivorsKy to try to ri'spond better to certain 
specific needs of society in no way meant i^bdicatin^' its 
humanist and cultural functions, hi any case if it winhcd 
to avoid causing deplorable human waste, il nuis; try to inform 
students hetler about the nature of their i^Uidies and about 
where they would lead. At present students entered uni- 
versity with only sketchy, haphazard or erroneous ideas of 
what was in store for them. This situation obviously 
favoured the upper chisses, who had a belter knowledj;e of 
tlie rules of the game and of the advantage of various pro- 
fessions. A great deal of effort must therefore be put into 
guidance. It was the job of the public authorities to make 
more or less huig-term forecasts of employment trends, 
which was a difricult, though not impossible task (one only 
h:u) io rvmcmhcr, for wsUmce, that )n the educational sj)here 
it was possible to make highly accurate calculations of the 
numlKM' of posts rccpured for a given period). It was up 
to the professional organi/uHons t(» make their needs and 
possibilities belter known, and it w-as the university's 
business to inform stu(kmts about the nature of the various 
courses of study and the aptitntk's they called for. This 
was one of the nu>sl imi)ortinil requuTments which would 
have to be met in the couAing years. 

The Chairniax warmly tlianked Professor Javni: and the 
other speakers warndy, anct declared the sessions closed. 



UlCPOUT HY l)r, J. 1\ LKDOY 
OX THK UNIVKUSny 
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'I'he theme presupposes a clear un<!erstanding of the 
essential nature of the nniversity and of the condition of 
contemporary society, yet definitions of general acceptability, 
mucli less of universal vaiidily, iire dlfiicult to formulate and 
to sustain. Both the university and society have, in recent 
<!ecades, entered a phase of dynamic and turbulent devel- 
opment which leaves old certainties and settled opinions 
deeply shaken and even discarded. Many of the issues of 
the current debate were identified in the sensitive and 
judicious analysis of I^rofessor Henri Janne whose basic paper 
was a most helpful point of departure, and of return, in our 
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<lisciissioijs. t\ hiclful (locumcnl which stimulated Nvilhoiil 
discouraging the expression of other opinions. 

It is not intended now to offer a full summary of the 
points which he has made, hut rather to attempt a distillation 
of both his essay and of the wide-ranging comment which it 
aroused. Such elTorls rarely give much general satisfaction, 
especially in such circumstances as the present when we have 
considered problems of world-wide extent, in an almost 
contradictory variety of cultural and political systems, yet 
with your indulgence, 1 shrll try. 

Until u few years ago, the university was on the whole 
an institution of a settled und known character, passing per- 
haps through a moderate evolution, gradual and slow-paccd, 
an accepted but not a much noticed feature of the national 
scene throughout Kuroi>o and the Americas. After troubled 
origins and even violent episodes in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, the universities had generally moved into 
quiet waters, l>ut not into the main stream of national life, 
occasionally subsiding from tranquillity to stagnation, now 
and then to be revived by gentle reforms. The prestige of 
the Kuro]>ean prototype was so great that it was closely 
duplicated without question when higher education began to 
be promoted on other continents in th.; nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, in much the same spirit of respectful 
imitation as that which required the Parliamentary Speakers 
of new African countries to wear the traditional eighteenth 
century wigs of their Knglish counterparts. 

The historical experience of the medieval universities had 
demonstrated the necessity of cohesion and autonomy, in the 
defence of academic freedom against threats from outside 
pressures, and so had led to the development of the theory 
and practice of community and immunity, as M. Janne neatly 
expressed it, basic positions still widely held, and regarded, 
in the view of many, as the essential safeguard of any uni- 
versity. As to its functions, it was the recognized objective 
of the university to i>rcscrve and to transmit knowledge, with 
a broad universality, an aim which was ultimately augmented 
in the nineteenth century, with a new dimension, the 
extension of knewlcdge through : \search. 

Hut. lurking in the background, under the thrust of both 
roinotr lanl imniecMate In/luences, new and intense pressures 
were building up which, almost without warning, in the last 
ten years, with swift and dranudic force, have been shattering 
the traditional ])attern. confronting us with a radical alteration 
of (he universily as we had always known it and which we 
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had ussiinird wouUI roinnin rclaiivoty unchnnyod in our lifc- 
liiuc, \{\ rclrosj)cct, wo can soc Ihiil sonic of this was 
inovitiihle, ^ivcn Iho Induslrial Kovoliilion with Ihe rosuUinj^ 
not'd for lochnoloj^i^'id advancotncnt, and Iho su!)soqucnl 
explosion of knowlcdf^o, I'spociaUy scientific, in the ])ast twenty 
years. If this was all, the universities wonkl today he facinj^ 
prohlenis grave enouj^h, troubled by the inadeqinicy of their 
c»wn structure and hy pressing linauchd anxieties. 13ut, to 
coinpouiul these [)rohlerns, we have suddenly been confronted 
hy a Hood of students, wilhont precedent in history. There 
is no niend)er institution in tliis Association wliich has not 
doubled its curohnent in tlie last decade, and there are many 
whieli have tripled or even (puulrupled their registration. 
Moreover, all over the world, there had i^ceu a rush to esta- 
blish new institutions, and at this meeting there are repre- 
sented scores of universities which did not even exist when 
we met in .Nfexieo ('ily in lOGO. 

The c(»st id' all this, In our resi)eetive countries, has been 
crushing, and now leads to furtlier grievous troubles, since, 
l)y tfie time enrolment has dmd)ied, expenses have inorc than 
(toubled, as inlhitton uuives on for live or six years, and as 
the universities enter new and expensive jirofossional fields, 
graduate studies and research projects. It is a common 
experience that when enrolment lias doubled the budget has 
(piadrui)led. Vet, while this is happening, the pidilic 
authority is eojiing with rising expectations in other sectors 
of the social douiain, r(»r increased welfare, medical services 
and provision for the aged. It is clear that in many countries 
luiiversity expenses have outpaced Mie increase in national 
resources, 'fbercfore, they can l)e met only if oUwv needs 
are denied or [uistijoned. And so we are brought face to face 
with the necessity of determining priorities, about which we 
will all hear nuieli more in the next few years. To put the 
ultimate (piesticui -for whom sludt we provide if wc cannot 
lake care t)f both, as few countries can, the deservuig aged 
or the as])iring young? Which shall jirevail, our warm 
compassion in response to jiersonal indebte(hiess to our 
parents for yesterday, or our shared ambition responsive to 
the hopes of our children for tomorrow? 

Such challenges we cannot avoid, and they comiud us to 
consider the basic questiims whicb have liaunted us through- 
out this Conference, the nature of the university and tlie 
needs of society. Addressing himself to the first question, 
M. Janne, adopting an interesting summary jjrojioscd hy 
others, has brougld to our atlention an analytic lal^le, 
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involviiif^ llu* opinions of siicli divorso persons as (Cardinal 
Xownian, Profi'ssors .lasi>i'rs and W'hiloIunuK Napoloon and 
Lonlri, which certain ly <dVcrs a wide option of ])asic ass- 
iiniplions. IncidontaHy, il is unllkoly find any sinj^k* 
dcclaralion of iniivorsily aims could cnlirciy bridge the gap 
from Xowinan to !.onin» hnl as a cliccring cxainj)lc of near 
sncccss, perhaps from an nnlikoly source, I vcnlnro to qnotc 
to yon those words from the charter of Trinity Ca>Hcj^c, Dnhlin, 
founded in !31U : 

for the bene lit of llie ssliole coinitry, wlierchy Knuw- 
letlt^c, I-earnin,^ and Civility may he increased to the banisli- 
nient of barbarism^ tumults and disorderly living/' 

The chief eotitrastlni^ aUitndcs can be further smnmarized 
witli tlic ol>servalion that they divide tlie available speculation 
between two poles, on tho one Itand those propositions which 
place tfio accent on tho Individual and the autonomous univer- 
sity privileges maintained for his protection, and, on the 
olhor hand, those theories which emphasize society, compelling 
tlie compromise of w idely-connicting claims, for the gciioral 
good. 

Dealing with these essentials, we had much helpfnl 
elariliealion from various sectors, hut I wouhl think it 
4ildigalory for me to report that, while many of ns had no 
difficulty with the crisp analysis of M. Junne, there were three 
iniiK)rtan( interventions which shouUl be disclosed to you, 
namely : 

1. The dissatisfaction of many participants, familiar with 
North America, who felt that the reference to the distinguished 
Cambridge ])hi!osopher. Whitehead, was not altogether 
applical>io to the United States on the basis of his l)rief 
residence, in old age, in Harvard- Long before this, there 
had l>een the emergence of a fully-developed concept of the 
state university, and of the land-grant college, inslilnlions 
for which the philosopliy of W'liiteliead was a welcome hut 
rather hde validation. 

•J. T!k> protest of representative of cerlaiji Socialist 
countries wlio accepted tho statement that lliey conceded 
firiorily to the initiative of the State. !)ut who considered that 
Ihe doeumenl failed lo i\o full juslie(* to their eoJicern for the 
rnti»l!eetnal (Icve'ojiment of the individual. 

And. 

U. The strong C(mvieti<m of representatives of various 
institutions in f^alin Ameriea that the summary in qu<'slion 
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was uol allogellu'r fair lo the i>arlioular cxpcriouce of jhal 
continent in the past fifty years, I'ollowirig the Cordoba Slum* 
feslo of 11)18, ^vhiel^ gave einphalic afliriiialion to the concept 
of the university as n comnuinity, independent but deeply 
rehitcd lo society, even obligated to project itself back into 
society. 

Looking at tluvqnestion of the essential character of the 
university, especially from the standpoint of its autonomy or 
of its subservience lo society, there is no point In attempting 
lo gloss over the rift in our membership. There arc those, 
attentive lo the record and to experience as they interpret 
it tlirongh history, who argue that there is something special 
about the university under which it stands somewhat apart 
from other institutions in society. It has, and must have, its 
own inner regulation, an autonomy required by the defence 
which it needs for the pursuit of truth and for its independent 
criticism of society. And there are others for whom this 
concept is idle day dreaming, an cliiist and separatist illusion, 
remote from reality, for whom the university is just another 
social institution, important but nonetheless subsidiary, 
derived from and responsive to society as a whole. Does the 
university change society — or serve it? Is it the product of 
its environment or the creator of it? These arc not mere 
debating (piestions, for they are of immediate practical 
significance in a variety of ways. 

Again and again ^ve encountered the issue — is it the 
bnsiness of the university to strengthen the existing regime, 
politically and culturally, or to inprove it? Looking at it 
from the standpoint of eager "activists", is the university a 
*'tool" or a '*means*' for various *'ends", or does it have an 
indei>endent objective of its own, not to be subverted to other 
aims? These were (piestions of essential significance in 
<liscussing our n\ain theme, against the background of the 
certainly that the pressure of enrolment would and should 
increase, since it derives especially from the extension of 
opportunity lo two groups of young people, previously little 
accommodated in the university, that is, to women and to the 
children of economically disadvantaged families. 

At this ))oint Ihere is some temptation lo reverse the title 
and to begin to fret about the needs of the university, rather 
than those of society, and indeed some of our delegates did 
not hesitate to make exactly that lransi)osilion in their 
various interventions. However, the tendency was restrained 
by the general concession that university developments must 
be planned in close reference to the evident needs of society. 
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11 is i)o\ oiisy U) suininuri/f lliis aspect of l)it*hor education 
ill world lotluy Iml (ww satcly single out ll)i'oc rcj>rc- 
soiitiilivc syslcius : {\w uuivorsilics of Ihc Soviet Union as i\n 
oxaniplo ol' eenlral planning in close co-ordination with the 
uuthoi'ilies of lUe Slate; those ot* the United Kingdom 
involvmg a mistin * of central planning and of indcjjcndcnl or 
anlononmns decisions, aiul those of the Uiuteil Stales still 
opcraUng largely in a decentralized and relatively iinco-or- 
dinnted network, with the <]ecisiotiMnakiijg process widely 
dilTused at a varioly of pid)rie and academic levels. 

Hy ivMex, as the linaneial needs of the universities hccon\e 
more urgent, they will }je assessed more closely hy citizens 
resentful of growing taxation, and determined that educational 
expendiluros he fully jiislilicd. The taxpayers' "hackhish" 
is not wIDuiul ils salntaiy aspects since it can force an 
educational institnlltKi to look realistically at its priorities, or 
lack of Ihcin, and l<i do so in halance with the progriumues 
of many other orga/ii/alions in society, The needs of society, 
in any Slate, are so complex, with social, cultural* economic 
and p<ditical dimensions, that they are not always easily 
ascertained or sj)eciried with nuieh assurance, Tlu*y can 
change <piiekly and ahrui)tly and so they sometimes huflle 
Die academician aecastomed ia slower and to his mind more 
rational processes. The needs of society aro uniimilcd, hul 
Ihe avaiJahle resources ate not. And who is to determine 
what are the jirsti/icd aiul not merely the proclaimed needs 
of society? Answers to that question were as varied as the 
Iwckground of tlie paticipants who ranged across the entire 
spcctriun, from total state control to the ])Osition that schohus 
were lhen\selves memhers of society and of the body politic, 
and that universities o\ight to function as the conscience of 
society. However diverse the conce|)tion of the university in 
tills resj>ect. there was targe agreement that it did operate in 
such a way as to hring mueli cliauge to society, and that it 
couid not ho indifferent to that undoubted fact, and to the 
res()onslhility which it implied. 

What does this mean in a country in which the technical 
and scientific professions, for cxam])le, agvieuiluro, engineering 
and medicine, are gravely undermanned, while large numbers 
of students, left to their own choice, are selecting law, com- 
merce and various social studies, such as psychology an<! 
sociology? At what point are eertaiji programmes restricted 
and otiiers enlarged and promoted, with severe limitation on 
the freedo\n of tin* individual student to choose or at any rate 
to enter his speciality? These are grave and awkwar(| 
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(|U('.sti()iis ill iiKMiy i-oiinlrios and in inoiv iitid niojv iinivtM- 
silk's, sinn* a ronsidorahli* \):iri ol' Hu» roiH'iil suriji" in cnrof- 
nu'nt is in sijcial sUulios, to disapjvoinlnionl and connrii 
of political and aoadi'niio aulluiriUrs svlio liavi* inado provision 
ill excess of the demand for jnirc and applii'd science and for 
the relulcd professions. This prohlein has been <leall svilli, 
decisively, in (he Soviet Ihiion, and in a few new eoiinlries 
enierj^ini^ from colonial slalns, U lias yet to he c(Mifr(nited, 
as it soon will need lo lie, in many oilier connlries where lliere 
conlinnes to he niaikeil relnctaiice to intervene in wlial is slill 
re}4ardi'(l as tlie essential prerot;ative tvC the indiviiiual student 
to select !)is own area of specializtdion and of fntnre pro- 
fessional activity in accordance willi his osvn wishes and not 
necessarily with any reference to the apparent or the fleclared 
needs of society. Tliis issne will prohahly provoke most o(" 
llie controversy which can hv expected soon to arise as n.ni- 
vcrsilirs throui^li Iho world increasin^i'ly se(d< to relati* their 
pro^^mnnnes io the Jieeds of contemporary society. 

In the discussion periods, deh\i^ates were invited lo 
proceed nielhodicalty thront^h ten <ineslions, several of whicfi 
have now been covered, at least hy ini[>licalion, and seseral 
of which stirred so little positive response that we need not 
(leal with tliein any further here. Ainon,^ those which did 
aronso iinich interest, and to which I have not yet referred, 
are adnlt edncalion, technical and junior ct)lle.^es, participation 
of students in university aflininistratioii, and the roh» of 
researcJi in the university. 

a) It was ai^rced that a llexihie modilleatitni of selection 
procedures and admission standards was desirahle hi copin,i4 
with lale vocations, in arrani*iiig programmes of retraining 
and upgrading as new skills were re(piired and as estahlislicd 
functions become obsolete. Several (lele^'ates fi'lt that there 
was a more fundamental problem here and ari^ned that uni- 
versities shotdd be trainlni< more adaptable t^raduates who 
could cojie efrectively with the el)b and How of technical and 
professional change. 

I)) It developed that the relation of universities with 
junior and technical colleges was a matter of concern in 
many jnrisdicltons. Shoidd these institutions be integrated 
with the university or not? Or should they, as in Great 
Urilain, advance lo univ(^rsily stains and give their own 
degrees? What was to he done in ofTsetting the academic 
snobbery which was somelimes to he observed in the treat- 
meat of the staff and the students of these colleges as 
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conipari'rl to [hv morv favouralilr social aiul iirofcssioual 
staiulini* f)f university ^•rarhialivs? It was a[)f»arcnl tlinl 
many speakers were i>y no means satisiied with the deforce 
of co-operation and innlnul support hetwoon (he technical 
colleges and the miiversity, and felt that there otif^ht to he 
a closer inlet^ralion. 

c) As ndt^hl have heen predicted, the issue of stiuient 
p«arlicipation in university g<»vernmenl and in academic com- 
nilltecs provoked a Mvcly and diverse e\chan^e of j udfiements. 
For inany the issire was settled hy the fannliar orthodoxy of 
the concept of the university as a community of students ^uid 
teachers. For others, things were not that simide, and sonic 
speakers sui'i^ested thai the current trend to i^reater acceptance 
of students in a<hninistrcdive and ueacfemic committees was 
itl-jud^'cd and unre;dist[e. i-iven their hmiled e\perience. 
preference for instant sohdions, and \mccr(ain sense of res- 
ponsihilily, Holh groups agreed that in any case sl\idenl 
participation in university i(overnnien( was no panacea, as 
ilUislrated hy the jirohlems in F.atin America after fifty years 
of such experience. With their notorious modesty^ in whicli 
Ihcy take a certain pride, Canadian dclei^ules refrained from 
disclosing that the universities of their country have in recent 
years moved much further in tlie direction of student rejUT- 
senlation than iu*arly all other mcm)>ors of this Association^ 
with the exeef)lion of lliose in I. atin America. The Canadian 
experience is too hricf to ju^rmil a eoulident assessment l)ul is 
i^cnerafly viewed witli satisfaction, 

(]) The roJe of research in (he university was not fully 
and (hreclly eonsidererf, no mu^ l)eini< wiMinf( to (pu'slion 
openly the lon^' accepted view of llie essentia! union of 
teaching and research within llie university. Vet there was 
ol)vious a deep uneasiness at the astroiiomical cosl^i of 
researcli, at the awkwardness of eslahiishing the respective 
priority nf pure aiul ajiplied research, The/c seemed to he 
some interest in the decentralization achieved in a nnmher 
of countries, taking research out of the imiversily and into 
a variety of special institutions. It would he an irony if 
Cardinal Newman's notorious rejection of research withiirihe 
university context should suddenly win favour, |»ut the proh- 
lems of ri'seareh are heeoming an acute cmharrnssment (o 
numy universities, and raise a nmjor issue suitahle for 
extended review at our next meeting in 1975. 

Throughout the plenary and special meetings dealing 
with the overall theme there was consistently in evidence an 
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alliTiialin^' s\\\n^ ni' (^pinion, v ilh ihc onipliasis sliiflhit< rroni 
soiMcly in gtMicnil lo Ww iudividicil in |):irticiilar» and bark 
ai^ain. Some steadily itKualaituMi hi Ihoir view of ihv uni- 
viTsily a i)rotVrfni»o Tor inlcrpri'lalion only in liTins of sociiiy 
us a wIidJc. \v[iiK' olhors sronird instiiiclivoly to see it always 
in rohilion lo Iho individual. Arc llusc* two views in fonnict? 
Arc lIuMV any areas in whieh (hey do in fad coincide in both 
llieory and practice? I am reluctant In see a i>ossihli' com- 
promise where ii<me in fact lias hteti displayed, bnl il did 
sonielinu's appear thai the dillVrcnce was in llie angle ol" 
vision and not in the essence of the argument. 

Allhotii-li wv all talk about the SlaU\ and atiout socii'ty. 
we do not in rvrryday life deal with men in Iho mass, Wc 
deal only with individnals. When we arc concerned abonl 
the iterds <jf society, wc attem])t measures whicli will solve the 
))rot)lenis of individuals. Wc are nil moved t)y Die fraternal 
spirit, seeini; in others the elements of the rational, the dignity 
and the worth of the linman person wliich we feci entitled to 
claim for onrselves. 

The nnivcrsity mnsl be many tilings, and nnist maintain 
the universality of interest and activity whieli long ago pro- 
vided its nanie. Whatever else it may ]h\ if it is a house of 
reason and the home of truth, it will be imi(|nely (lualifled to 
a<lvanee with henevolcnce and ofTcctiveness the welfare^ (d' 
contemporary society. 
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THE AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 



As (he supreme <f(werning body of the Assncialion, the 
Ci^nferenre reniewed its pasi (iclioities, deftned the general 
fnnnvwork of fiihire poUeie,% and elected the President and 
Ihe Adfuinistrndne Hoard responsible for patting ihese policies 
into effect as far as circnmsiances permit. 

Tarn plenary sessions n)ere denoted to the affairs of (he 
Associntiffn on Thursday , .7 September, The first reviewed 
aclinilies carried oat f/r/r/n// the last f]ve years and the second 
examined the perspectives for (he future work of lAU in 
collaboration with its Associate Members and with Unesco. 

On S September, (he Conference received the reports of 
the Credentials Committee, the Constitution Committee and 
the Elections Committee, It then elected the President, the 
Administrative Board and a new Honorary President; set 
the date and place for the Sixth General Conference; and 
formally expressed its appreciation to all those who had 
contributed to (he succcess of the Montreal meeting. 



FIRST PLKXAHV SESSION 

The PRr:s?f>K.vr opcMuvl the scssi(tn nrul rociilK'd that it 
wouU! he coiu'crned ]>rincipally willi an examinalion of tlu' 
work carried out during tlie last five years, lie invited tlie 
Seeretary-rienem), Mr. Keyes, to inlroritA-o the discussion, 

Mr. n. M, \\, Ki-YKS, Secretary*Ceneral, recalled that llie 
Adininistranve JU'fJorls oovoring the five years 1065, lOGO, 
1007, \\m and lOtiO had heen distributed in advance of llie 
('(mfercnee and were in the hands of participants. 

These reports made no elain) to he entertaining,' readini,'. 
Their chief attempt was to he scriipulonsly exact. Many 
of the tasks and duties they recorded were re|\otilivc and they 
could not avoid an element of monotony. However, this 
monotony was partly deceptive, just as an account of a walk 
could be deceptive, if it were merely presented as one step 
after another in an inconsequential and more or less identical 
series. The Administrative Reports described and counted 
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the Associiitioirs slops oviT \Uv l;isl five yo;irs. In lliis soiiso 
ihvy woro pi^lestrinn. Wui n walk wns mow Ihan a stTi(»s ol* 
slops, U gol you Ifoju (Mu» placo lu unolluT, The sliort 
ititroductory iiulos prinlod hoforo ouch annual roporl souj^lil 
io oorroci Uio lodiuiu of iuhniuislralivc prose hy jilnoiug Iho 
Assocfalioirs joiirnoy i[i a wiclor porspcclivo and the prcsoiil 
shiloiuont wouhl similarly doal with tho Assooiatioirs pro;4ross 
in moro f^oiiora! tornis and try to assoss its prosonl position 
in a loss buroanoratio way. 

Partioipants would l)o roiidy l<j admit that llicro woro 
no oasy oritoria for uioasurini^ tho suocossos and failnros of 
an orf^anization liko lAll It wouhl ho a platttiido to say 
lhal cvory allonipl at ovahiation, whatovor the mallor undor 
roviow, hivolvod a slrnuj^ subjootivo oK^nonl, Tho pcssiniisl 
would gviovo llial Ihc holllo in front' of him was alroady 
half*omply. Tho ojitiinisl would rojoico lhal Ihcro was still 
half of 11 loft for him to <lrink. Hal tit least Ihoy aj^rcod at)0ut 
tho lovol of wino in tho hottl(\ Tho sad fact was that ovon 
an evaluation of this liiiiitod kind was not possible in spcakini^ 
al>oul lAU. 

This pat afi a<lmtnistralor in a serious <lifncully. For 
there |)orliai)s never had boon an a^'e in whieh he was so 
condemned to work with the imponderahio and tl^e non- 
moasura)>Ie — never one in wliich ho had l)een more readily 
suspected of heini( hol^us if lie could not produce some form 
of statistical juslifieaticm of his work. The historian's jjou 
would Pmd innunuTahIo epithets for Iho second half of the 
iwenlietli century. Tlu^ "Ako of Accountancy" might well 
ho one of them. Tho lochni(|ues of ocononne analysis were 
now applied to almost every human activity - and there was 
no need to remind tho (Conference that university activities 
wore subject to thai process, nu)ro and more every day. It 
was therefore nooossary to hot^in with some facts and figures. 

The first fact to ho recalled was that the Association was 
now twenty years old. It had been founded at the eiid of 
1050» at a time when universities lhro\ti*hout the world fell 
the need to redoHne their links with each other in order to 
<lofoud values which they l>eliovod to lie at tlu^ heart of their 
existence, and which tho most murderous war in history had 
just proved to ho so frai(ilo. The task had been to renew 
freedom of research and inloliectiiai life and to ort^anize 
mutual help in a rfovastatod world, anri the jiroiuuble to the 
Constitution of the Association I>ore the tnark of these pre- 
occupations. They were still much alive, moreover, but others 
had soon been added and had modified them, No doubt the 
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first of (hesc— -since it hud hccti one of iliv awst powcrfdl 
fiietors of the oxpausion iind lUoii of llic crisis of miivcrsilios- • 
had been their role in eeonoinic ^rowtli and development. 1 1 
11)55, and n^ain in 1960 and in 1^155, in Islanhiil, Mexieo and 
Tokyo, the General Conferences of the Association had been 
largely devoted to this subject. There eonld he no doubt, 
however, thai this link Ijctween universities and development 
had had a ^{reater infhienee on lAU than simply that of 
determining the Ihemcs of its General Conferences, 'lo pvit 
it crudely, the Association had been able to jirofit from somc- 
'Ihing like a llfteen-ycar period of \miversity expansion. And» 
looking hack, that expansion had been exempt from really 
ahirming troubles. Tlicre had been talk about "explosions'' 

- but only in the lignrative sense, for they had been explosions 
of knowledge and explosions of numbers. The explosions of 
Molotov cocktails and tear-gas bombs» the barricades and the 
street-lighting were still to come. Scientilic knowledge, 
growing at a rate wliich nvade a smgle year more productive 
that whole centuries in previous history, had invaded every 
sector of production and even day-to-day life in the developed 
countries, making the scandal of nnderdevelopuient in vast 
areas of the world more and more shocking. Kduealion 

- -and especially higher education — was held to lie the chief 
long-term remedy for human ills. In those years, the 
university had seemed lo be the key instilidion for the future. 
Some had been busy adapting it to new needs; others had 
sought to defend its traditional mission. Hut the resultant 
tensions had stintulated rather than imder/ttiiied it. Faced 
though they had ])een with growing administrative and 
financial difficulties, universities had iieen optimistic places, 
some of them full of a kind of pragmatic confidence in them- 
selves and in their national and international destinies. They 
were no longer just "guardians of the intellectual life", as the 
1050 preamble to the Constitution put it, but the generators 
of the future. 

Whatever virtues the Association itself may have had, it 
would be hard to deny that it had l)een greatly helped along 
by this dynamic force. And here some ligures might he worth 
cpioling. Membershi]) of the Association had risen from 
110 university institutions in 3t countries at the end of its 
lirsl year of existence, lo 142 in 82 countries at the beginninf^ 
of its lifteenth, tl^05. Tliis niigbt be regarded as the /irst 
quantitative index of the Association's success. 

In the years since HKj5 one might have expected a serious 
slowing-down in this growth of mernbershij) — for these were 
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tho yours which had seoji u new univcrsily crisis. The most 
spcctacuhir evidence of IrouIHe was llie "slndcnt revolt", 
Ihouf^h it was douhtful if that revolt covered all that was at 
stake. Obviously the Secretariat was not qualified to analyze 
all tlje coini)le\ causes of the difficult period so many uni- 
versities had recently |?one through, and were still goin^ 
througli. But one could see that as a consequence of its 
formidable technical potentialities, knowledge had moved 
awuy from the world of traUi into the world of power. Every- 
thing to do with science and culture had become involved in 
political struggles, in the widest sense, on both the national 
and the international level. It was now evident that If 
science and culture were liberating forces, they could also 
be employed for domination and exploitation. Universities 
-usually against their own wishes, be it said — had become 
in several parts of the world essential cogs in political 
machines which were reactionary and oppressive. In con- 
sequence they were often criticized and attacked in the nu)sl 
virulent way, often l>y their own professors and students. As 
centres of knowledge hi nearly all countries, everywhere 
across the planet, they had to defend themselves against those 
who. openly or insidiously, wished to gain control of them or 
those who wanted to bring them to a stand-still in order to 
j)aralyze the whole social system. 

This was u new situation for universities and many of 
thejn had been caught unawares. No doubt they had an 
interest in facing it together, but tiierc was a temptation for 
Uiem, '^^'.•Qn their unprecedented internal difAcuUies, to turn 
away from international commitments, or at least to reduce 
their involvement in them. Such a pessimistic result for lAU 
had fortunately not occurred — though there had been some 
small signs of it in the last few months. In fact, to go back 
to the simple quantitative index, universities had continued 
to join the Association in steady progression. At present, 
membership was far higher than ever before. From 442 in 
82 countries at the l)eginning of 1965, it had risen to o30 in 
103 coimtries. This was all the more encouraging if one 
recalled that the Association's founders In 1950 had hoped 
that it would one day come to have 200 members. 

Lastly, the mention of lignres called for a reference to the 
unprecedented concourse of over 500 representatives and 
observers at the present Conference. This seemed to show 
that universities were not willing to neglect international 
co-oiieration and that they coiktinued to have conluleuee in 
the Association as an instnnnent for that purpose. 
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The socontl (|uanlilalivo index Ural couUl bo invoked in 
doscribinji Iho Associulion's present slate was its biidgcl. 
As participants wore nil aware, the bulk of the Assoeiation's 
income onino from nuMnbcrshij) duos. This method of 
financing had the advantage of j^uaranteoing ils independence 
;\nd» what was more, guaranteeing^ it in a way that was eU^ur 
und obvious to everybody. Tliis was not witliout importance 
in the climate of susjiicion soJuelimes found in international 
organizations. There was often a determined search lo iiad 
out w)\o was trying to manipuiate whom, and with what 
(iuancial pressures. lUit at the same time it had to he 
rccogiwzed that the Association's budget was smaller than 
that of a small department in a small university. During 
the last Hve years -putting aside the soparalely-nnanced Joint 
Ueseareh Programme with Uncsco— the income of lAU had 
run at about $185,000 a year, including the Unesco subvention 
of about $15,000 a year. At this level, the financial situation 
was reasonably stable, but there coulrl be no question of 
very ambitious progranimes. Membersliip diics^ were going 
up on 1 January 1971 and a number of activities could be 
dosrloped in consequence, but it was not ])ossil)Ie to foresee 
any spectacular expansion based on income from dues. 

The last quantitative index to be mentioned was that of 
the size of the Association's Secrclurial, It had ntways been 
very small, and it remained very small. At present it 
consisted of 3 senior stalT» 5 junior slafT and I secretaries— 
V2 persons in all. The Secretariat offices were provided free 
of charge by Unesco at its Headquarters and the Secretarial 
l>oth served and benefited frou\ the work of lliat Organization. 

Thoi^e remarks on the As.socialion*s (!eveh>p]nent, mcjnber- 
shij), finances and slafT provided the background for some 
comments on the work done over the last live years. 

The first task had l>con to develop as efliciently as pos- 
sible the docun\entation and information services that the 
Association had set up at ils foundation. Good progress bad 
been made in building uj) an imi)orlant library and a wide 
network of relations which allowed the Secretariat to manilain 
a Ueseareh Service and an Information Service. These were 
regularly used by university and governmental bodies and 
individuals aiul by other organizations, and it could be elaimed 
that recognition of the Association as a central and author- 
ilativc source of information about universities across the 
world was firmly established. Special mention might bo made 
i)f Iho services* the Secretariat provided for university and 
govornmonl bodies in matters of the recognition, eompara- 
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l)ilily mid <"(jiiivnloiicc ol" imiwrsily qualificalioiKs, The 
inrormulion, cxp^'tkMice ;iml accunuihilvd rulalionshij)s svhich 
[he Scorohirinl hiid aciiuiri'd n\o;iiil llial it svus now ooasullcd 
more fro(|mMilly than in omlicr days about Iho iilanniuf; 
and oxt'iMiliDn of activiUos undertaken I)y other or^'anizations. 
Tlio Conl\M\MU'o had ahvady heard atmnt the study tieing 
earriod onl i)y Ihe hilernalional histitnte of luhicatinnjd 
l*hninin^ this (nielli serve as an example, flowovor, Ihcr*. 
was slill much to hi* done in this Jield, shico Ihe role of infonn- 
alion and inlormalional toohni(|uos was hocomin^^ more and 
more erueial. Many universities, in fact, hail discovered thai 
they dhl not know very much ahoul themselves. Thoy could 
not hni)rove Ihcir funcllonin^ inilil they had studied and 
analyzed whal lliey already did. Their knowledge of other 
universUies, particularly on the intornalional scale, was even 
tfKjre limrted nufl tht^ value of international co-operation 
coiihl hardly he jud^'cd at present heeause it iiad never Jjcen 
pro|>erly tried out. As these rather elementary truths were 
more widely appreciateth reforms, projects, innovations atid 
(he actual creation of new institutions were multiplying on 
ail si(h's. It grew more and niore difficult to keep up with 
these changes, and human niemory -^on which uiemhers of 
the Secretariat often had to rely in their daily work- was 
hccoining almost a higger ohstacle than uninesia itself. 
Hcmarkahle jirogress was heing made in the technical storing 
of infovnu\tion, hut these lechni(|Ues were too ex]>ensive for 
lAU - lhey were loo expensive for many universities, unfor- 
iunaiely- but, as hest il could, the Association must foresee 
using a ))igger proportioji of its small resources for this type 
of work. It was essential f(n' everything lAU did- and it was 
llic information services which had eiuihled lAU to render 
its higgest actual assistance so far to the university com- 
munily. 

Replying [u re<juests fm* facts and ojunions, however, 
was not the only way in which lAU <Hrfused the niformation 
at its dispt)sal. .Ntucli of that information formed the raw 
material of its puhiieations. Tliese were its quarterly lUiUelln 
and its reference works. Ihe luterimtional liamlbook of Uni- 
versilivs, of which the (ifth edition was in preparation, and 
its World iJst of Utiivcrsifics^ of which the ninth edition had 
appeared in 11)01). ICditors and authors were not the liest 
judges (^f their own work and it was not appropriate for tiiem 
to analyze the merits and shortcomings of their puhiieations. 
The Secretariat's helief, luvwever, was that they provided an 
indispensahlc' -if iuiju rfect- working instrument for those 
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\vho wished to have basic informalion aboul higher educalion 
in Ihe various parts of the world. It seemed fair to add also 
that the regidar compiling, bringing up-to-date and methodical 
presentation of infornuition concerning higher educational 
systems which were very diverse in their structures and in 
the languages they employed represented an extremely heavy 
task for a very small editorial team. Moreover, the continued 
evolution and expansion of higher education meant that these 
tasks would require more and more work and resources. 

The Association's publications programme was run as a 
service, but it should be mentioned that sales of the Handbook 
covered its printing costs. 

The Association not only ])Ub!ished reference works. It 
also edited a series of Papers (known to members of the 
Conference since two of tliein were among its background 
documents), as well as various studies and reports. 

^ This led to another important area of the Association s 
activities, one which would probably become more important 
still. This was its Studies, bearing on problems of common 
interest to universities in, various parts of the world. It 
would be almost ridiculous to stress that there was no lack 
of such problems, since university life had become problematic 
in almost all its aspects. Even when one looked at what were 
apparently the most internal university problems of all— the 
content of the knowledge and culture that a university dissem- 
inated, the people and the means it used for tliis, the 
students whom it educated— the problems involved immed- 
iately affected its relations with society in general. The 
result was that universities and governments, even if they 
wanted to, could not possibly ignore each others' existence 
and, if for no other reason, systematic co-operation between 
a university organization like lAU and an intergovernmental 
organization like Unesco was highly desirable. In fact, the 
Association coUaborated with Unesco in a Joint Research 
Programme and much of its energies in the last few years had 
been devoted to this. It should he stressed that Unesco treated 
the Association as a completely equal partner in this work. 
The Conference would hear more about it later but a few 
words should now be said about lAU's own research prog- 
ramme and some of the possibilities now arising in relation 
to it. 

Up to the present, the programme had been mainly linked 
to the themes of General Conferences, since these Conferences 
were an essential part of one of the fundamental purposes of 
the Association : the confrontation of experience and ideas 
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aiul (Ik* t'xoliuiigo of ojunioii unioUM llnivcr^sity ijcopio from 
iill oviT Iho world. Ihit ihc (v\i*liJitif;o of opinion ;it a (lonoriil 
Oonforuiicu cuuld luirdly valiiahlt' if it wuiv morcly 
inipronii)lu. Aiul it was ocjuaUy Inus alas» Ihul a GLMicnil 
(U)iUVvi'tioi' cin\\i\ uul (U) ixscarcli. It was Ihcroforc ossonlial 
for the work of Ihu (lonforenco to ho ))re)>aroil l)y indisUtuaU 
and k;rooj)s wcM in advance. Tliis was what had hecn 
dono for the two thcnies discussed iji Nfontreal (hiring the 
previous few days, and the Ciniforeiice wouhl he al)le to judij;e 
the results wlien the rapptnleurs presented their reports. 

The (jueslioii arose, h(jwever, of wfictlier the Association 
should nut do nioie in this direction, Shoidd it not make 
wider use of the most irrephieeahle polenlial at its disposal 
the knowledge and inlelleotual resources of its mend)er 
institutions? With the eo-operati(m of one or other of them, 
it mifjlit well ovi^^anw mow frecpient s(*minurs on ])arlieuhir 
sul)jects and thus combine two of tlie functions which the 
Association was pailii idarly well-placed to brin^' to^'etlier : 
the study of problems, and direct confrontation !)ctween 
those responsible for university decisions. Vnr from bcin^ a 
bureaucratic oj- technocratic apparatus seeking to impose 
policies or discourage non-conformist views -it was to he 
hoped it would never degenerate into that- the Association 
eouUl thus l)ecouie nu)re than ever before a way of jiromoting 
l>rogress and reform. From the Secretarial point of view, at 
least, this miglit ]>rove the most useful line of (}evelo]unent 
for lAU, 

The last observations might have gone beyond the scojie 
of a Secretariat report, the main p\irpose of which had been 
to indicate to the (Conference the state and recent work of 
the Association in terms of its human and financial resources, 
and to add some comments on the printed reports which had 
l)een distributed. The Conference itself and, above all, the 
ArJniiiustrative l^oard it would elect were responsii)lc for 
planning the future. Hut such a break in lime was an arti- 
licial om\ in fad, for the day-to-day tasks of the Secretariat 
in l^iris were turned to the future and it was diflicuU to speak 
of them without glancing at the horizon. The Secretariat 
worked in an atmospluTo whrcli was tiotJi an academie and 
an iuternati(mal one, and its nuMnbers naturally had strong 
feelings that their <hities were also a privilege. 'I'hey would 
do their work badly if they had no sense of serving the higher 
causes to winch universities, at tlieir liest, had always been 
i i)nn»itle<l an<i of which President Zurayk liad sfxiken in liis 
opening address. 
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The Skchetahy-Gknkhai. conolutled by thanking the 
Prosidoul umt the AititiinislralivT lionrci for their gaidtuice 
over Ihc last livo yt»ars, and dologalcs of member inslU 
hilions for Ihe s\4>pori giveu to Iho Association, 

The Pki:siof.nt thanked the Secretary-General and sug- 
f;es(e(? tliat the Conference should now hear an account of the 
activities carried out under the Unesco-IAU Joint Research 
Progranime hi Higher Kducation, He asked Mr. D. J. Aitken, 
who had served as Secretary of the Joint Steering Committee 
for the programme, to make this statement. 

Mi\ I), J. AifKKN, Exccuiive Svcrvlary, began by recalling 
tliat the Joint Unesco-IAU Research Programme in Higher 
h!dueation had been in existence for over ten years. When 
it came into being in 1959, on the initiative of Dr, Jean 
Jiangniet, then President of lAU, and M, Rene Maheu, now 
Diroctor-Gencra! of Unesco, co-operation between the two 
organizations v;as already well established. However, it had 
become clear to both that in the field of higher education 
there was a growing number of problems which might jnorc 
usefully be approached in direct partnership, U was agreed 
therefore that a Steering CommiUee, composed of Ihrcc 
members appointed by Unesco and three by lAU and with 
the Director-General of Unesco and the President of lAU as 
co-chairmen should be responsible for setting up and directing 
a Joint Research Programme in Higher iCducation. ' The 
object of Ihe programme was to carry out studies in which 
tlie resources of an intergovernmental body and those of an 
academic body eo\dd usefully complement each other in 
en<pnring into urgent problems alTccting the organization, 
operation and functions of \miversily institutions in the 
nmdern world, and the Steering Committee was authorized to 
seek special financial support for these enquiries, where 
appropriate, from private foundations or other private or 
public bodies. One of ihe special characteristics of the 
research progran\nic had been its ability to bring together 
in an international selling, nol only scholars and university 
administrators from dilTerent countries, but also senior 
governmental officials responsible for formulating policy in 
cnalters of higher education. 

The first venture under the Joint Research Programme 
liad been an International Study of University Admissions. 
This was carried out between HIGO and 1962 with generous 
financial support from the Carnegie Corporation of \ew York. 
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The Dirtvtor of llie SUuly wns Di\ Fnink HonyIos mul lie was 
nssisU»(l by an inloiTialitnial commission of cxpiMis svliich nicl 
luuk'i' the cliiurmanshi)) of Dr. Ziirayk. lis nuMnbcrs included 
scliolurs oiul udmUuslnttors (vom lirazil, Chile, France, India, 
Japan, llie Soviet Union, llie United Kingdom and Ihe Unilod 
Stales of America. At the lime of lis puhh'cation in 1963, 
Dr. Bowles' reptnl was the first of ils kind lo deal with 
university admissions in mi iiilernalional solling--it raised 
and examiiu'd many of the problems whieii confronl nni- 
versilies and governments in the lOVO's. 

The second sludy ^hy far llic most ambitious to he carried 
out so far- -Was mi enquiry into liigher education and devel- 
<)j)ment in South ICast Asia imdertnken lielween H)61 and 
lU6r>. This eonifKiralive study of the role of universities in 
nine South l':ast Asinu countries was set up with the co- 
operation of the Ford Foundutiou wliich authorized f^rants 
in the amount of $r>:i 4,000 in support of it. The Com mission 
of exjierls for the study Iiad been chaired l>y the hilc Sir 
John Lockwood (former Viee-Chanccllor of the University of 
I.ondon) an<l iueluded tivc meinbers from countries in Soutli 
l*:asl Asia tlhinnii, Mahiysia, Philip]>ines, Thailand, Viel-\am) 
and four from other ]Kirts of the world (Denmark. France, 
Soviet Union, U.S,A,). The first phase of the work was 
curried out under the i)ireelorsliip of Dr. Matta Akrawi, 
former Hector of the University of FJa^hdad; lie was 
succeeded by Dr. H. M. Sundrum of the University of Rangoon 
and then by Mr. Howard Hayden, former head of Uncsco\s 
Division of Comparative Kducation, and author of the final 
report of the study. This was imblisticd in 1967, together 
with a series of country jirofiles and the reports of two 
consultants, one on High Level Manpower in tlic region by 
Mr. Guy Hunter, and the otlier on Language Policy by 
Dr. Richard Noss. The reeonnnendalions of llic study, which 
were addressed lo Ihe governments and universities of the 
region, included one for the eslaldishnient in the .region of 
an Institute of Higher Kducalion and Development, and it had 
been to this that inucli of the Steering Conunillee's attention 
has been directed during the last five years. 

lU'fore turning lo this, however, Mr: Ailken referred to 
an exj)ioratory entndry which Imd hern started at the end of 
li)(U, also with the nuancial assistance of the Ford Foundation, 
into the possibilities of develojung and strengthening uiler- 
university co-operalion wilhin Africa, 'ftie initial work was 
carried out under llie direction of Suyetl Xasr HI Hag Ali, 
former Vice-Chancellor of the rnixrrsity of Kfinrtourn niid, 
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111 the saiiK' liint\ lAU Wi»s i)r<)\itlin^ scori'liirial and advisory 
SL'Vvivos for a prrparalory (Mmimilloo of Heads of African 
univorsUiivs which was j>avin^ ihv way for llic oslaldishnuMil 
of tUc AssooiaUon of African Hin'wrsitios. Followiof^ its 
foundhii^ Conference in Hahal in Novemlier 1967, ihv now 
Assooialion was asked lo assume resiumsihilily for llie 
ctMitiiniatton of the work anrl. wHIi the a,t{reeinenl of tiie l-ovd 
Koundntion, fmids not e\])cndcd on llie exploratory en(|uiry 
wore transferred to it as a eontrihution t(i tlie cost of setting,' 
M]) its w(irkini^ proi^ramnie. 

Since \\n\;t llie major preoccupations of the Joint Steering 
ConnnitU'i' had i)een first with llie recoimnendalion In set irj) 
an fristiliiti' of Hij^lier ICducalioii and Developincnl made by 
(he Soiilh ICast Asia Study, and sceond willi an cnipiiry into 
the use of new leaeJrin^ and learnini^ methods in nnivcrsity 
inslitutions. hi Soulli Ivast Asia, the Conunittoo huineheci, 
in cothd)oralirm. willi the I'ord Konndnlion, a series of 
ex]>loralory nci^otia lions witli universities and i^overnments 
in the nine countries covcr*^! l>y the study. These led lo a 
deeision to convene a conference of university and j^overnniont 
representatives from the interested countries. This took place 
in Sini^apore in rehruary under the chairmanship of 

Dr. Toll Chin Chye, Minister for Science and Technology and 
Vice-Chancrllor of the rniversily of Singapore. The Confer- 
ence adopted slatufes for the Instilutc and appointed an 
Interim Committee of Management lo arrange for it to he 
set lip in Singapore. Dr. Toll, as Chairman of this Committee, 
wonhl present a fuller report lo the Conference hiter in [he 
session and Ihe memhers of the Steering Connniltoe would 
wish to express their warm {ipj>reeia!ion lo him for his 
invaluable personal hel[) and also thank, through him, the 
Government of Singapore for its readiness to act as host lo 
Ihe Institute and ])rovide facilities for it. No less, woidd Ihe 
Commillee wish lr> lliank the l'\)rd I'^onndalion for its 
continued and genc^rous support for the first six years the 
Institute wouhl b(* rmaiieed l)y matching grants from the Kord 
Poundaliou andu-llie govern men Is of the South East Asian 
countries concerned. The thanks of the memhers of the 
Committee were (hie in parlieuhu* lo Dr. deorge Ganl, Special 
Hepresentative of the Ford Foundation in South Kast Asia, 
who had co-operated with them at all stages of the under- 
taking, h^inally, the lAU members of the Commillee would 
wish lo thank Mr. Uaja Hoy Singh, Director of the Unesco 
Flegional OfRce for ICdueation in Asia, who had represented 
lAU at meetings of the Interim Committee of Management 
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when il liad hcvu hnpossthU* for Iho Prrsidonl or Socrolnry- 
(iriu'i'al la allriul jXTSonally. 

Tlio iasl \\\v yrars had alKnindod Nvilli now and critical 
pnihUMUs for Uiosv i-os^cenud witfi liijJilior t'diiealion. How* 
ihc Sltvrinp: (:<iriMni((('c had Mi thai it should not 
on^ai^o in inoro than Iwo sludii's al the sanio lime and choices 
had thcrrfoiT had lo he made. The Connnilleo came lo Ihe 
conclnsioii (hat il niii^ht he iiarlicidarly helpful to examine 
some of the ([uostions raised by llie use of new teachinf^ r<ad 
learning methods la university inslilulions. Tlie achiev- 
ements of those responsihie for new doveiopments in od\i- 
catlonni lechnoloi^'y havt* revealed new and nnportant 
j»nlenliahlies, hut Ihey still seemed to l)e viewed with 
seeptieisni if iiul wilh hostility t)y large numhers of university 
teaehers al least in eonncelion with the teaching of tlieir 
own subiocls. The Commillec was also aware that attempts 
lo transfer new methods fr(nn one university environment lo 
another had sometimes led to (pule disastrous resuUs, parti- 
cidarly in the developing countries. As a /Irst .step, Iho 
Steering Committee set up a small working party to identify 
some of the major issues. This !!iet in SepteniJ)er 1968 
under the chairmatisliip of J^rofcssor G. Afialarot, Director 
of ll\e Psychopedagogical Lahor^tory of the Univcrsily of 
Caen, and its mend>ers came from Belgium. Canada, Chile* 
France, Germany, India* Morocco. I^oland, Sweden, United 
Kingdom. The rapporteur, Mr, Norman MacKenzie, Director 
of the Centre for Kducational Technology in the University 
of Sussex, was asked hy the Steering Connnittee to undertake 
a task going well beyond the compilation of a routine- report, 
and lo use llio general conclusions reaeluui al the ineeiing as 
the starling point for a more intensive study. Hiis he did 
in co-operation wilh two colleagues in the Uni\'ersily of 
Sussex, Messrs Kraut nnd Jones, and in consultation willi l!ie 
Commitlee and the Secretariats of Unesco and lAU. The 
result was the book enlilled Tiuichitia and Learnitvj, an inltO' 
(liution lo new nictlwds and rrsoiirces in hi(jl\rr education 
whicli had just been i>ublishe(l jointly by Unrseo and lAU 
and distrilmtcd to all [KU'ticipants. Arrangements had also 
been made for the ]Hdilicali(n) of a Krencti edition; this had 
gone to press an<l would be available sl\orlly. Ttiongh tin* 
volume dealt with many mntters on the frontiers of edu- 
eulional research and develofimenl, it was not addressed 
primarily to the specialist. Placing teaching problems in the 
broad context of tlie contemporary university and of changing 
social environments and demands, the authors haci tried to 
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lorimilato sunir of Iho ki\v (luoslioiis wliioli sliould ho 
iiiu! jniswrrrd by llir>st' conrorMrd with Iho i^ro\vinf< tpKuiti- 
lalive anil proliU ins of Icarliiu^ ami loarnin^ in 

univiM'silios, Tin* Slrorini^ (A>inuiilU'o Iioju'd in this way to 
havo rnach* a itsi iul ami juM'tnips novol I'onlrihuUou lo Ihink- 
ini; in tliis (kdd. 

The hnsinrss n\' Sli'orin^ ('.nnnnillor w^s of oonrso 
look alu'ad and llu' i>uldii'alinn of llio book on Icacliinj^ 
and loai'tiin.i,' nudluKJs wjis n<d m\ end in llscdf. It soctncd lo 
llu* ConiiniUi'O iniporlioU lo fidlow il liy iv-oNaininini^ llio role 
of Iho imiviMsity loaciicr in llio lii^lil u\' new loaoliini^ mrlluxls, 
now univiTsily slrnrUncs and nvw aUitndi's to loainini,', 
ArraniLjrnu'nls line] already luH'n niado lo ludd a sniad srininar 
on in^dhods and proi^iamnirs for llio imiirovcniu-nl of nuivor- 
sily U'aidiini;. 'Phis was hnwii orLjnniziMl inider Uio .loinl 
Ucsriirch Proiirnnniir in ro-opcralfon with ihv Universily of 
Ainslcrdani :nul would lakr placo at its Inslilulo of Kdncalioji 
in Novi'nihrr W^li), The niajinity of parlicipaiils would ho 
sluvialists in odnoalional rosoairl. but llu* soniituir was nol 
}>oini^ planned as a Iiiji^bly loidinlcal rnooUni,'. It was soon 
ralhor as an oorasion for di'volopiui^ a dialotjuo belwoon Iho 
spooijilisls anrl i){hev uni\orsily loarbors ooncorncd wilh Iho 
!uv(l to afljusl to tu \v fearliioi^ silnalions arisitii^ from rooonl 
rofornis and obant^os in miUorsity sirnctnros. 

Tlu' Ji)inl Hosoaroli Proi^rannno has thus dovolojicd iuul 
ohanj^od in oinpbasis over Ihc years. The Sleerinj* (lonintillee 
was d(di})oraleIy seloolixe in its approach, sookint^ lo con- 
eenlrate its olTorts on lopics whieh it nni^hl ho of s))ecial 
benefU lo examine in an inlermdioiud seltins^ where Ihey Conld 
1)0 exposed b> the interplay of liie erilieal appraisal c^f uni- 
versily UmicIuts and administrators anrJ thai of senior i,'ovorn- 
inent and public ofdeiuls resi)onsihlo for hitjher ecUicalion. 
il was this whieh ,^ave the ))roi*rammo its nni(pie character 
and d(stin.L((iishe<l its acli\ilies froin lliose carried out 5;epar- 
alely by Utu'seo on the one hand :md \\V on the other. 

The !*Hf:smK\r lhank(Ml Mr. Ailken and invited l)r. Toll, 
\'ieo-C.hancellor of Iho Universily of Sini^aporo, who liad 
played a partionlarly active role in the esla!)lishment of the 
fnsliluh* of ffii^hor Kdueation and Dc^velopnuMU in South Rasl 
Asia, lo speak about Ibis imporlant nndertakiuM. 

Or. Toir» Vire-fUiftncrllor of llir IJnioerfiitif of Singapore , 
recalled that ho had not y<i become Vice-Chancellor of his 
imiversily wt\cn Unesco and lAU decided to establish their 
Joint Steering Committee in 1959 and lo include in their 
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rcsearcli progrninnio a sIihI>' of the rnic of institulions of 
higher ocliicalion in llie (lovelopinonl of countries in South 
Knst Asia. Ik» Ijjul. however, had llie pleasure of following 
Ihe work ch>sely luul of l)einf^ associated with the imple- 
nionlatioii of ihv recoininejidations of tlie study. Carried out 
hetwceu September 1061 and April 11)65. the study had 
resulted in the publication of three vohunes : the Report of 
the Director; a series of Country Profiles; and Higb«level 
Manpower for Developnu^nl and Language Policy. Language 
and liigh-level uvanpower problems were in fact particularly 
acute in tlie countries of South ICast Asia which belonged to 
the third world of developing countries. Much had been said 
about t!u^ way in which tliey might use tlieir intellectual 
potential to promote their own development and thus become 
progressively less (h-pendeiit on the assistance of wealthy 
countries, aud one o( the recf>nuuendalions of the study had 
t)een for tlu^ ereatinu of an Institute of Miglier Education and 
neveloi)inenl. This proposal had been supported by the 
Fourth General Conference of lAU in 1965 and by the Con- 
ference of Ministers of Kdueation and >finisters resj)onsibIe 
for Economic IManning in Asia which Unesco had organized 
later that year in Bangkok. I'ollowing this, a Preparatory 
Commission was set uj> in 1968 to study the problems involved 
in the establishment of an institute of this kind. Following 
a series of formal and informal enquiries, the Comniittco con- 
cluded that the interest of governments and universities was 
sufficient to warrant the creation of an institute, and the 
Ciovernme?it of Singapore acterl as host to a conference 
convened in 1069 to examine the procedures for its establish- 
ment. The nu^eling had hcvn alterule<l !)y governmental and 
imiversity representatives from Can^bodia, Indonesia, Laos, 
Malaysia, the Philippines. Thailand, Viet-Xam and Singapore 
and of Unesco and JAU. ECAFE, FAO, ILO, the Asian DeveN 
opnumt l^ank and Ford !M)unrlation were represented by 
o!)servers. It was agreed that the puri>ose of the Instit\ile 
would be to pronu>te ro-op(M'alion between universities and 
governments in seeking solutions to problems affecting the 
region as a whole, anri that it would be particularly concerned 
with the study of matters affecting the social and economic 
development of the difTorent countries. The conference sot 
up an Interim Board of Managenuuit and authorized it to open 
negotiatioiis with governmejits anrl to prepare for the estal>- 
lishment of the Institute. So far, seven countries had 
expressed their readiness to participate \ Cambodia, Indo- 
nesia, Laos, Malaysia, Thailand, Viet-Xam and Singapore, In 
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April 1970 a nioolint^ oT i\'i)ivscntalisvs of Ihc {{ovcrnincnls 
of Ihcse counlrios nnd of Uncsco. lAlJ and the Ford Found- 
alion had studied proposids for Iho slruclnre, adininislralion 
an<! formal eslal)lishment of the liislilidc. 11 would have its 
hjadquarlcrs on i\w oainpus of Uu* University of Singapore 
and would he an autonomous institution achninistered hy a 
Board of Governors comprisiuf^ rejiresentatives of the j^overn- 
inenls and universities in the interested countries. The 
meeting foruially adopted the eouslilulion of the Institute 
and, oven more nuportaut* appr(»ve{[ its liudget. It was to he 
llnanood by C(uUrihulions from the parlicipaliug governments 
and the Ford I'oundation had {generously at^reed to provide 
a grant iu tlie auH>unl of $l3t3.0(10 to hefp support it for the 
first six years of its existence. The lirsl uu^eling of the Board 
of fiovernors was to take phice in Snif^apore in Septcmher, 
11)70 and it would designate the Director of the Institute and 
adopt a working progranuue. 

It was thus ten years hefore the initiative taken hy Unesco 
and lAU hcf^au to hear fruit. Such was the rhythm of uni- 
versity life, hut though the time may have heon long, the seed 
had not fallen on harrenl ground. The undertaking had been 
a novel exi)erience, involving tlic eslal)lislHuent of a new foriu 
of co-operation hetween governmental officials and university 
representatives. Mendiers of the Conference who had a high 
regard for university autonomy and acadeuu'c freedom might 
see this as an attempt to throw the imiversity hnnhs into the 
jaws of the bureaucratic wolves. But it was precisely under- 
takings of this kind that gave develoj)ing universities an 
opportunity to aeliieve their full significance. The ol)ject of 
the Inslilnte was iu no way to eou)i)ele with or replace uilwr 
regional bodies, and its founders di<l not think that the 
aca<leinies wouhl sticceed where the jiolitieians had failed* 
but in South ICasl Asia, universities were almost entirely 
financed by t^overnments and were very closely related to th(^m. 
The universities of South Fast Asia couhl no dotdit uud^e 
their most useful contribution in the field of international 
eo-oi)eration and relations, for the region was one in which 
countries had achieved independence quite recently and which 
still had mucti to learn in the conduct of their international 
.elattons. It was to bo lio|)ed that the Institute would devote 
special attention to the study of economic ami social problems 
confronting the region as a whole, but it would only succeed 
in its efi'ovts if t^overrnuental officials were really aware of the 
interdependence of their countries within the region, and if 
university thinking could reveal Iiow to orient the interplay 
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of pf)litic;il, (U-onoiuir iwul s(mmu1 uwccs to llic i?rr;iU's( hiMU'lil 
of tiio roi;ii>n. 11 h:M\ lu-rd of 'yo.i^is" [a shidy Us problrtiis 
Inil il also nci-flod '\'oanniss:irs'* lu'l and iniiilcincnt, 'I'liis 
was Ihc roll* of i^fJviM'nnh»nl;i[ ofllcials, for Nvillumt the rom- 
missiirs all thai Was loft f(U' [he yot^is was to niodiliilo in Iho 
shade (»f []]c ]M\\\n [vccs, Univorsilii's and IFicir nuMnhcrs h:id 
ina(h* slndii's which had hvcw of considorahh* assistnnco to 
Ol'U'i) in drawinj4 u|) f^Miidtdinos for social and econoniii' 
(h'wloinui'iU In l':nro|M\ With this cxatnplo in mind, ihevc 
was u(» reason why llu* Instilnh' of Ilii^luM- l^dncation and 
Di'voIopnuMU slundd not stTVc 'ts a catalyst for proniotint^ 
Ihc rcL^ional co-opcraTion. wh'ch was indispcnsalilc for the 
cslahlislnncnt of laslini; t>c;u'C in a Sonth I'^ist Asia slill lorn 
hy flisscnsion and war. 

In roncUision. Uv Toh attain expressed his apprccialhni 
lo Tnesco atid ]\V. Mie Initiators of the Instilnte. 

Tfic" Pni:sn)i:\ r (haiikcd Dr, Toh wartnly :muI asked him 
to convey the i^ratitiule of the Association lo the Government 
anr! Ihc I'nivcrsily of Sini^aporc, ]\c Ihcn called on the 
n'pn'senlalivc of Unesco. 

Mr. .L llrHMAV, nvproscnlaiiiH* of Uncscn, expressed his 
a.ijreemiMit with tlie excellent accounts just ,qjven of c(i- 
operation between Unesco and lAU. There was Ihereforo no 
need for him lo make a long speech Iiiinself. He did, however^ 
wish to stress the imjiorlance attached by Unesco to its 
rf>-opcr;dion with FAU and notably to their work together hi 
the Joint Uesearch Programme. The Programme ni)w seenicd 
to haw reached a turning point and eari'fnl considerati(m 
should Ih* given Irj its future (U*\ eloptpcnl. Perha]>s, in 
addition lo studies of tln^ type already carried onl, il might 
be possible lo devtdo]) new ffU'ins of systi'jnatic and long- 
bTm co-opi'ralion belwciMi tb<' two organizations which would 
also be of inleresl to the itMindalions. However, Uie (lonfer- 
<Miee WHS at i>resenl making a review* of past activities and 
this was n(»l the rnomenl to raise rpH'slii>ns of pcdicy for (he 
future. 

The Piu:su)H\T thnnked Nfr. Herman and himself reaf- 
(irme<l tlu' importam-e thiil lAll attaclu'fl to ils co-operation 
with I'neseo, particularly in the conduct of the Joint Research 
Programme, lie then opc^nctl the gencMal discussion. 

M. B. DiT.RKT» nf the Utiiocrsihj of Geneva, was of the 
oiiinion that although General Conferences were invaluable 
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for ilw wide run^u of cotit;irls Uu'v olTorcHl lo partici[>at\fs, 
Ihcy wore nol, by iv^ison of llu» vrry larfji' mnnbor of pari- 
icip;iiUs, wvll suited lo the systenuitic discnssion of reports 
so rich in content as tluil of Professor Jannc, lie hoped Uiat 
it would not simply \w filed away after Hie (Conference but 
thai eaeh nniversity would eonlinue lo study and rellecl on it. 
Moreover, the Assoeiatiun should try iu fulure to orf^anl/e 
more stnall ineetinj^s : eolloriuia or seminars. 

The Assoeialion should also try to devise ways in whieli 
the university eornnmnity as a whole and llu' diderent groups 
composing it eon Id ])articipale more actively iu its work, The 
niemher universities Iheaiselxes eould take a first step in this 
<lireetion hy syslematieally inforniiui^ all Iheir members about 
the Assoeialion and by drawing: alteutiou to the useful 
practical services it placed at their disposal. 

Hkhxaku Li:v,\r.rois« of the CnUioUc Insliinlr of Paris, 
welcomed the presence of a snvali ninnber of students at the 
Conference and the fact that they had l>een able to take part 
in the discussions on the same basis as otlier dele^^ales. This 
was a logical consequence of student participation in indi- 
vidual universities* Thojgh the sludenls should not come to 
constitute a sejiarale category of participants in the General 
Conference — which wa:; a conference of universities and not 
of rectors, vice-chancellors, presidents and professors — it was 
highly desirable for them to be present in larger numbers. 
And it was witli this in nnnd that the students taking part 
in llu^ Conference had drawn up the following statement : 

"Tfu^ students ]>resont at the Confer<'nce are very grate- 
ful lo the Association for having received them wilh t|je 
delegations of their universities at this I'iflh General Confer- 
ence of lAU. They believe that the jireseuce of students 
within the delegations of difTerent universities conslilnles, at 
the international level, a welconu' corollary of the introduction 
of student parlici])alion in llu' universities themselves. They 
consider^ however, that the num!)er of stiulents at the present 
Conference is too small for Ihem to give elTeclive expression 
l(j the point of view of students on the difTerent topics of 
discussion. 

The student delegates present at the Conference there- 
fore propose the ado]>tion of the following resolution : 

Desirous of increasing student parlicij)alion at the level 
of international university co-operation the Conference recom- 
mends that member universities should include in their 
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cirlo^atioiis to lAU mcoliiif^s sliulent roiirosonlalivos appointed 
ill accordance willi ihv conslitulions of llic respective urii- 
vor.silie.s.'' 

The Piu:sii>K\T recalled thai the Association had always 
sniigld to co-operate Nvitli inloniatioaal slndcnt or^^anizatioiis 
and that they liad re^idarly !)ecn invited to ai>point observers 
to the General Confereiiees. This lime, Ihc Administrative 
lioard liad also made it imssible for ineniher iiniversilics to 
uichide students in their delegations— Uiis was Ihe lo^^ical 
etinse(iuence of the inlroduclion of student participation- hut 
it was, of course, for each university to (lecide wlicthcr or 
not it wished to rnakc use (jf this possibility. The Conference 
had ini(h)ul>tedly benefited from tlie j)resence of students and 
the other parlicii)ants had certainly been interested to listen 
l(* their ol)serva lions and the wishes they had expressed. 

Mrs. H. A. Uh:\A., International Federation of Unioemily 
Women, spoke of souie of the aclivilios carried out by her 
ort^anization, notably the award of postgraduate scholarships. 
She also drew attention to the very small number of women 
present at the Conference and lo their comjiletc absence from 
the list of candidates for election to the Administrative Hoard. 
Vet women were as *'universar' as men and they hoped for 
greater rcco^oiition of their ri^hl lo participation in llic work 
of international co-operation, 

Mr, Wwt. H. J, Cnr, of ihe Intvrnalionul Labour Organ- 
isalion, remarked that the co-oj)eration between lAU and 
Unesco ilinstralod the rich opj>orlunilies for collaboration 
between inlergovc rnniciital orgatuzalions and university bodies 
particularly when directed lo the solution of particular 
problems. Oiu^ of the im]K>rlant [)robleins now arisin^^ was 
in connection with the need for universities to intensify 
researclj and stutiy of labour j)roldenis at all levels. This was 
one Hehl in which UA) and fAU niii,'ht useftdty co-operate. 

f)r, I). VANurAMrn:. Rector of iiie Uninei\sitij of Ghent, 
asked whether the Conference would express itself on matters 
sucti as llie "one inan one vote" system or the abolition of all 
examinations, on which it might be possible to reach a broad 
measure of agreement. Given the authoritative standing of 
lAU, such expressions of opinion could be very efTcctive. 
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Mi*» JusTici: A. S. CiiuwuiiuRV, Vwe-i^haticcHor of the 
Unwemitij of Ducat, onVn^d his congiaUi.'jitions to tho AdniU 
iiistralive Board, its Conuniltoos and llu* Socrolarial I'or tlio 
Nvork accomplished aud expressed the hope thai iu future 
member imiversilies conUl he kept Jjcttor hifornied of activities 
hehveen (leneral Conferences, possihiy through re^uUir 
ptd)tications. 

'['lie Phhsiuknt recalled thai lAU published a (luarterly 
Hidlctin aud that uiend)ers were entitled to receise ni> to 
six co])ies of each issue. It would, hosvever, l)e desirable 
for the liullclin to fje circulated more extensively than was 
the case within some universities, aud the remarks of 
>Ir. Chowdhiny provided an op]K)rtunity to urge all univer- 
sities to see that this was done as effectively as jiossihie. 

Dr. IC. X. J)ArAAia.A, Excciiiive Vive-PresUlcnt of (he 
Assoviation of African Univcrsilws, wislicd to thank IAD, its 
l*resident aud its vSecretariat very warjuly for the f^rcat help 
they had given to the creation of the Association of African 
Universities and for their conlhuicd co-operation with it. 

The Phksidknt in turn thanked the Association of African 
Universities for its co-oi)eration and then asked if the Confer- 
ence was ready lo adopt t!ie Administrative Keports [)rescntcd 
l)y the Secretary-General. 

The Conference mtopicd hy acclamation the Adminis- 
trative Hei)orts for the years lUGS-lOGlf as presented by the 
Secrelary-GencraU 

Tlie PKKSiDKSr expressed the Association's very warm 
thanks lo the Secretariat for the tasks it Inul acconiplislied 
witti such Hndled resources, 

SKCONJ) PLKNAin' SKSSION 

The Phksidknt opened the session winch was to be 
(h'voted to (Mscussion of the perspectives open to lAU in 
collaboration with its Associate Members and Unesco, The 
eonimenls and suggestions which participants would wisli to 
nnike wtndd be of great help lo the new Administrative Board 
which would l)e responsible for deciding on activities and 
drawing ii[> the working progrannnes of lAU for the next 
live years. 

In tlie past the Board had made a syslemalie study of the 
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working progrnmine and had made rogiilar appraisals of 
dlflorcnt lAU acliviUos in an altcmpl to {^ivo each its approp- 
riate i)laco in tlu» conlcxt of a cuhcrvnl long-lcrni policy. 
A luiinbi'r of ^iiidelinos liad hvvn evolved and these had served 
the Hoard during the past live years. 

First it had hcoii af^reed that whatever activities it might 
undertake, it was essential for lAU to maintain and regularly 
hnprove the various practical services it had doveloi)ed and 
which eonslitiiled an esscjitial iiifraslructiire for all other 
activities. These were the information, documentation and 
research services aiul the puhlicalions» as well as the other 
services, much more difficiilt to (pianlify» it was able to 
proviik* for the university cominmiity by facilitating contacts 
i)olween nicm])cr institutions and by stimulating both the 
. r lit and the practice of co-operation. This was one of the 
tasks in wJiich collaboration with the Associate Monibcrs and 
tJnesco constituted an important element, lielping lAU to 
build u]) a vast network of international contacts and 
rehitions which should be systemattcally strengthened and 
co-ordinated. In the ojunion of the Adniiuislrative Hoard, it 
was essential to continue this work. 

Second, the Board had been of the opinion thai lAU 
shoulfl be selective, undorlakin^' only tasks which it was 
specially qualified to undertake l>y reason of its universality 
and non-governmental character. 

Third, most nuMubers of the Board had considered that 
the jiractice of financing its activities from its own resources 
constituted a guarantee of its iiulepeiulence and integrity. 
Thus it had vmtil now only sought and uceepled o\itside help 
for activities falling within the framework of the Joint 
Hesearch Programme, where the authority of Unesco as a 
supernationnl body was' fell to constitute an adequate safe- 
guard. 

Against this hackgromuK the Hoard, in discussions at its 
rccenl meetings, had identified three choices open to lAU. 

It could maintain its activities at their present level, but 
in a rapidly changing world such a j)olicy of deliberate 
stagnation would almost inevitably lead to regression; this 
would be to ndo])t a defeatist altitude and to abdicate in the 
face of the urgent calls of the tinu\ Alternatively, lAU could 
develoj) its presejit jirograinuie and, without radically altering 
its content or its financial or operational scale, seek to achieve 
greater eflfectiveness by rooting the i)rogramnie more firmly 
in its miiversily environnuMit. One line of development could 
he to organize more frccpunUly and systcmaticaly, and in co- 
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oporulion with iiUMnl)cr \uiivcrsiUos, cullociuia and soiiiinars 
CHI somo of the many prolilcnis facerl hy universities today, 
Uj) to llie i)resent» llie Huard had li'll tliis In he the ri^ht eonise 
and in consc<juenee had adopted a revised seale ot uieniber- 
ship dues whieh wunhl l)eeome elTeelive in January 1071. 
A Ihiid possilillily would he to seek the resources needed to 
embark on new tyiK's of aelivily (k^sit^ned to meet the i)ressin^ 
[leeds ol" meniher universities. Such a policy, however, would 
ahnosl inevitably involve recourse to outside funds, and the 
Achninistrative Hoard in its eoneern for the in(lei>eiulenee of 
the Association had so far been relnetant to end)ark on it. 
Xevertlieless, one niii^ht ask whether the uu>ral authority of 
lAU was not now sufficiently well established for it to aceept 
-suhjeet to the necessary safei^uards oulsifle I'luuls for 
projects of its nwn ehoiee. 

After these inlrodueltMy remarks the l*Hi:sM)J:Nr opened 
the general diseussiou. 

Dr. Cuon-MiNc. Li, VicC'ClKWcvllor of thr Chinese Uiii- 
oersity of llong Konc/ ami President of ASAHII., spoke of the 
cfTorls made durin^^ liie past two years by ASAIIII- to cstabh'sh 
itself more firmly in Its nunnher universities, parlieularly by 
involving members of academic stalV directly in its activities. 
Previously llie Association had beei^ ref^arded more as a eluh 
for university heads which had little contact with the prob- 
lems of day-to-day university life. 'I'o counteract this, the 
Administrative Board had nuule it a rule to meet at each of 
its member universities in turn. It had also decided thai when 
attending ASAIHL seminars ituunbers of the Hoard sliould i)e 
accojupanied by n)embers of their academic stall, l-'inally. 
an<l ])erhaps this was the most important, it had deeirle(l lo 
set up regional disciplinary societies. A nudhematics soeiely 
was already in existence ami others would be established 
stiortly. 'Hiesc steps had already f^iven a new vilality lo 
ASAIHL and a number of Japanese. Indian and even Australian 
universities had expressed interest in taking part in its work, 
Perhaps lAU might in a similar way strengthen its links 
with regional organizations which mij^ht help it to establish 
itself more firmly in dilTcrcnt ivarls of the world. It was 
{lifficult to nuike precise suggestions, hid llie matiej- was one 
to which the next Administrative HoMrd might wish lo devote 
allcntion, 

Professor K. M. Sr.Htaa.v, Member of (he Adniinistnilive 
hoard, said that (huing the (irst 20 years of its exisleuee the 
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Ahsocialion iuul hotMi inahily oonccniod with general })robleiiiii 
of higher eilucuUcm. a fad which was ilhislratcd by the choice 
oi Uu'uus for ihv i»rosoiU CuuIVumioo, lis rulo i!) clarilyiiig 
such ))rohlcj))s IkhJ been I'xhvnu'ly \ahiabk' for both yoiiiiK 
and anoitMit univorsitics alike and the prestige of lAU had 
Krown, as had ihe miin])er ul' its incuibcrs. However, the very 
general nalnre oJ' the problcjns sliidied had made il impossible 
lo reach conclusions or maKe reeonunendalions likely lo be 
o( dlreel eouscqueuce lo mdividnul universities. Jt seenunl 
that the lime had now come to tackle some of the more hnmcd- 
iale problems at a concrete nature wJiich affected universities 
everywhere. Agreement could be reached, tor example, on the 
solution of ])rob[ems related lo the leaching of Die exact and 
nuUual sciences, quite regardless of idcologica\ differences. 
lAl' was specially well placed to hrhig logelher groups of 
oulstnndiJig scJioiars to draw up cnrricula and to write text- 
bo(dvs in the fields of (iliysics, chemistry, biology, etc. It would 
not, of coiu'se, be i>ossible to oblige universities to follow the 
curricula or use the textbooks, but many would prohalily be 
glad to do so and a valuable service would thus have been 
rendered lo the university community. And this could be 
done without involving very great expemlituro and the need 
to seek outside funds, a course which was to be avoided if the 
iiulepeiulcnce of the Association was to be prc^servcd. It would 
also be useful lo hold more fre(|uent seminars on problems 
such as tliose related lo the e<iu!valence of degrees. 

Dr. K. \V. Crawfoko, of the American Universiiy of 
licirntf suggested that lAU could make a particularly useful 
contribution, notably lo universities in developing eom\trics, 
by making a study of the organization, the structure and the 
objectives of ]K)st-graduate study, 

l)r, SiNoii, PrO'Vice-Clmncellor of ilie University of 
OrUiif referred to tlu* question of courses of international 
studies and of interiiationally acceptable academic standards. 
These were matters of importance and possibly the Association 
might devote special attention to the nuiintenance of standards. 
It should not seek lo exclude the weaker universities, on the 
contrary il should try to help them. It was of the greatest 
imfjorlaiu^e that every effort should be made lo cnsnVe that 
the diJTerences in economic standards between nations, which 
could in the long run be remedied, should not be allowed lo 
lea<l to inlelleclual ine<iuality, which would be very uuich 
nu>rc serious. 
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l)r. I-:. N. Dai aalla, Member of the Administraiwc Board, 
recalled lhal some uf the iiu'inhors of Iho Assooialion found 
Ihoiuselycs in a far more vuliu'rahk' i>osiliou lljaii llie Asso- 
ciation ilsolf in llu^ir oHorls to preserve llieir aulononjy vis- 
a-vis tli()se who linaneed Iheni. It would he very helpful if 
sueh nnlversllies were able to (>l)lain luianeial Mipjmrt for 
certain activities ami deveh)pineuls llirouj^h the inlennediary 
of lAU. This presui)posed that JAU itself would seek outside 
funds, but if it look certain precautions it could do so without 
any real risk for its indejjendeuee. it seemed lhal the liin(' had 
come for it to move in this direction, 

Dr. B. Mazar, of the Hebrew Unwersiiij of Jerusalem and 
Member of the Adinuiist rathe Hoard, was of the opinion lhat 
lAU should try to ^^ive new stimulus to its relations with its 
niemher universities, nolahly hy enlargin^^ the quarterly 
IfnUeiin and hy distributing it moVe widely,, He also believed 
that one of the most urgent problems now facing universities 
was lhat of the status and rofe of young university teachers. 
It would he specially helpful if lAU were to study this mailer 
syslenialically, 

^ Dr. S. LoiM-:z, Prvaident of the Unwersiiij of the Phlt- 
ipphjcs, said lhal he was strongly in favour of the presence 
of a larger nniuber of studenis, and of women, at dcnerai 
Conferences. The Philippiiuvs were perhaps the most advanced 
country so far as concerned llie slalus of women in univer- 
sities; they constituted nearly half the leaching stafT, 

lAU clearly hail an important role to play iu the lield of 
information and docunsenlalion, hut the new Administrative 
Hoanl would no doubt also wish lo lake up the (picslions of 
academic stan<lar<ls and of the quality of university teaching 
wliieh had been raised hy a mimber of speakers. Some uni- 
versities were muJer parlicuhirly heavy political )»ressure lo 
lower standards and the authority of lAU could hel|) in their 
efforts lo resist. 

Finally, if acconnl was taken of the present rale of 
university develo)>inent and of Ihe shortening ternus of oflice 
of presidents and rectors it might he fell lhal it would he 
nu)re appro]u-iale to reduce the i>eriod i)ctwccn (Icneral 
Conferences from five lo four years. 

Dr. KiNT.MAN Hui.wsrr.R, Jr., President of Yah' Unioersilij 
and Meiuber of the Ad!}\inistr(dive Board, said tliat a body 
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suck us lAU should take care lo set Hio riKlil pare for ils 
(ioveloiunciiL Tlu^ru ssas iH\v;tys a dunt^iM' iu wuiUuij^ lo move 
aliLvul too (luickly ~ luit Huto was also a risk in licsilaling for 
too lon^. Thvsv wvrc mailers on which Ifio nvw Adiuinislra- 
live IkKiid would tijKi il licl])yul {n sa\sc Ihe JVdiiiK of the 
Gcucral CooIVitiicl'. The l»rosiilcni had sirosscd the two most 
iniporlaiil characlorislics of the Associalion ils miiversulUy 
and ils liuieiiendciicc as a aoii-yovcrniiioiilal or^anizalion. 
Thcsv should otTlaiiily he cuii'lully prosorvod, hul the Asso- 
ciaiuu should lumelheless try lo he of ^^realer practical scr- 
vuv lo ils nuMuhcrs, Thciv were Ihree areas in which lAU 
eould be spechUly enVclive : Ihe luolecluin of Ihe independ- 
cnee and inlc^<rily of ils inenihers vis-a-vis Iheir goveruniculs 
and all oilier oulside hudies Ihey were called on lo deal with; 
Ihe prouu)lioa of iiUeruaUoaal uuiversily eo-opcralion; and 
what was (|uilc dincrcul, Ihc provisioi/of direcl assislance, 
especially adruinislralive, for Ihe development of educalion. 
However, the Association did iu)t really dispose of sunicioiit 
resources lo cottage in cITcclive action in these three areas. 
This was why the new Adnuuislialivc Hoard might wish lo 
study the possil)ility of using ai tielcs j and 22 of the Consti- 
tution which allowed the Hoard, or the Secrelary-Cicneral with 
ils consent, to acecpl suhvenlions and donation's for j)urposcs 
consistent with the ohjecls of the Associalion. Tliis was 
undouhtedly a delicate matter and, as the President had said, 
proper safeguards were iiulisj>ensab[e» One very iniporlanl 
one wonhl he to stipulate that outside funds conhl only he 
accepled hy unaniuu)us decision of tlic Hoard. Another would 
he lu ensure that the regular operation of the Association was 
linanccd from ils own resources, oulside funds heing used 
only lo iiniuiee si)ecillc aclivities decided on hy lAU itself, 
A third safeguard would ho constituted precisely by lAU 
retainiug its exclusive right of decision, and aUowing no 
t)cncfaclor to impose conditions on tlu^ use of fuiuls. A fourth 
might he provided hy the diversificalion of outside sources 
of support, possibly with a stipuhdion that no one source 
should ho allowed to su])ply more than a fixed percentage of 
the total oulsi<ic suivport. A htuU safeguard migiil he lo rule 
tliat aeti\llics should only he un<lerlakcn at the ex])ress 
request of one or uujre interested universities, 

'J'hese ideas were nol put forward as an iiifallihie sohilion, 
hul it was to he hoped that the lU'w Adininistridivo Hoard 
Would study llu' mailer arid seek apjiropriate ways (if securing 
grealer rcsouncs f(M llu* AssoiMalion. 
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flcvorond E. H. KooxiiV, o( Ford ham Uniuvrsiiy, Xew York, 
asked tor infonnalioii uhout llu* coinposilion and role of llic 
Unesco-IvVU Joint Sloorinf^ (lonnnilUw 

Mr, 1). J, Aiiki:n, Kxeculioe Svvretary, recalled that it 
was composed of three inenihers iippuinteil hy Uncseo aiul 
throe appohUed hy 'VUv eo-chairnien of the Coinnullce 

were the Direclor-rreneral of Uneseo and the President of lAU. 
The niahi tasks of Die ('onunillee were to select the themes 
for studios to ho made under the Joint Itosenrch Prograinmo 
in Itigher ICdiication, and to take dcoisions with regard to 
their IhianeiPi? and ll»e jiruetical arrangements for carrying 
them out. 

I)r. J. Hai:omkt, Honorary President of /At/, was of the 
oi)inion that lAU should try to ensure that hirgo-scale projects 
needing hnaneial support from founckilions were undertaken 
within the framework of the Joint llcsearch Prograuimc and 
Ihlis henelit from llu' adck'd guarantees of iniparliahly provided 
hy ilie jirescnee of Unesco. He helieved also that if lAU 
wished to give help of a more direct kind to moinher institu- 
tions it could, at their request, designate experts and scholars 
who would lie ai»lo to help them, hut the nuMuher universities 
concerned should themselves make a])plicalion to foundations 
or other sources for the necessary iinancial su^iport. 

\ 

Hev. II. j[!AUKn:ii» Rector of the Grvyorian Unwemiiy and 
President the Internatiomd Federation of Catholic Uni- 
vcrsiiieSf welcomed Itie excellent co-operation which hud 
deveh>iKMl v^^A'tween his I'ederation and lAU. Ho wondered 
whether lAU might not seek to inform the university world 
more systen^atically ahout the activities of its Associate 
Mendjers, particularly in the linllelin. 

Dr. I. DooRAMAC!, President of Ilacctiepc University, 
Turkey, stressed the value of tlu^ docunuM^lalion and inform- 
ation services |)rovided hy tlu* Secretarial and expressed the 
hojie that they could he developed as part of a consultative 
centre accessil)le to all memhers. He hojied thai seminars, 
which provided such excellent oi^iJorlunities for personal 
coiilacl» coutil he organizeil more fre(|uenlly and that possihly 
Uie period helweon General Conferences could he reduced to 
four years. He expressed general agreement with the remarks 
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niiuU' l)y Pri'sitliMil Hivwslor finaticc\ hui luul sotiio reserva* 
tiofis with vc^iivd (o (hi' use (jT a niio ol iiiKinlinily, 

Sir Cn.Mii.Ks Wilson. Principal of the Vnivvrslly of 
(ilnsuoio und Vit'v-Cliuinunn af the A.ssoviaiion of (lommoti' 
Ufcuitii Uniuersilivs, roferrocl to Ihe c\cc!lenl ri'liilions belsveon 
iho ACU and lAT inul Ihcn comnUMiUul on Iho possibility of 
sookiiii{ oxUMiial i'uruls whicli was ruhvd hy Prosicloni 
Hrowsirr, This was a mailer to he approaeheci wilh j^roal 
caulion, 'i'Jio Associalifjii should sock to flevolop fnrthor Hie 
very useful work it had heen liinJifj, aui! udi^iil also oniliark 
on earefnlly selected new aetivilies, l)nt its transformation 
into ii body for raising and disbursing funds eould lead to a 
radieal ehange in its status in the university world, and pos- 
sibly also of its very nature. Deeisums of siU'h far-reaehin^^ 
eonseijnenee sliould not be lakeji without very careful eon- 
siileralion. 



Dr. K. C, in:i> Pozo, Sccrciaru-Gcncral of (he Union of 
Univvr^Hics of Lalin America, outlined some of the principal 
asi>eets of the eo-operalion between the Union and lAU and 
then expressed his a^'reenienl with the preceding speaker with 
regard to future policy. lAU Inui been of ^real service to the 
universily coinnmnity, particularly in J.atui America where 
its iiu>rul aulUorlly und \u<k*iK'i\<lei\ce were widely recognized. 
It was to J)e hoped, therefore, tiiat it wouht continue the work 
wjjieh it had so far undertaken wilh sneh great success. Wy 
accepting external funds lAtJ wonl(( expose itself to a serious 
loss of i>restige, and as in any ease it eould not exjKvt to be 
in a position to help all its nuMubers, it would also risk tlie 
negative eonserpienees of internal riNalries. .\ll.this would 
lead to Us l>ee()uiing a very dilTeretit kind of organizuUon, prol)- 
ably to the detriment of the fnllllinent of its true purposes. 

Dr. (1. UuNARO, President of tlie Association dcs Univet' 
sites pttrlieiletnrnt on entiercmcnl dc langue fran^aisc^ havhifj 
stressed lhat co-operation between AUPICt.r and LVU bad 
become very flrndy established, went on to cornuient on the 
existence of organizations having regional or linguistic aflllia- 
lions. It bad been suggested that Ihe proliferation of organ- 
izalions of this kind might Im- nn\\ise. However, althongh 
excessive divvrsi lira linn nn;-;hi W unf or lunate, the inoven^ent 
ei)id<l be seen as pari nf a general li iidency in the world l(jday; 
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Iho ri'viviil of roi^ioiuilisin Was in luvoinpuiivint^ and 

foriniii^' a oomitorfmrl to tlio slroiig Iroiui toward iinivorsalily. 
Jusl like the ooimlrios of Ihc world, the universities felt tlie 
need for ii)liTn)ediate ^'roiips in provide added links hetween 
individual nniversilies and llieir worJ<i liody, lAU. I( was 
important in all lliis to avoid too ^real a disj)ersion of effort 
and energy, and lAU eonid play an important role in prom- 
oting co-ordination. In earryin^; out tliis task, lAU might 
perhaps in future work more syslematieally, notal)ly hy using 
a metliod already employed sneeessfully in the' past- the 
organization of regular meetings of the Seerehuies-General of 
the Associate Members. 

The pRK,sii>i:\T thanked i)r. Henard for this suggestion 
whieh he felt sure would he studied l»y the new Administrative 
HoariL He theji invited tJie represenlalive ol* Ufie.seo to eoni- 
inent on tJie work of his organization in the field of higher 
echieation, 

Mr. J. Ih:h^f.\^^ livpnwvnialinv of Unesco, said that he 
would eonline Jiis ren)ark\ to several ]nnnis hUonmiUm, 
since 11 was not the wish of Uneseo to intervene chrectlv in 
the ilisenssion on the futnre policy of lAU. 

UneseoVs Division of Higher Ivlueation was working at 
several diHerent levels. H was, for eNami»le, res])onsihlo for 
carrying out major theoretical studies on the struclnre and 
role of higlier education in contemporary society. Some 
studies of this kind would continue to he carried out under ll)e 
rnesco-LVlJ Research Progrannne, hut there were so many 
mailers calling urgently for slnily thai there was am)de rooin 
also for other studies to he undertaken separately hy each of 
the two organizations. 

Another of Tncsco's preoccupations was with the problem 
of equivalence. II was collecting information, com[nling an 
international glossary of (k^grees ami dii)lomus, and studying 
prol)lems of ecpiivalences in certain selected llelds of study. 
It was sending experts to mend»er states at their request to 
liolp tlieni formulate their own policies in matters of equiv- 
alence, iuid was also organizing a series of regional meetings 
concerned with the drafting of regional agreements on e(|ui- 
valence which might later lead to the conclusion of more 
com]>reluNisive inlernalionai agreements, 

Unesco was making |>re{>aralions for (he eslablishmenl 
of a Hnroj)ean Ceidre of Documentation on Higher Kducation 
and, as members of the Conference were aware, was also 
undertaking a sUuiy of the feasii)iUly of proposals for the 
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rmaion ul a I'nih'd XatuHis uniwrsily. Finally. Unesco N\;is 
cnnlinuing, on an incroasLMl scn\i\ io srm\ oxporls lo Mt-inlHT 
Stales to assist thoin in tlio or^^anization and reorfjnnization 
ill' iUoiv syslrnvs of highor odiKMttiin. 

TiU' f)ivisu)n of Higlicr ICchication was not, of course, the 
tuily unit in llic SeerolariiU of Unosco to he concerned with 
nniver.sUy instilutions. Various other (leluirtrncnls, for 
exanipte, were Concerned with teaching and re.sarch 5n parti- 
cular sohjects ami ilisciplincs falling within their competence 
and all tlu^se aclivilies formed |)arl ol' a co-onUnated w)iolc. 

Although the tasks of Unesco and lAU were in many ways 
eonij)h'inentary« there was also a very large place for cV 
operation tjciwecn them and. given the excellent working 
rehitions helween the two Secretariats, this co-opcratioti woxdd 
certainly he continncd and developed. 

Or. A. J-:. Sj.om.w, President of the Standing Conference 
of Rectors and yu c-Chancellors of the European UnwersUies, 
si)eaking later in the Conference, welcomed llic close relations 
existing helween llie VAWi and lAU. The Standing Conference 
hrought together the hends of many European universities and 
its in()(Jest resources wore devoted niainly to aclivilies pro- 
rn(»titig (lie exchange of inf(trmalion. Ils^ existence provided 
oi>portijnities i'or its menihers to understand hetter the "eccen- 
tricities" of their respective universities, for them to exchange 
views and opiniotis, and no less important, (ov them to main- 
luin the personal contacts, thus contributing to growth of a 
living European university community. 

Or. A. I). DrsTON, Vice-President of the ^\ssociation of 
Vniversifies and CoUvges of Canada, referred to the remarks 
of l*resident Brewster and said that on a numher of occasions 
AIJCC had acceiited outside tinunciat support without endan- 
gering its independence. Nforeover, im\iy viceHMmncellors and 
presidents taking i^art in the Conference had long exi)erience 
of acce[)ting sui)|H)rl from onlsidc sources, and had provc<l 
themselves well ahle to defend their autonomy. Might not an 
associatirm of universities also lie ahle to i^rolect its indc- 
]>en({eiu'e? 

in closing the discussion, the Prksidknt thanked those 
who had taken part, and said that a summary account of it 
would he prepared hy the vSecretariat for presentation on the 
last day of the Conference. 
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Tilt' pHi:sim:sT opoiuvl the session and iiropojvod thai Uie 
Corifcrom'o sKould lieur (ho ro)u>i'l of ihv CrocJenlhik Com- 
mittee. 



IlKivmr OP Tin: CKi-on.vriAr.s CoMsriTTKi: 

J>r. A. K. Sr.ONtAN, Cltainnan of the Crvdeniials Commidve, 
Uri'senlod its report, st.'ilij)^' thai on Iho )kis}S of h^fonvuUon 
placed at its disposal hy the Secretary-Genernl. the Committee 
\v;is iih\o to report that ;)f>7 rnvtuhw universities in 81 coimlrie.s 
tiad (hdy iippointcd tielcgntes to represent lliem at the Confer- 
ence. The Cojniiiitlee was salislicd lliat the ropresenlalivos 
of momtjer institutions, as presented in the provisional list of 
partieipanls, had heen (hdy noininateil acvording to the 
regidations. 

The eif^hl Ass<ietale Memhers of tAU had also appointed 
representatives to attend tlie Conference, 

Hy decision of the Administrative Hoard, invitations to 
appoint observers ha<l hvcn extended lo a juimher of inler- 
natioriah regional and national liodies eoneernetl with iiigher 
education. Five United Nations agencies had accepted invit- 
ations, as luid nineteen other international and regional l)odies. 
Simihir invitations had tieen accepted t>y 37 national aeatU^mic 
bodies in Hi countries and l)y four private fonndaiioi^s. 

The I'KKSiuK.sr thanked Or. Sloman, and the report of 
the Credentials Committee was (xdopled. 



flllfOHT 01^ TIfi: CONSTtTl'ffOX CoMsurTVA: 

Dr. ll\v<.\ii:i\ Chairman of the Conslihiiwn Commidee, 
said that Ins task was simply to confirm that there had been 
no proposals to amend the (Constitution and to report that no 
other matter having a hearing on the Conslilnlion had been 
brought to the attention of the Committee. 

!^m;ctio\ or tuk PRi:.sini:NT 

Dr. Kingman nR>:wsTi:R, Chairman of the Elections Com- 
miitee, presented the first part of its report concerning 
nominations for election to the presidency of the Association. 
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Two noiitiiiatioiis luul Ucvn mailo in jurorduiirc wilh llio i>n»o- 
cduros : llioj^e Dr. Voli Mcrikoski, of the University of 
Helsinki, niid of Dr, A.A. Sniilas, of the University of Jhicnos 
Aires, mul ihoir ninncs hiu] heen iluly posleil. However, 
l)r, Siinliis, in an offirial eoinnumiralion to tlic Kloctions 
(:o/))nii(leo, Uiu\ siiiee asked for his eamddatnre to hv wiUx- 
draeon. wishinfi iu this way to reeof(nlze the eniiaenee of 
i>r. Nterikoski and the vahto of the oontinuily whieh he would 
he able to hiiuK to the conduct of iWe affairs of the Association 
hy virtue of his previous menU)ersliip of the Administrative 
JJocird, 

The Cornniillee therefore wished fornially to reeoninu 
tlie eleelion of l)r, Merikoski. 

I)r Vi'Li \tKHiKOSKi was elected President of the Asso- 
ciation hy f>rolongcd acclamation. 

The t^Ki-siiJKNT declared the election and warmly confjrat- 
ulated Dr. Merikoski, stressin}^ that he had already rendered 
^real service to the Association during his lon^^ period of 
ofHcc as a ineniher of the Adininlslrative Jioard. 

Dr. Vi:ij Mi-HiKosKi, Presidenl elect, thanked Ihe Confer- 
ence for the conJidence it had placed in hini. He added that 
neither l*resident lirewster nor Dr. Zurayk had mentioned what 
he considered to lie one of his most important qualifications 
-his inability to make long speeches in either English or 
French. Speaking in a more serious vein, ho stressed again his 
deei) apjireeialion of the honour which had been conferred on 
him and his country. He would serve the Association to the 
best of his ability, seeking in ail modesty to be worthy of his 
distinguished preclecessors. 

He l)elieved jiersonully that one of the most important 
problejus which would confront universities during the coming 
years was thai of their governance. Solutions wonid have to 
be found, he believed, that h\y between the extremes of "one 
man one vote' on the one hanih and the continuation of the 
exclusive privileges of the titular ]>rofessors on the other. No 
doubl (lifl'erent solutions would evolve in ditTerent sittiations, 
hut regular exchanges of information would be very useful. 
Ihit it was not for a President to commit a Hoard which had 
not yet been elected. The principle of "one man one vole" 
would certainly t)c apjilied without restriction within Ihe 
Board, uul the President could only liopc that he would be 
able to succeed in using his single vole in such a way that his 
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iKlmiiiistnilion Mould ho wo more sovrrcly rriliriziMl in H)7:> 
lhan the Zurayk udministralion Inni licoii crilhizcd hy ihv 
prosenl Conference. 

This spoeeh l)y (he Preshhnl ekvl was rolloweil ))v pro- 
hinj^ed apphuse. 



KLt.r.noN 01' Honokakv Prksidknt 

Dr. A. C. Josiii, Mv tuber of the Administratioe Hoard, 
reealled Ihe exceplionnl services of l>r, Zurayk lo the Associa- 
lion and spoke of the Innnanisni Nvith which he had worked 
lo ereale a spirit of living solidarity within the university 
eonuuuinty, lie jjroposed. therefore, that tlie Conference 
should elect him an Honorary l^residenl of the Association. 



Dr. C. K. Zc'RAVK was eK»cled hy prolonged acchnnatlon 
an Honorary President of Hie Association. 



Ui'.poHT OF Sj:ssions on thk Ai'KAiRs or Tin: Association 

The Pkksiount invited M. G, Daillanl» on hehalf of the 
Secretariat, to present a short account of the two sessions of 
(he Conference devoted to lALJ afTairs, 



M. 0. Daillant, Head of lU search Seroice, fAU, recalled 
that the Conference had ftrst examined the activities carried 
out by the Association durin^^ the the years since the Jasl 
General Conference* held in Tokyo in 1005. H Jieard a rci)ort 
hy the Secretary-General, Mr. Keyes, on the period and ado])ted 
this, toHcther witli Hie Administrative Reports for IDGa-UUi^J. 

It also heard a report l)y the Secretary of the Steering; 
Committee for the Joint Unesco-IAU Keseareli l*ro{^ranune in 
Higher Kducalion, Mr. Ailken, and a statement hy Dr. Toh, 
Vicc-Chancellor of the University of SinKapure. on the selling 
ui> of an Institute of MiKher Education and Deveh)i»ment in 
South 15als Asia. The University of Singapore and the Govern- 
ment of Singapore were to act as lu^sts to tlie Institute whicli 
was being established as a result of an initiative taken hy the 
Joint Steering Committee. The I'residenl expressed the Confer- 
ence's appreciation of the help given by Dr. Toh and hy the 
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iMird I'oimdalhin, wlii^'h svtnilil n»ilimir li> providr f^rMUTiHis 
fiaanri;il sui^puri lor (fic projccL TliV rci»rosenlativc of 
Tnesro spdlu* of his oif^ani/alion's ii\lorosl in the JoitU 
Hrsearoh l*r()i<nuiiine, mui l»rii'11y inonliojUHl llio linos nln!i|4 
wliicU I'luvsco lioi^nl lluil U would dovolop and lead to ovon 
niore sysk'iiiaUr co-oporatiivn hcUviu'n llic two ort^aiiizalioiis. 
The Prcsldoiil of Iho Associatiori then strosstvi the irnporlanoc 
which lAU idlacluvl lo this form of co-opcratiorn and Ihc 
(conference look nole of Ihe re)M^rls and slalenionls NvJiioh had 
heon made. 

After rv\ iewui^ Uie work (d' the pasl live years, the Coiifer- 
eiice diseussed the nerspeeUvcs open lo Ihe Assochdion In eol- 
lahoraiion witli its Associate Memhers and witfi Uncsco. This 
examinalii^n of the future was introduced hy the JVesidont, 
thisin^; his remarks on opinions expressed within the Adrni- 
nistrutive lioard duviuj^ the lust hve years, he souglil to define 
(lie chfdces open to lAU. It could maintain its activities at 
their present level, lad in a rapidly chanf^iof^ world, such a 
jH)ncy of deliherale stagnation woidd almost inevitahly lead 
to re^^ressioii, lAU could also dcve[(»p its present pro^'ramine 
aud» without tudically uUerin^^ Us content or its financial or 
ojierational scale, seek lo achieve greater eiVectiveness l)y 
rootijif< llie prof^'ramme inore Hrnily in its university environ- 
menh One line of de\elopmcn( could he Ihe more frequent 
;\nd syslemalic or^ani/ation, in co-oj>eraliun with niemlier 
universities, of eoiloquia and sen\inars on sonic of the nuiuy 
prohlems faced l)y miiversities today. Or, thirdly, il coidd 
seek IJie resources needed lo enihark on new types of activity 
desi^^ned to meet the pressing,' needs of nu'mber universities. 
Such a policy, however, woutd almost incvilubiy involve 
recourse to outside funds, ami the Administrative Hoard in its 
concern for ihe iiuJepcndenec (d' llie Association hail so far 
heen reluclant to embark on il. Xe^verlheiess, one might ask 
whether tlie nujral authority of lAU was not now suflicienlly 
well established for at to accept -subject to the necessary 
safe{<uards outside funds U\t proiocls of its own choice. 

During the discussion wlilcli foUowcd it appeared ci\i\ckly 
that there was general agreement on the usefulness of the 
Assoeiation*s work lo dale, on the desirability of continuing 
it, and, if possible, of (le\ eloj)i ng its varicms asjiects. The 
suggestion of more frequent coiio(|uia -useful in themselves 
and likely to slreu^then relations between llie Association and 
its niend)ers- was well received. 11ie was expressed tliat 
efforts would be made lo make Ihe work of lAU belter known 
to nieml}ers of all the grouj)s which go to make up the uni- 
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yorsily foinnuuiily :n)<l t(i iissooialc llioin more acltvolv with 
il. I'arlicuhtr rcioriMhM\s wore ina<lc to inomlxTs of Ihc udinici- 
islralivo stafi. ivch'um stafT - i^spociully its junior incMiibcrs 
-uml stmlcnts. S|>oakifi^ of! hchalf of tho students i^rosonl, 
ono of Ihcin cxf^rossiul itu'ir salisfartion at \w\n^ ablo to lake 
pari in llio ConriTonco and their hoj^e that it svonld roeojji- 
Miend that more nuMnhcr institutions include students in tlu'ir 
delcKalions to future (ieneral Conferences. 

Turning to anrdher topic, a mcud)er of llie Hoard suf^gestc<l 
that the Assuehition should pay more attention to practical 
jirohlenis of university teaohiuf^, for example, international 
co-opcralion in the production of textbooks or the develop- 
ment of courses of study in disciplines svherc this would be 
appropriate. U was suggested that academic standards consti- 
tnted another matter which should be of special concern to lAU. 

There had also api^carcd to be general agreement on the 
desirability of strcnglhening co-operation with the Associate 
Menihers, and the rc|>resenlatives of a number of them look 
part in the discussion. One method of improving co-ordination 
wouhl be to arrange regular meetings of their Secrelaries- 
(Jeneral: this sugf^estion will be brought to the attention of 
the new Admhiistrative Hoar<l, 

The Conference Inui been n)ore hesitant with regard lo 
really new activities, such as the provision of more direct 
assistance lo member universities asking for it. To do so 
would require a significant growth in resources and, <loublless, 
an appeal for outsidr^ funds. Several parlieipants considered 
that there was no rea:>on for continuing not to make use of the 
])rovisions of Article 5 of the Constitution, which permit the 
Administrative JJoard \o accept subvention.- and donations for 
purposes which are consistent with the olijccts of the Asso- 
ciation. One mcml)er vof the Hoard jiroposed a list of precise 
conditions for the ai)pHcation of these provisions which would 
fully preserve the Asso nation's im(ej>endence of which one 
was that the acceptance of sucli fimds would have to be by 
unanimous decision of t'le Hoard. All these suggestions would 
he included in the Ccriference Hejiorl and brought lo the 
attention of the new Administrative Hoard. So loo would llie 
reservations expressed by others who feared that recourse to 
outside support wouhl undermine one of the Assoeiation's 
chief assets— its moral authority. 

It had been recognized that responsibility r*)r practical 
tiecislons with regard lo the Association^ fulurc iictivilies and 
methods of financing them rested with the new Administrative 
Board, which would lake account of the observations made 
during the Conference, 
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Tilo ri*j»r^'M'nl;j|ivi' of I'luvsro. Mr. Hi'mtan, :ifs(> miido a 
short slalciiicnl oulliaini^ Uw j)roj4r;unuio of its F)iNlsion of 
Highrr K(iiicakion, 

Ttu' ri'rM)rl of M. D^iilJuul was mtopied hy acclauialion. 



Hki'ohis on tiik 'Phkmks 

At the rnjui'st of IIk' Phkmdknt, Dr. L. I^ii. Honnkau and 
Dr. J. !\ F-KODV prvscjilcd (heir roporls of tlio discussions on 
Intoriuttloual Uniwrsily r.(>-oi)t'r;aion and on Uic Univorsily 
and Ihe Needs of Conlcinj>ornry Society. 

The text of each of these reports will he foniul ak Hie end 
<>f the e!ja|»ter oi\ llie corresponding,' thoine. 

In aoeorduriOc wilh the practice eslahlished hy earlier 
General Conferences. Die Conference did liol adopt these 
reports, !>nt (inly received them. 



KUCCTION 01 THf: AUNriMSTftATIVIC HOAHD 

The session was resumed in tiic afternoon and. at the 
request of the J'hksioknt, On Kinoman Brkw.ster, Clxairman 
of ihe Klections Committee, presented the second part of his 
report concernini^ (he election of the Administrative Board. 

Me recalled that 'IS) valid nontinations luul hecn received 
for the total of 'iiS seats to he (illed ljy inemhers and deputy 
mcmhers. tlowever, hefore the l':iections Committee met to 
consider its recommendations^ the Chairman had hcen informed 
that one of the candidates, J)r. G. Wise, had dcci<led to witli- 
druw, helievinj^ that this would he in the l>est interests of the 
Association. The Ci(a»hman of the Coinmitlee wishecJ to 
record his appreciati(ji\ of this action. 

The task of tlie Conunitlee, in consequence, luid hcen to 
make reconunendations for the choice of I t of the candidates 
to he elected as inemhers of the Hoard and for the ren>ainiuK 
14 to he elected as deputy uiemhers* 'i'his (ask had not hcen 
easy, for Ihe Constitution and the proceihires for clcclions 
required the (!ojunrillee to lake account of the ^,'eo^faphical 
ami cultural diversity of the .\ssociation*s memhcrship, as well 
as of the personal qualilications of individual candidates. It 
was nol, of course, possihie for the Committee to add to the 
list of candidates hut, on the other hami, it was not hound tpy 
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prcfcroiioo.s wliicJi may have fxprcsscd for election of 

enmlitlulos as hill or :is iloinity incnihers. 

The Klecliuiis Coinnvillee's rci-omiuendjiUffus for jueinber- 
.ship and dvpuly mcmhccshi\i o^' {he Hoard for the period 
lta(K75 represeiik'd llio result of its (leHhorations. In presoal- 
inii Iheni lo the Conlerence, Ihe Coininittee \vishe<l to draw 
.iMeJ)tfon to the fact that it \ml experieiieed particiilnr difli- 
eulty in niukiiii^ reeonnuendatuKis t'<ir (neniliershij) from Asiii, 
With only It seiits to he lille<l, the Committee had felt that it 
eoidd not recomnienif tfud mori" than two he occupied hy fnlt 
meinhers frotu Asia and it had llu'relure l)een o)))i^rd h/ni;ike 
a ehuiee Ijetweeii tiie eandidales fron» India* Jiq>un lotd South 
Kast Asia. This it re^jretted rteeply and expressed the hope that 
the new Administrative Hoard wouhl study the de.sirahiHty 
and the possihility of roeouimemlin^ thai the next (leneral 
Conference should sli^^luly enlarge the size of the Administra- 
live IJoard, thus enahlin^ it to reJJert more adequately hotti 
the devclopuveut of lAU itself and the expansion of Ju^^her 
education tlirouKhout the world. 

The HlerJions Co)))))uUee'.s )eco)))n)e)>ded list of candidates 
was llien |»ut to the \ote and arl(>)>ted hy secret t>alh>L Those 
elected were : 



Aimvt Lxiiv ill. IJauui, l*res- 
ident, University td' thii^h- 
da<L 

IC Gai tJKV, lU'etor, L'niver- 
sily of Montreal. 

Jamks M. lfi:sTJ.», I'resi(hMit, 
New York Ujiixersily. 

h;fUKo Kaio, Presidents Uni- 
versity of Tokyo. 

A K M Ai '0\o, V jce-( >l)an - 
cellor, Unixersity of Ghana. 

l-'.K. M.vc.Guia.oH. Iticlnr, 
Catti<dic Univorsily fd' fVriL 



Dcpaiy Membrrs 

(h Si[i:f$ANi, l^resident, Uni- 
versity of Lihya. 

Ill V. Th. M. Hr;sHi iuin, Pres-- 
idcnt. University of Notre 
Dame. 

J.A.h. MAriiivso.N, VIee-Chaii- 
eel lor, Monash University, 
Ntelbourne. 

Cttt) Misii Lu Vice-Chaneellor, 
Chinese University of Itong 
Kon^'. 

Kahjkpnziha, Keeh>r, Offi- 
cial University of Bvijum* 
hura. 

,l.f), SrKi'ANU Hector, Catholic 
University (d' ftto Grande 
elo Sul. 
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Vi\um Gad Abd Kl Kahmav, 
lUvlor, UnivtTNily oi duro. 

J. l\o(,in:, Inrmer Ueclor, Uni- 
vtTsily of Vans. 

\\\ HoiJKWAi.o, Pro-HQctor, 
Univorsilv of Warsaw, 

K.L. SiiHiMAM, Vice - Cluin- 
c'i'llor, Ikinaras Hindu Unl- 
ViTsily. 

* A.l:. SLONtAV, Vice - Chan- 
cellor, University of Hssex, 

I..M. Tkmxov, Pro-ltector, Uni- 
versily of Moscow. 

C 1'l NMvHMANN HlCHMilCIM^ 

Jlcclor, Nationnl Autono- 
mous Univcrsily of Nicara- 
gua. 

\V. ZiMMKKLi, former Iledorp 
L'ntversUy of Goltingen. 
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U.S. OsMAN, Viee-CliancelJor» 
University of Khartoum. 

T. Cahnacim, Ueclor, Univer- 
sity of Hologna, 

H. Svi:sTKA, Hector, Charles 
Uiilveriiity, Prague. 

S. Kopi-z, l»resident» Univer- 
sity of the Phih*])|)iues. 

S. SoKKNGivNp Rector» Univer- 
sity of Aarhus. 

K.-il, WiMzcjicnGKH, Hector, 
lliunboUlt University, Ber- 
lin. 

A. A. Santas, Hector, Univer- 
sity of Huenos-Aires. 



P. NtAHMiKRp Hector, Federal 
Institute of Technology, 
Zurich. 



' In ihc course nf a inctiiiix tlio ntwiy-t'IccU'd Admirjistrutivc 
l^^u^^! irniiKtliuU-ly ufttr iUv (loiiftn luf, Dr. A T!. StMnian \v;is lU'Clcd 
Vioc-Prisi,Itnt uf \\\\ 11)70.7.1. 
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Datk AM) i'L\t:i: ok Sixth Gi:m:ral Conferknck 

Tlk' Pi<i:su)KM slated Dial lliv AcitniiiislruUvt* ik>ard had 
iK'cn iiiforiiUMi at Us m]\) mci'liiiK Hial llio University ol 
Moseow would he liai>]^v to ae! as host to the Sixth Gcticral 
Oonl'tTCJice. lie Ihoji called r)n Professor Sergeev. 

Profojjsor \\. M. iiiauiKHv, I'trsl Pro-Hvcior of the Vni- 
vvrsiiy of Moscouy, ])roiiosed that tiie Sixth C»cneral Conference 
should lake jdaee in Moscow in lU/u al the Lonionosov Slate 
University. U t\ad previously acted as host to many inler- 
nalionat conlVrcnees ami was willini^ lo i]o all svilhiii its power 
to ensure ttie success <d' Ihe Conference, lie ajid his collea^^ues 
very j))urli hojjcd thai the invitation wouUI lie accepled. 

Dr. A. K. StoMAN, Vice'ChanvcUor of the Unwersiiy of 
f'Jssex and Mvnihcr of the Adniinisirtitivc ftoarrf, said that, 
seen in the li^hl nj' the ^eo;4ra)\hic dislrihnlion of previous 
(leneral Conferences, IMid'essor Serj*cev's invitation appeared 
lo he purticuhirly welcoitU'. lie expressed his (lersonal iiojfe 
thai it wouhl also allow lAU to remain in close touch willi 
Professor Sergeev; as a Uieniher of Ihe Hoard he liad always 
striven lo f>roniote Ihe ohjeelives of Ihe Associalion and hati 
earned the resiK^el and aiVerlion of his coUeagnes. Dr. Slonian 
fornvally )>rop(\se<t the aeeeplanee n[ the in>ilati()n. 

Dr. H. l\rMri\ l*rvsulvn{ of ilw Wvsi (jvniuin iivctom' 
(lonfvrcncv^ tlvanketl liic University of Moscow for its 
iruilalion wJiich couhl not hut Ik'I]» lo slrcuf^lhen further ttio 
inlernalional cotnuiunily of schoh^rs anil scientists, a lask 
which was of great iniportauee in a world still divided polili- 
caDy. 

U Was deeideil hy pr<\lon^ed aceUinuiUon lo hold the Sixth 
(ieneral U.onference in Moscow in I1>7.l 

Hefi>re closing llie Conference, Ihc l>Hi:suii:Nr recalieil its 
{^real deht of gratilu(h' lo its Canatlian hosts and proj»ose<l the 
adoption of Ihe rolh>wing lest : 

T he Conference expresses iis deep appr<'cialion l(^ : 

Thi} (Jovornor (^eneral of Canada, \IAI the Might Hon, 

Hofand Miehenei'; 

The Ciovcrnujcra <if Canada, and in pailicuiar the Minister 
of Industry and Connnerce. Mr* Jean-Luc Peiun : 
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Hie (iovcrnnienl ol' the Proviiico of Quebec/ and nolnbly 
its Prime Minister, M, Knherl Uonrassii. ami ils MiuiskT 
ol luhualion, M. (liiy Sjiinl-Pierre; 

The Ass(K'ijillr)n i)f Univorsilies niul CnlleKcs of Canada 
ami the Conferenee of Ucelors um\ Principals of the Prov- 
ineo (jf Quehee, and notably llu' President of lliesc two 
bodies. Or. Roger Ciiindry; 

The Host Coinniiltco ami its Co-l^re.sidents, J)r. Roger 
(iandry, liector of the University of .Afonlreal, Dr. Ilockc 
Hoberls(»n, Prineipal of McGill irniverslly, and his sue- 
eessor, Dr. Robert Hell; 

'l^he Canadian ()r^;anixinK CommiUee : its Chairman, 
Dr. Lueien Pioht\ N'ire-Reetor of the University of Mont- 
real, and its Viee-C.hairman, Mr. C. MaeDoiigaH\ ile^isirar 
of MeCitI University; 

The Ifiiiversilies of Montreal svliieh had given receptions 
in l)onour of parlieij»anls and notably Dr. U. Hell, Prin- 
eipal of McGill University, Dr. I.eon* Dorais» Rector of 
rUnivcrsile dii Quebec in Montreal, and Dr. 0*Brien, 
Priiieij>al of Sir (leorge Williams University; 
The Ladies (lommillce under the chairmanship of Madame 
Lueien Pielie; 
The liUcrprclers; 

Tlie technicians and all those who had contributed to the 
smooth running of the Conferenee; 
The members of the Secretarial of lAU. 

This motion was ndopied by accijunalion. 

Dr. Jean Rocm:, Vice^Presktent of lAV, thanked President 
Ziirayk wannly for the way in which he had directed the work 
of the Conference after presiding over the afTairs of the Assoc- 
iation for five years. This period had been one of crisis for 
oniversities everywliere and might have had serious conseq- 
ncnccs for the Association. 1?^ fact, the AsscK'ialion had inel 
at Montreal stronger th:m ever before, ami certainly more 
closely linked with its Associate Mend)ers and with Unesco 
than it had been at the lime of the Tokyo General Conference. 
l'\)r this success it owed in!ich to llie eoinpctencc and devotion 
of its [^resident, 

The Pi\v:sidi:nt thanked all his colleagues, saying that the 
s\jcecss of tlve Conferenee had been due to the co-operation and 
the team spirit of a large number of imiiviihials. Its great 
achievement had been to strengthen the sense of inter-univer- 
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sity solularily ami to have coiitrihulod (Ik* growth <)( a 
\vor}(l-\\ ii\c univcrsily ooniininiity, in<)ls])onsal)lo Tor Uu* 
<knclo}Mncnl ol' a worUi votniuunily hascd (a\ niulual losnooU 
lutinan diK^ily and Iho soiidaiiiy (d' aH pc«()i)los. 

Amid prolonged ai>|)iause, the Phksidknt dvclared the 
I'ilth (icneral ('oiifiuom'c <d ihv Assnrialiou tdoscd. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATfON ^ 
OF UNIVERSITIES (JANUARY 1971) 



IJniversile iPAIger. 



AllGKNTJNA 

Univcrsidacl do lUictius AUvs. 
IfnivcTsidad nacional dc 

Cordoba. 
Universidad nacional ilel 

Nordoslc, 
Univcrsidad nacional de 

TucamAn. 
Pontiflcia Univcrsidad cato- 

iica argenlina. 
Uiuvcrsidad cal6!ica dc 

Oirdoha. 
Univcrsidad del Salvador. 



AuSTRAtIA 

Univensily of Adelaide. 
Australian XaUonal 

Univcrsily. 
1'he Flinders University oF 

South. Australia. 
University of Melbourne. 
Monasli University. 
University of New Kn^dand. 
University of New Soull) 

Wales. 
University of Xcweastlc. 
University of Queensland. 



Uiiiversity of Sydney. 
University of Tasnuinia. 
Utuversity of Western 
Australia. 

AUSTRJA 

Ufiivorsitat Wien. 

Belgium 

Universite lihrc de liruxelles, 
Vrijc Universilcit ie Brussel. 
Hijksuniversitcit te Gent. 
Universite de Liege. 
Katholiekc Universilcit le 

l.cuvcn. 
Universite eatlio)i(iue Oe 

fvpuvain* 
(Centre universitaire de IM^tal 

a Mons» 
Faculto polylcchnique de 

Mons, 

l'\icnlles universilaires iNotre- 
))anie dc la I'aix, Naniur. 

I''acultc des Sciences agrono- 
iniques de VKhd a (Jeiu- 
hloux. 

Bolivia 

Univcrsidad mayor, real y 
liontiHcia de San Franciscfi 
Xavier dc Cluuiuisaca. 
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UrA2II. 

Univcrsidade federal do 

Parani. 
Pontificia Universidnde 

catolica do Rio Grande do 

Sul. 

Ponliffcia Uiuversidadc 
cat61ica do Rio dc Janeiro. 

Universidadc federal do Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Universidadc dc Sao Paulo, 

Softiski Universitet KJlment 
Ohridski. 

Burundi 

Universite offlctellc de 
Bujumbura. 

Cameroon 

Universite federate du 
Cameroun. 

Canada 

Universily of Alberta, 
Bishop's University. 
University of British 

Columbia. 
Brock University. 
University of Calgary. 
Carleton Universily. 
Dalhousic University. 
Lakchead University. 
University Laval. 
University of Lethbridge, 
McGill University, 
McMaster University, 
University of Manitoba. 
Memorial University of 

Newfoundland. 
University de Moncton* 



Universite de Montreal 
Mount Allison University. 
Mount Saint Vincent 

Universily, 
University of New Brunswick, 
University d'Ottawa. 
Universite du Quebec. 
University of Prince lidward 

Island, 
Queen's University at 

Kingston, 
St. Francis Xavier University. 
St. Mary*s University. 
University of Saskatchewan, 
University dc Sherbrooke. 
Simon Fraser University. 
Sir George Williams 

University. 
University of Toronto, 
Trent Universily. 
University of Victoria, 
University of Western 

Ontario, 
Universily of Windsor. 
University of Winnipeg, 
York University, 

CeVLon 
University of Ceylon. 

Chile 

Pontificia Universidad cal61ica 

de Chile. 
Universidad dc Chile* 
Universidad de ConcepcWn, 

China (Taiwan) 
National Taiwan University. 

CotoMBu 

Universidad naclonal de 
Colombia. 
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Pontiflcia Univcrsldad 

Javoriana. 
Universidutl de los Andes. 
Unlversidad ponliflcia 

boltvariana* 

Congo 
(Dcmocraltc Republic) 

University Lovanium. 
Utilvmlti ofncicHe du Congo. 

Costa Rica 
Univmidad dc Costa Rica. 

Cuba 

Univorsidad dc La Habana. 



CzeCHOStOVAKU 

KomensWho universita. 

UniversUa Karlova. 

CesW vysok* uceni technlckd. 

Denmark 

Aarhus Universitet. 
Kobenhavns Universitet. 
Den Polytckniske 

Laereanstalt, Danmarks 

Teknishe Hojskole. 
Den Kongeligc Veterinaer-og 

LandbohojskoU. 

Dominican REPUStic 

Unlversidad aut^inoma de 
Santo Domingo. 

Ecuador 

Pontiflcia Unlversidad caldlica 

del Ecuador. 
Universidad de Guayaquil. 



Et Sai^vador 
Universidad de Kl Salvador. 

Ethiopia 
Hailc Sellassie I University. 

FiNUND 

Abo Akademi. 
Helsingin Yliopislo. 
Oulun Yliopisto. 
Tamperecn Yliopisto, 
Turun Yliopisto. 

France 

University d'Aix-Mar&eillc. 

FacuU^s calboliqxies dc 
rOuest. 

University dc Besan^on. 

.University de Bordeaux. 

University de Caen. 

University dc Clermont- 
Ferrand. 

University de Dijon. 

University de Grenoble, 

University de Lille. 

FacuUys catholiques de Lille. 

University de Lyon. 

FacuUys catholiques de Lyon. 

University de Montpellier. 

University de Nancy. 

University d*Ortyans-Tour$. 

University de Paris* 

Institut catholique dc Paris* 

University de Poitiers* 

University de Reims. 

University de Rennes. 

University de Strasbourg. 

University de Toulouse. 

Institut catholique de 
Toulouse. 

Ecole nationale supyrieure 
agronomique de Thiverval- 
Grignon. 
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Irisliliil national agronomiquc. 
Kcole con I rale cics Arts cl 

Manufachires. 
i*A'ole iiorrnalc superiourc. 
Kfolc iialionaio vel^Tinaire dc 

Toulouse. 



Germany 
(Democratic Hc|uil)lic) 

Huniboldt-Univcrsitat zu 

Berlin. 
ICrnst-Nforilz-Arndt 

Univcrsilat Grcifswald. 
Marlin-Lulher Univcrsilat 

Ilallc-Wittcnbcr^^. 
Fricdrich-Schillei'-nniversiliit 

Jena. 

Kar!-Marx Univcrsilat Leipzig. 
Univcrsital Rostock. 
Tcchnische Universitiit 

Dresden. 
Techulsche Ilorhschulc 

Ilmcnau. 
Techhische Ilochschnle 

Karl-Marx-Stadt. 
Tcchnische Ifochscluile « Otto 

von Gucrickc », Magdeburg. 
Rcrgakadcinie Freiberg. 



Germany 
(Federal Republic) 

Freic Universitiit Hcrlin, 
Ruhr-Universilat Rochum. 
Hhcinische Friedrich- 

Wilhcims-Univcrsitai Bonn. 
Univcrsilat Diisseldorf. 
Friedricli-AIexander- 

Univcrsilat Krlangcn- 

Nnrnherg» 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe- 

Univcrsilat Frankfurt. 
Albert-Ludvvlgs-Universitat 

Freiburg. 



Justus-Licbtg-Univcrsitat 

fiicssen. 
(icorg-Aiigust-UnivcrsitiU 

fiotlingcn. 
Uinvcrsilat JIanihurg. 

lUii)rccht-Karl-Univorsilill 

ileidelbcrg. 
Univcrsilat liohcnhcini. 
Univcrsilat Karlsruhe. 

Chrislian-Alljrcchts- 

Univcrsilal, Kiel. 
Uniscrsilat zu Koln. 
Universitiit Konstanz. 
Johanncs-Gutenberg- 

Unlvcrsitat Mainz. 
Universitiit Mannheim. 
Phitipps-Univcrsital 

Marburg. 

Ludwig-MaxiniiUans- 
Universitiit Miinchen. 

Wcstfalische WiHiclms- 
Universitiit Miinsler. 

Univcrsilat Hcgensburg. 
Univcrsital dcs Saarlandcs. 
Univcrsilat Stuttgart. 
Fbcrhard-Karls-Univcrsitat- 

Tnbingen. 
Raycrische Julius-Ntaximi- 

lians Univcrsilat, Wiirzburg. 
Rhcinisch-Wcslfalische 

Tcchnische Jloclischule, 

Aachen. 
Tcchnische Univcrsilat Berlin. 
Tcchnische Univcrsilat Carolo 

Wilhchnina zu Rraunsch- 

weig. 

Tcchnische Universiliit 

Ciausthal. 
Tcchnische Ilochschuic 

Darmstadt. 
Tcchnische Universiliit 

Munchon, 
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Ghana 

University of GliaiUL 
rniversltV of Science and 
Tcchno'lot^y, Kiiinasi. 

(iHi:i:c:k 

Alhinissin Klhnikon kai 
Kapodistriakon l\me|>isti- 
niioiK 

Arislololeioa Panepistinnon 

Thessalonikis/ 
MDwiikon MetsDVioii 

I'oKieehnciou. 

riUATKMALA 

rniversidjuJ de San Carlos de 
Giiateniala. 

Til'VANA 

University of (iiiyana. 

IIONDUBAS 

Universidad nacional 
aulonon>a de Honduras^ 

IIoNT. Kong 

University of Hong Kon«, 
The Chinese University of 

ICotvoK Lorand 

Tudomanyegyctem. 
Xchezjpari Miiszaki Kjiyeleni. 

ICEtAND 

JIaskoli Islands, 



India 

IJanaras Hindu University, 
University of Bombay. 
University of Caleuttn. 
University of Delhi. 
University of Madras. 
Osniania University, 
Panjab University. 



Indonesia 

UniversUas .Airlangga. 
Universilas Indonesia- 



Iran 

[)anechgAhe I^ahlavi Shiraz. 
Daue^'liKi^die Mashhad. 
Daneohgahe Tabriz. 
Daneohgahe Tehran. 



Iraq 

University of Baghdad. 
University of Basrah. 
University of Mosul. 



Ireland 

University of Dublin, Trinity 

College. 
National University of 

Ireland. 



Israel 

The Hebrew University of 

Jerusalem. 
Tel-Aviv University. 
University Uar-llan. 
Tcchnion-Israel Institute of 

Tcehnology. 
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ITALV 

University degli Studi di Bari. 
University degli Studi di 

Bologna. 
University degli Studi di 

Cagliari. 
University degli Studi di 

Catania. 
University degli Studi di 

Ferrara. 
University degli Sludi di 

Firenze. 
University degli Studi di 

Geneva. 
University degli Sludi di 

Maccrata. 
University cattolica del Sacro 

Cuore. 

University degli Studi di 

Milano. 
University degli Studi di 

Modena. 
University degli Studi di 

Napoli. 
University degli Sludi di 

Padova. 
University degli Studi di 

Parma. 
University degli Studi di 

Pavia. 

University degli Studi di 

Perugia. 
University degli Studi di Pisa. 
University degli Studi di 

Homa. 

University degli Studi di 

Sassari. 
University degli Studi di 

Torino. 
University degli Studi di 

Trieste. 
University degli Studi di 

Venozia. 
Politecnlco di Milano. 
Politecnico di Torino. 



IvoRv Coast 
Universild d'Abidjan. 

Jamaica 

University of the West Indies. 

Japan 

Aoyama Gakuin Dalgaku, 
Chuo Daigaku. 
Doshisha Daigaku. 
Gakushuin Daigaku. 
Hiroshima Daigaku. 
Hitotsubashi Daigaku. 
Hokkaido Daigaku. 
Hosei Daigaku. 
Jochi Daigaku. 
Kagoshima Daigaku. 
Kanazawa Daigaku. 
Kansai Daigaku. 
Kansei Gakuin Daigaku. 
Keio Gijuku Daigaku. 
Kobe Daigaku. 
Kokugakuin Daigaku. 
Kokusai Kirisutokyo Daigaku* 
Komazawa Daigaku. 
Konan Daigaku. 
Kumamoto Daigaku. 
Kyoto Daigaku. 
Kyushu Daigaku. 
Meiji Daigaku. 
Nagasaki Daigaku. 
Nagoya Daigaku. 
Nara Joshi Daigaku. 
Nihon Daigaku. 
Nihon Joshi Daigaku. 
Niigata Daigaku. 
Nippon Ika Daigaku. 
Ochanomizu Joshi Daigaku. 
Okayama Daigaku. 
Osaka Daigaku. 
Osaka Shirilsu Daigaku. 
Rikkyo Daigaku. 
Ritsumeikan Daigaku. 
Ryukoku Daigaku. 
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Seishin Joshi DaigdkiK 
Senshu Daigaku. 
Shlnshu Daigaku. 
Tohoku Daigaku. 
Tohoku Gakuin Daigaku. 
Tokyo Daigaku. 
Tokyo Jtkel-kai Ika Daigaku. 
Tokyo Joshi Daigaku. 
Tokyo Kogyo Daigaku. 
Tokyo Kyoiku Daigaku. 
Tokyo Rika Daigaku. 
Tokyo TorLlsu Daigaku. 
Tsuda Jukii Daigaku. 
Waseda Daigaku. 

Jordan 

University of Jordan. 

Kenya 
University of Nairobi. 

KoftEA 

(Republic of) 

Seoul National University, 

Kuwait 
Kuwait University. 

Lebanon 

American University of 
Beirut. 

Arab University of Beirut. 
University libanaise. 
University Saint-Joseph. 

Liberia 

University of Liberia. 

Libya 

University of Libya. 



Malagasy Republic 
University de Madagascar, 

Malawi 
University of Malawi. 

Malaysia 

University of Mataya. 

Malta 

Royal University of Maltd. 

Mekico 

Univcrsidad auldnoma del 

Hstado de Mexico. 
Universidad aut<}noma de 

Sinaloa. 
Universidad de Guadalajara. 
Universidad Iberoamericana. 
Universidad nacional 

aubdnoma de Mexico. 
Universidad de Nuevo Le6n. 
Universidad de Sonora. 
Universidad Veracruzana. 
Instituto poiitycnico nacional. 
Instituto tccnoMgico y de 

Estudios superiorcs de 

Monterrey. 

MOAOCCO 

University Mohammed V. 



Netheblands 

Universiteit van Amsterdam, 
Vrije Universiteit te Amster- 
dam. 

Rijksuniversiteit te Gronlngen 
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Hijksuniversileil le Leiden. 
Katholiokc Universitoil le 

Nijino^^'en, 
HijksuniversUeit to Ulrcchl, 
Tcchnisi'tu* llo^eseliool le 

Delft. 

'IVchnisehe Ilo^eschool le 

JCiiUllioven, 
LundbouwIiQgeschool to 

Wageiiingen, 
Kalholiekc Hogeschool te 

Tiburg, 
Noilerlnndse Mconomisdie 

Hogeschortl le Rollcrdam, 
IiislUule of Social Sfiidirs, 

'Hie flagiic. 

Nkvv Zkai.and 
rnivcrsily ot Auckland. 

XirARACiUA 

Tniversidail iiacional 
anl('MU)iiia do Nicaragua. 

NfORRIA 

Aliinadii Hello University, 
University of Ihadan. 
University of Ife. 
University of Lagos. 

NORAVAV 

Universitelcl i I5ergcn. 
Universitelel i Oslo. 



Pakcstax 

University of Dacca, 

University of Peshawar. 

University of the Punjab 

University of flajshatii. 
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University of Sind. 

West Pakistan University of 

JCngiiiecring ami Techno- 

b>gy, 

Panania 
Universidad de Panama, 

Paraguay 

Universidad ealolica Nucslra 
Senora de la Asuncion. 

Pkru 

Univcrsida<5 ni^cional mayor 

de San Marcos. 
Ponlificia Universidail 

cat(*)lica del Peru. . 

Phimppinks 

Cenlro Kscolar Uiiiversity. 
De La Salle College. 
Far Kastcrn University, 
F'oundation University. 
Xationai University, 
Philippine Women's 

University, 
Saint Louis University. 
Silliman University- 
University of the East. 
University of Manila. 
University of the Phili])pines. 
University of San Carlos. 
University of Santo Tomas. 

PoiANn 

Unlwersytel Jagiell6nski. 
Katolicki Uniwersytet 

Lxibclski. 
Uniwersytct Warszawski* 
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Uniwersylct Wrovlawski im. 

Holeslawa Bierula. 
Politechnica GdSnsku. 
Wyzsza Szkola RoJnIoza, 

Po2nan. 



PomvoAL 

Univcrsidadc do Coinibra 
Un'ivcrsidadc de L'isboa, 
Universidade do Porlo, 
Universidade t^cnioa de 
IJsboa. 



Rhodesia 

UniversHy College of 
Hhodcsia. 



Romania 

Uiuvcrsitatca Baljcs-Bolyai. 
Universilatea Htiourcsti. 
Universitalca Al. I. Cuza. 
Instilutul Politehnic, 
BucuresU. 



Rwanda 

Uiiiversll^ nationalc du 
Rwanda. 



Savdi Ababia 
University of Riyadh. 

Senegal 
Univc^rHit* de Dnkar. 



SiEHRA Leone 
UniversUy of Sierra Leone. 



Singapore 

NiUiyanf^ University. 
University of Singapore. 

SorTH Africa 
University of Cape Town, 

Spain 

Universidad de Bareclonii, 
Universidad de Madrid. 
Universidad ile Navarra. 
Universidad de Salamanca. 
Universidad de Santiago de 

Composlela. 
Kscucla l^cnica superior dc 

Ingenieros industriales dc 

Bilbao. 

ICscuela tccnica superior dc 
Ingenieros industriales de 
Madrid. 

Sudan 

University of Khartoum. 

Sweden 

Lunds Universitet. 
Uppsala Universitet. 

Switzerland 

Universile de Geneve, 

Ivcolc polytechuique federate 

de Lausanne. 
University de NeuchMel. 
Eidgenossisehe Teehnische 

Hoehschule Ziirich. 

Syria 

University of Damascus. 
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Tan/anja 
University of Dar es Salaam. 



^, Thailand 
Chulalongkorn University. 



Tunisia 
Universite de Timls. 



Turkey 

Ankara liniversitesi. 
Kge iiniversitesi. 
Ilacettepc liniversitesi. 
Istanbul iiniversitesi. 
Istanbul Teknik iiniversitesi. 



UCANDA 

Makerere University. 

Union op Soviet Socialist 
Republics 

BeJorusskij gosudarstvcnnyj 
unlversltet im. V.I. Lenina. 

Irkutskij gosudarstvennyj 
universitet im. A, A. Zdanova 

Kazahski) gosudarstvennyj 
universitet im, S.M, Kirova. 

Kazanskij ordena Trudovogo 
Krasnogo Znameni gosu- 
darstvennyj universitet im. 
V.L Urjanova (Lenina)* 

Kievskij gosudarstvennyj 
universitet im. T.G. Sev- 
cenko. 

Moldavskij gosudartsvennyj 
universitet. 



Leningradskij ordena Lenina 
gosudarstvennyj universitet 
im. A.Ar Zdanova. 

Moskovskij ordena Lenina, i 
ordena Trudovogo Kras- 
nogo Znameni gosudarst- 
vennyj universitet im. M.V. 
Lomonosova. 

Novosibirskij gosudarstven- 
nyj universitet. 

Taskcntskij gosudarstvennyj 
universitet im. V.I. Lenina. 

Universitet Druztiy Narodov 
im. Patrisa Lumumby. 

United Arab Republic 

Ain Shams University. 
Al-Azhar University. 
Alexandria University. 
Assiut University. 
Cairo University. 
The American University in 
Cairo. 



United Kinodom 

University of Aberdeen, 
The Queen's University of 

Belfast. 
University of Birmingham. 
University of Bradford, 
University of Bristol. 
University of Cambridge. 
University of Durham. 
University of Essex. 
University oT Exeter. 
University of Glasgow. 
University of Hull. 
University of Leeds. 
University of Leicester. 
University of Liverpool. 
University of Londpn. 
University of Manchester. 
University of Oxford. 
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University of Heading. 

University of Salford, 

University of Sheffield. 

University of Strathclyde» 

University of Sussex. 

University of Wales, 

University of Warwick. 



United States ok America 

University of Aiubama. 
University of Arizona. 
University of Arkansas. 
Boston College. 
Brown University. 
University of California. 
California Institute of 

Technology. 
Catholic University of 

America. 
University of Chicago. 
University of Cincinnati. 
The City University of 

New York. 
The Ciareinont Colleges. 
Clark University. 
Universily of Colorado. 
Columbia University. 
Cornell University. 
Creighton University, 
Darlmonth College. 
Universily of Detroit. 
Duke University. 
Emory University. 
Fordham University, 
Georgetown University. 
University of Georgia, 
Harvard University. 
University of flawaii. 
Howard University. 
University of Illinois. 
Indiana University. 
Johns Hopkins University* 
University of Kansas. 



Kansas State University of 
Agriculture and Applied 
Science* 

Louisiana State University, 

Miami University. 

Michigan Slate University. 

University of Michigan. 

University of Minnesota. 

University of Mississippi. 

UnKersity of Missouri. 

University of New Hampshire. 

New York University. 

University of North Carolina. 

University of North Dakota. 

Northwestern University. 

University of Notre Dame, 

Ohio State University. 

University of Oklahoma. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

University of Pittsburgh. 

Princeton University, 

University of Puerto Rico. 

Purdue University. 

University of Rhode Island. 

Hicc University. 

University of Rochester. 

Rockfeller University. 

Rutgers— The State Univer- 
sity, 

St, John s Universily. 
Saint Louis University. 
Seattle University. 
University of South Carolina. 
Southern Illinois University, 
Stanford University, 
Syracuse Universily. 
Tulane University. 
University of Utah. 
Vanderbllt University. 
University of Virginia, 
University of Washington. 
University of Wisconsin. 
Yale University, 
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rtiivtTsithid do la Hcfuihlica. 

Vatican Citv 

PiMUHicin Uiiiversilas 

(ire^joriana, 
Pdiililk'ia TtiivLTsilas S. 

Tlu nu\u Atiuinnlls di* Urbo. 

Uiiivcrsitlad de los Aiulos. 
Univorsidad dc Carabobo. 
Univi^rsidad cciilral dc 

Vciicztiola. 
tnivi*rsitlad nacioiial del 

Ziilia. 

Vjkt-Nam 
(Republic of) 

Wen Dai -hoc Saif^'oa. 



V 112 f -Nam 
(Democratic llepublic) 

Truong Dai hoc Tonj; hop 
Ha-ii6i. 



Yugoslavia 

Univerziicl u Bcogradu. 
Univerzitcl u Novam Sadu. 
Sveucilisle u Zagrcbu. 
L'niverza v Ljubljanl. 
Ufiivcrzilct u Sarajcvu. 
Uiiivcrzitel vo Skopje, 
Univerzitcl u Nisu. 



Gambia 

University of Zambia. 



ASSOCIA'I'K MKMBKHS 

Association of African Universities. 
Association of Arab Universities. 
Association of Conimonwealth Universities. 
Association of Southeast Asian Institutions of llif^hcr 
Learning. 

Association dcs Universites parliellenient ou cnlicrenient dc 

languc frant;aisc. 
International Federation of Catholic Universities, 
Standing Conference of Hectors and Vice-Cijaiiccllors of the 

European Universities. 
Union de Universidadcs de America lalina. 



Al'PKNDlX II 

LIST OF MEMBERS 
OF THE ADMINISTIIATIVE BOARD 

(1965—1970) 



LIST OF MEMBERS 
OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD 

(1965 — 1970) 

Honorary Presidents : 

Jean Haionckt (President 1955-1960) 
Keelor KnUTitns, University of Brussels 

F. Cyril jA>fKs (President 198(M965> 
Prineipal EnuTitus, McGill University, Montreal 

resident of Association and Cbainiian 
of Administrative Board 

Constantino K. Zurayk 
Distinguishoc! Professor of History, 
American University of Beirut 
Fonncr Hector, University of Damascus 



Vi^l^resident : 

Jean Rocub 
Hector, University of Paris 



Members : 

Sir Philip Baxter 

K. Bhewster, Jr, 
EX. Dafaalla 
S.K. M, El Fasi 
H. Frondizi 

2\n 



Vicc-Chancellor, University of New South 
\Vales» Kensington, 

President, YvU ^ University, New Haven. 

Vice-Chanccllor* University of Khartoum. 

Hector, Mohammed V University, Rabat, 

Former Rector, University of Buenos 
Aires. 
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A,C. Josm l-'ornuM' VitH'-Cluiiicollor, l^injab Univor- 

sily, Chiiiutii^arli. 

H. Mazak Pr(»-U«'0lor, Tlic llclircw Uiiivi-rsily of 

V. Mkuikoski riM)fi'ssor of Law, UniviTsily of lIclsiukL 

X. Ohama IMvsidcnl, Wascda UiiiversUy, Tokyo. 

Skhokfa Pro-UcTlor, University of Mo.sco\y. 

A.K. Slomas- Vico-ChanooUor, Universily of Kssex, Col- 

Fr. J.Otao Sthfam Uoctor, l^oniiiical Catholic Univorsily of 

Hio Grande do Sul, Porto Alegro, 
W ZiMMHiua (lector. University of Gottinf*en. 



Dvpuiij Members : 

M. A. Uaioi , lUx^tor, Lil)yan University, Bonj^liazi: 
J. liiANTJ). Keclor, Central University of Voneziioia, Caracas; 
it. F5o/z\, Hector, Polyteclmic Institute of Milan; J. Courvoi- 
sn-R, Vice-Hector, University of Geneva; M. O. Gham, Vice- 
chancellor, University of Dacca; A. lUi.cKfj.s Gorixa, Rector, 
University of Salamanca; Ivhkskn, Hector, University of 
("openlia^en; LiM Tav Boh, Vice-Cliancellor, University of 
Singapore: C, 1\ Honulo, President, University of the PhiU 
ippines, Qne;jon City; J. S. Sali;h, (;iianccllor, Tehran Uni- 
versity; S. Strkixvn, IMofessor, University of Warsaw; Nfgr 
L. A. VACiuJN. Hector. Laval University, Quebec; H. I.. Wkkks. 
President, University of l.il>eria, Monrt)vin; H. i>K ZrniniA, 
Hector, I'niversity of the Andes, Bogota, 



Sccrvt(tnj'(>cncr(il of Assoct<tiio/i : 

11. Nr. H. Ki:vKs 
Kornier l^'ellow of Balliol Cf)llege, Oxford 



The ueatkMnic posts indicated ahove are those held hy the 
MeinlxTs and Dejiuly Nfendjcrs of the Achiiinislrative Board at 
the time of their election. 



Imprimeric Administrative Ccntra)c» 8, rue t!c FurstenhcrK, Paris (6*) 
n^p6t l^KaJ t*' trlmestrc 1972 - Irnp. 3133 



